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McCALLUM 
Fall Shopping Concentration 
October 5 to 17 


N°? matter what your hosiery need— 
everyday hose, chiffon weight, 
medium, sturdy, all’-silk or mixtures— 
you will find it during the McCallum 
Fall Shopping Concentration. Mer- 
chants everywhere will advertise the 
McCallum Concentration 1n their local 
papers and display McCallum goods in 
their windows And these McCallum 
Silk Stockings are the stockings yousee 
at the Ritz, at Piping Rock, at the Opera. 
They are smartest of the smart—and 
more Valuefor value, beauty for beauty « 
—you will agree that they are supreme 











Every shade, every weight of silk hosiery you will need to add 
the last finishing touch of distinction to your costume ensembles— 
sheere# cobwebby effects, smartly conservative Stockings, or high 
novelties for Sports wear—you will find in McCallum Hosiery 


Buy your Smart Fall Hosiery Now 





URING the next fortnight merchants who 

sell McCallum Silk Hosiery will concentrate 
all their energies upon offering you the most 
complete line of autumn and winter hosiery ever 
displayed to the discriminating woman. 


Whether you prefer plain silk 
hosiery, fancy clocked hose, or 
sports mixtures, you will find 
them in the McCallum line in 
the shades that are the most 
smartly correct of the season. 


Send today for the McCallum 
Book of Fine Hosiery. Free. 


During these two weeks you will find the most 
varied and complete assortment of new fall styles. 
Therefore, before the season begins, visit your 
favorite hosiery store and make your selection 





Y O 


of the full complement of silk stockings you will 
need for the busy weeks ahead. McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass., U.S. A. 





The McCallum line of Men's 
Hosiery offers the most distinc- 
tive styles in fine silk and silk 
mixtures. 


HM Callum Silk Hosiery 
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“FTOUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, imi- 
tations ou contrefagons méme_ partielles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et de l Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et dT Etranger. 


AGAIN PARIS PROPOSES 
NCE more, in her immemorial way, Paris proposes a 
thousand-and-one new ideas but, once again, woman, 
and woman alone, decides what she will accept. Statistics 
are dull things, but to show you what an impossible task 
Harper’s Bazar sets itself in this, its annual revue of the 
Paris Fall Openings, let us tell you that there are at least 
thirty-five collections that should be seen and each con- 
tains from two hundred to three hundred new models. 
Thirty-five times three hundred—no, we absolutely refuse 
to become so absurdly statistical! We merely want to 
make it clear that from all these Harper’s Bazar has selected 
to show you 
THE CREAM OF THE COLLECTIONS 
N BOTH Baron de Meyer’s article beginning on page 
ninety-nine and in Marjorie Howard’s which starts on 
page seventy-seven you will find a review, discerning and 
exact, of the best that Paris has had to offer this fall. Of 
new ideas there are many, but how many will be accepted? 
Ah, that is the unanswerable question! 


DEFINITELY ACCEPTED IDEAS 
HEY are, according to Miss Howard, comparatively 
few and comparatively simple—more flare and move- 

ment generally, a consequent elaboration of cut, waist- 

lines slowly creeping up and skirts remaining short; but 
why waste all these words when the illustrations inside 
will give you so much more vivid an impression? 
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WINTER, 1928 Sleek coiffure, large pearl earrings, a cut stone at the throat, 
an enveloping wrap, a black and a white pearl in the ring. 
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NEW IDEAS 
from the 


WINTER OPENINGS 
of the GREAT 
PARIS HOUSES 


HE four following pages 


present a simplified chart 
showing and explaining 
the distinguishing features 
of the new mode. Other 
models... the outstanding 
successes of the Paris open- 
ings... are shown on the 


succeeding pages 
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{ (RIGHT) Evening gowns; 
street costumes, and frocks, 
in many of the collections, 
have the bolero line. MOLY- 
NEUX has here used it for a 
tweed sports frock with a 
flared plaited skirt, where it 
seems extremely suitable. The 
waist-line is defined by a 
typically swathed band about 
the hips, which is also logical 
with the bolero blouse. 7Jhis 
ts the true bolero silhouette from 
which many new lines of the 
winter mode for both day and 


even ing frocks have been derived 
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© THE ensemble idea is still 
the underlying thought of 
all dressing, but coats and wraps 
harmonize rather than match. 
The frock is no longer the acces- 
sory of the coat; it has character 
of its own, expressed perhaps in 
the sleeves, or in the neck-line, 
and always in the silhouette. 
At the left a frock from YTEB 
has an odd arrangement of 
plaits inthe back. The NOW- 
ITZKI sports costume at the 
right shows the sports silhouette 
that continues to be good in 


all the new collections. 











“ (BELOW) A frock from 
CHANTAL has several fea- 
tures that are typical of this 
season. The flaring hem-line im- 
mediately identifies it as winter, 
1925; the slight suggestion of 
fit at the waist-line is another 
important detail. The sleeves, 
that are full rather than puffed 
at the bottom, and the little 
turned-down collar on a “‘low, 
high” neck-line are all smart 
details of this season. This 
type is characteristic of the 
little frock that appears in 


several important collections. 

















“ THE suggested bolero line 
of this sports frock from LE- 
LONG is broken in front by 
gathers at a normal waist-line. 
This suggesting the normal 
waist-line by trimming or gath- 
ers or pockets is apparent in 
many collections. ‘The circular 
skirt that has as much fulness 
as the one shown here almost 
demands some indication of 
a natural waist-line to give 
the silhouette any feeling 
of slenderness and line. 
Also, this very full skirt 


necessitates a short skirt. 
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{| THE daytime silhouette is 
the first to register the change 
in the- mode. It is the direct 
index of the progression of 
French fashions. The two 
costumes shown here at the 
left and right state definitely 
that waist-lines are on their 
way up. The “natural” waist- 
line has noi yet been reached. 
Perhaps it never will be. 
PREMET achieves the silhou- 
ette at the left by circular 
godets atthe sides; LENIEF 
places the fulness of the frock at 


the right in a plait at the front. 





© (RIGHT) High neck-lines 
are shown by many of the 
houses, particularly in_ the 
collection of PATOU, like the 
frock on the right. The ten- 
dency is definite. There is a 
lower high neck-line, too, de- 
fined by a little collar like the 
one on the PREMET frock 
above. LELONG makes turn- 
over collars of fur. This frock 
is a radical example of several 
outstanding features for the 
winter mode. First the fabric, 
velvet; the color, a dark wine; 


the flared skirt and high collar. 





















© (BELOW) This WORTH 
frock illustrates the mode for 
the fulness in the back, 
achieved by circular panels. 
The sleeve of this frock is an 
excellent example of the type 
used on daytime frocks this 
season. Sometimes this type 
of sleeve is used on coats, with 
the lower part of fur. Sleeves 
are odd and extremely interest- 
ing. ‘There is no prescribed 
mode for them, but they are 
often the focal point of the 
frock. Notice the high neck- 


line, made of a narrow scarf. 
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| (LEFT) Paris divides the 
mode into three types of si!- 
houette, the flare, the fit, and 
the bustle. Sometimes these 
tendencies merge and blend in 
one frock, MARTIAL anp 
ARMAND makes this “ pina- 
fore” frock with the fulness in 
back to suggest a bustle, but 
the skirt has a flare all around. 
These sleeves are extreme ex- 
amples of what sleeves can do 
this season. Other sleeves 
puff as much as this above the 
elbow. Many sleeves are deco- 


rated when the gown is plain. 
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* (LEFT) Coats, like frocks, 
flare in front, in back, or all 
around. A few remain straight. 
This velvet and fur coat from 
DRECOLL is typical of the 
winter wrap mode, in silhouette, 
fabric, and lavish use of fur. 
At the right is shown the 
straight coat as it has survived 
this season in a coat from 
BEER. The lines are not the 
“string bean” straightness of 
last year. ‘There is a definite 
indication of this year’s mode. 
The use of much fur is also 


characteristic of this season. 








shoulders in a widely flaring 


© (RIGHT) LANVIN makes 


coats that hang from the 


line that exaggerates the flared 
hem-line but does not incor- 
porate the rather fitted line 
over the hips and at the waist- 
line that distinguishes most 
coats this season. Under this 
type of coat LANVIN uses long 
waistcoats of lamé tissue. But 
this silhouette is rather the 
LANVIN version of the mode. 
The other coats on this page 
illustrate, each, one important 


wrap mode of this season. 








© (BELOW) BEER has put 
all the fulness in the front of 
this wrap, by means of three 
groups of tiered godet insets. 
The back is kept perfectly 
flat. This is one of the three 
important coat silhouettes for 
this winter. The other two 
are the straight coat, to which 
the smart Parisienne still re- 
mains devoted—but with a 
difference—and the coat that 
flares all around. The other 
two types of coats are both 
shown on this page, at the up- 


per right and the lower right. 
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© (LEFT) The long surplice 
line for closing the wrap is 
one of the winter's features. 
It is used for both fur and 
cloth collars. This coat from 
BEER flares 


around, as opposed to the one 


slightly all 


at the upper left that has 
the fulness in back, and that 
at the lower right, which 
has the fulness all in the 
front. The fabric is dark blue 
velours de laine, and the fur 
Bleached 


furs of all sorts are another nec 


bleached rabbit. 


feature of the present season. 
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© MADAME VIONNET con- 
tributes something extremely 
valuable and definite to the 
mode in presenting this eve- 
ning gown. I/thasa slight flare 
at the hem, in which it con- 
forms to this season’s silhou- 
ette, but the disposition of the 
interlaced bands of beading, 
that form the trimming and the 
gown as well, is Madame Vion- 
net’s own. This fact of the gown 
andthe ornament being one and 
the same, this logical placing 
of trimming, is part of the mod- 


ern movement in art to-day. 


* (RIGHT) CHANEL has 
produced a new evening silhou- 
ette that divides the figure into 
three distinct an countable 
parts. This has not happened 
to the evening line for in- 
There is a 


decided suggestion of the bo- 


numerable seasons. 


lero in the line of the bodice. 
CHANEL uses the bolero line 
for another type of evening 
gown, that shown at the lower 
At the left is 
aclassic VIONNET gown that 
illustrates the extreme opposite 


cf this cut-up CHANEL line. 


left on this page. 














« (BELOW) The 


gown with a fitted bodice of 


evening 


either chiffon or velvet and 
the full short skirt is shown by 
many houses. This is one of 
the important evening silhou- 
ettes of this season, since tt 
most radically departs from the 
evening line of last season. 
This MOLYNEUX gown is 
of velvet, an important fabric 
for both day and evening, with 
a flat girdle embroidered with 
crystal beads. Velvet embroi- 


dered 


another 


with fine beads is 


new evening note. 





























© CHANEL exploits the bo- 
decidedly 


different evening gowns. One, 


lero line for two 
shown at the upper right on 


page, 
bodice stopping at the hip- 


this has the bolero 


bone. The one shown at the 
left has the bolero almost at 
the normal waist-line in front, 
but much lower in back. The 
neck-line is defined merely by 
narrow straps over the shoulders. 
CHANEL 


surface of 


the entire 
and 


gowns, with row upon row of 


covers 


this, other 


spangles in gold, silver,or color. 





he 
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Madame Vionnet has arrived at this gown by means of the perfect knowl- 


edge of design, her complete understanding of structural line. This 
gown of pale peach-colored chiffon, beaded in bands of tubular beads of 
a darker shade, is decidedly modern in design, but its modern ornament 
is not superimposed. The bands of beading are interlaced; one under- 
stands the object of the gown and its beautiful design as soon as one sees it. 
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The most successful gown 
in the Chanel collection is 
a modification of the bolero, 
lowered in the back, line. 
It is of pale pink crépe 
jersey embroidered in row 
after row of gold spangles. 

















PARIS DEFINES THE SILHOUETTE 


Paris States Definitely that the Mode Begins With a Flare, and 


Then Qualifies the Statement by Saying that the Mode 
Includes the Flare, the Fit, and the Bustle 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

OU all want the news—whether the silhou- 

ette has been seriously modified—whether 
skirts have come down in the world and 
waist-lines gone up—what colors have joined the win- 
ter galaxy—what they are doing with sleeves and col- 
lars—and the latest details of materials and trimming. 
Enthusiasm for your job is a wondrous thing. 
“It’s dogged as does it,” says the plodder, as 
he slumps along, head down, upon the dusty 
road. But enthusiasm is an airplane that catches 
you up to soar swiftly and delightsomely to the 
goal—the same goal for everybody, if you like, 
only your enthusiast will enjoy every minute 
of the way. It was enthusiasm for the fashion 
game that carried me on its wings over the 
“Openings;” when, rushing back from the gold 
and azure tranquillity of the Mediterranean, I 
plunged head over ears into a smothering sea of 
styles. There are thirty-five collections to see in 
fourteen days, averaging nearer three hundred than 
two hundred models apiece, and I saw twenty-five 
of them with my own appraising eyes. And when 
I have seen them, the work has only just begun; 
because then we, your devoted artists and myself, 


By HowaRpD 


MARJORIE 


have to try to get the best of them into this number 
for you, and you have no idea of the work that that 
involves, and I am glad you haven't. 

What we do not know about the new winter 
creations after we have seen our thirty-five collec- 
tions simply has not been created yet. Later on, 
I shall tell you all about the Parisienne’s reaction 
to these models which she will begin to see in Paris 
just about the time that you are looking at these 
pages. Then you will have the whole story—what 
Paris has created, and what the Parisienne has 
selected. So far, we know only the half of it. 

You are a tiny bit worried about giving up your 
present comfort, by rumors of fitted bodices. Under- 
neath everything else is the thought, ‘“‘Can I go on 
wearing that pretty green frock I got in April,and that 
coat that David loves me in, or must I scrap every- 
thing and begin all over again from the beginning?”’ 
Well, then, a big NO to start with. Don’t give 
or throw away a thing until you see how the French 
cat is going to jump; for, at present, the revolu- 
tionary features of the new fashions are on trial 
for their lives, and the verdict will not be given 
until some time in October. 


The principal items of your last winter wardrobe 
were a fur-trimmed coat, ensembles, sports frocks, 
and dance dresses. Coats are still fur trimmed; 
indeed they are more lavishly befurred than ever. 
The new thing about them is that they must flare 
somewhere, front, back, sides, all round the figure, 
or from the shoulder. The dressmakers have been 
trying that on for a year or more; but, so far, 
though they have induced the smart woman to 
accept fulness in the skirts of her frocks, they have 
not been able to make her give up her ‘‘string bean” 
coat, which shows off her slenderness and complete 
absence of curves. Though the collections show 
the flaring coats in overwhelming majority, there 
are still observers who expect the narrow straight 
coat to retain its devotees this winter. We shall 
see what we shall see. The three types of coats in 
the new mode are illustrated for you in models 
from Beer on page eighty-four. 

As to the ensemble, its throne is not even threat- 
ened, for it appears in hordes, only handsomer and 
more lavishly fur trimmed than ever. Jean Patou, 
for example, says that it is hard for him to think of 
a frock without immediately thinking of the coat 














Lelong calls this subtle 
play of line ‘kinetic de- 
signing”’—designed with 
the idea of how the fro k 
will look when the wearer 
moves. In beige satin. 














Soft tones of delphinium blue are used 
for this lovely evening gown, embroid- 
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For this evening wrap with a new line— 
more of a cape than a wrap—Lelong uses 


ered and beaded all over in shades of a Coudurier brocade of green, mauve, 


gray and blue. The fur is gray fox. 


that completes it. At the same time, the “rigidity” 
of the idea is slightly modified. Frocks and coats 
are shown together, but they are not necessarily, 
this year, of identical material or exactly matching 
color. Sometimes the one is merely reminiscent 
of the other, like a second marriage. The coat may 
be of velvet and the frock of broadcloth—a popular 
combination; or the frock may be of the same color 
as the coat but several shades lighter. All these 
combinations work just as well the other way round. 
Newer still are the ensembles of two quite different 
colors; but then both shades usually appear in both 
parts of the costume. I am picking out the dif- 
ferences, you see, for it is not much good dwelling 
on the things you know already. 

One difference that is very marked is the new 
importance that is given to gowns for their own 
sake, without any thought of the coats that accom- 
pany them. That is why I have had so many of 
them drawn for you. In our first interpretation of 
the ensemble idea (an idea, by the way, which has 
done an immense deal for the cause of better dress- 
ing), we arrived at frocks which were really no more 
than an accessory of the coat. Gowns have rebelled 
against this treatment; and so many of the more 
important designers have shown a number of them 


and silver, banded with white fur. 


divorced altogether from coats, and therefore of 
more interesting cut and handsomer material; 
for this is to be a season of richness in apparel if 
the designers have their way. This is really the 
far-reaching result of the fine weather that Paris 
enjoyed in June, when coats were abandoned at 
last, and one could see what dresses looked like 
without them. So far does a little sunshine throw 
its beams. 

As for your sports clothes and your dance frocks, 
you may easily begin the season with what you have, 
and decide on the new ones later. In the former 
there is not much that is new, but there is more of 
it, if you get what I mean. Sports things have 
never taken so prominent a place in the collections, 
as a whole, and they have never been more practical. 
From Patou’s correct dark blue Norwegian skiing 
costume to Vionnet’s ‘“‘plus four” tweed suits, with 
wrinkled Russian boots, the sports models are 
made for wear and plenty of it. It is when severity 
is tempered with becomingness that we get costumes 
so irresistible that, once we put them on, we are 
apt to stay in them all day. 

The two-piece variety keeps its place; in the little 
silhouette from Lelong, you will see the new 
form of sports blouse, curved up in the front, and 
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Green brocade, embroidered discreetly 








One Bianchini’s most beautiful 


of 


with green and strass stones. One of fabrics, embossed with purple and rose- 


Patou’s frocks that has al! its movement 
massed in the front, and a plain back. 


becomingly rather longer behind. Chanel and 
others adopt this shape. The little turn-down collar 
and ribbon tie is characteristic of Lelong. The 
circular skirt is a good notion for the winter half 
of the year, as plaits in damp or wet weather are 
a perfect nuisance. 

There is a little silhouette from Molyneux 
which illustrates his new use of the bolero idea, 
adapting it to sports clothes. Plain and striped 
tweed makes this frock, which is particularly 
becoming to those with a slender natural waist. 
The bolero, by the way, has survived in several 
collections, particularly in Chanel’s tiered dresses 
(illustrated in a typical silhouette) of which the top 
tier is a bolero. Luza’s drawing aiso shows a 
Chanel bolero gown. 

Silk velvet for sports is new—decidedly this is 
for spectators rather than players. But this two- 
piece type, you know, has invaded even formal 
dress. You remember the evening gown I had 
sketched from Deauville? Lanvin has a lot more on 
this principle, and Drecoll makes one of the same 
kind in sky-blue velvet. One thing to be noted 
about sports clothes is that the masculine influence, 
rampant throughout the mode last spring, is now 
move strictly confined to its own place. We may 





colored roses, and brown fox, are used 
for this flared wrap with flared sleeves. 


expect masculine overcoats and strictly tailored 
suits, but they will be worn where they are more 
appropriate, and not so much to tea. 

I cannot say that there is anything very new in 
dance frocks, either. Your last year’s ones will be 
quite good this season. There are more models 
in which the waist is quite fitted and the full skirt 
begins at the ‘‘natural” waist-line. The Premet 
model in black chiffon on page eighty-two is an 
example. 

Thinking back over the collections, I reach the 
conclusion that there are more formal evening gowns 
than there have been for some time. Many have a 
feeling of dignity that is new and has been entirely 
absent from the evening mode lately. Some even 
have trains! You never saw anything more gor- 
geous than these gowns—museum documents of 
beading, encrustation, appliqué and embroidery. 
Lelong’s were a pageant of walking jewelry. The 
richest materials, the most precious furs, the most 
sumptuous embroideries—nothing is too good for 
them, and I tremble to think of the price. Among 
the loveliest are Vionnet’s fringe dresses, in which 
the strands have lengthened to the full depth of the 
gown. Nothing is prettier than the new chiffon 
gowns, with more fulness than ever, but often 








An ensemble of dark green 
broadcloth—used by many 
of the designers—has a 
coat that is half a circular 
ruffle of fur, and a match- 
ing green broadcloth frock. 


80 
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Pinel 


A white satin skirt is 
pulled up in front, a 
black satin bodice follows 
the natural lines of the 
body and there is truly 
gorgeous embroidery of 
gold and mother-of-pearl. 





weighted with crystal embroidery or with a diamond girdle to give them a bit of substance more in 
keeping with the winter mode. 

The Parisian mode is not nearly so capricious as it is supposed to be. A new fashion is rarely a 
mere arbitrary change for the sake of changing. It is far more often a logical development, and it 
is when a novelty is logical that it stands the best chance of acceptance. This year the outstanding 
novelties of the winter collections might be briefly described as the flare, the fit, and the bustle. The 
first has been on the way for a long time, winning another yard each season, until only the field of the 
the outdoor wrap is left for it to conquer. Fitted bodice lines, also, are no caprice of Dame Fashion. 
Flaring skirts have brought them as surely as the short skirt brought little hats or God made little 
apples. Their chance of success is not so good as that of the flaring skirts. Too many other things 
come into consideration, beginning with the undoubted power of sports influence on all our clothes. 
Nevertheless, though we may be as far this year as last from that extraordinary contraption of many 
curved sections that used to be called the waist of a gown, it is undoubtedly true that formless, not to 
say sloppy, lines are no longer in general wear. The “‘corset figure’’ is not an immediate danger, 
but a certain trimness of this part of the garment will get itself accepted as a distinguishing mark of 
the fashions of 1925-26. 

And if this suggestion of snugness adds a spice of restraint to what the French call ¢enue, or general 
behavior, perhaps it will be all the better. Loose manners are less becoming than loose clothes. 
It is Charlotte of Premet who has gone the farthest in this direction. Some of her models are oddly 
reminiscent of the late ’seventies or earliest eighties, that period beloved of George Du Maurier, 
who delighted in six-foot, slender-limbed goddesses with pure Greek noses and equally pure English 
minds. Perhaps you remember his series in Punch, with ‘‘Things one would rather not have said,”’ 
printed under the drawings, the puns explained in brackets. 

When I was looking some of them up for this article, I came across a conversation evidently meant 
as an impossible social paradox, which has become so completely ordinary, that its rather dull point 
is lost altogether. A lady asks a gentleman if by chance he was at her ball the night before, and he 
answers that he was, and enjoyed himself immensely! I really had to read that several times before 
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Prune-colored velours de 
laine, cut on princess lines, 
and with a decided flare. 


The full sleeve running into a 
tight cuff is new and smart. 
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The Lanvin genius ts at its best when it creates 
a robe de style. This season, with the entire 
feeling of the mode to the contrary, Lanvin has 
made the robe de style more lovely than ever. This 
model is of heavy pale peach satin, very full of 
skirt and with the bodice turned back in silver 
revers. At the natural waist-line is a corsage of 
artificial roses, from which hang silver ribbons. 








getting it. A hostess, nowadays, who kept per- 
sonal track of every guest at a ball, would have to 
give considerably curtailed parties. 

I do not suppose that Charlotte expects us to 
wear these reminiscent models exactly as she de- 
signed them; so I have selected distinctly “wear 
able” ones from her exciting collection instead. 
In fact all the “ of the collections are 
presented only in simple silhouette form, on pages 
seventy-two, seventy-three, seventy-four, and sev- 
enty-five, for, in the big important drawings, I 
thought you would prefer things that are sure of 


sensations” 


success. 

\s to the bustle, it has been like King Charles’ 
head in Mr. Dick’s memoirs ever since the war. 
Twice the couturiers have exploited it, only to see 
the discriminating client turn it down. This year 
it is trying again, but only as one of the manifesta- 
tions of interest in backs instead of fronts. Fronts, 


you see, have had it all their own way for so long 
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that it is quite natural that gowns should try, at 
last, to be a bit more elaborate going than coming. 

There is a whole page of backs on page eighty- 
seven to show you how they do it; and in the 
silhouettes you will see a model from Worth 
and one from Martial et Armand, illustrating the 
tunic and the pinafore interpretation. Madame 
Vallet. of Martial et Armand, won recognition for 
an innovation when she put godets in the back of 
her midseason models, as you saw in the July issue. 
Louiseboulanger started last February her experi- 
ments with bows, and with the *‘ peacock ”’ silhouette 
shown in the August number. This year the backs 
of some of her models are as fanciful as they were 
in the days of the ‘‘tiebacks,”” when women were 
a mass of contradiction in the rear. Her big 
double bows with panels trailing from them are more 
like the draped skirts of the ‘seventies, however, 
than of those of the real bustle period which reached 
its centaur-like exaggeration in 1885. Many 


Madame Charlotte has not given 
up her gargonne frock. This 
season’s version of it is of black 
velvet, with the flared silhouette. 
The chemisette of white silk has 
pearl button. 


one stud-like 


An evening frock that has the 
very fitted bodice that Premet is 
now using, made by drawing the 
chiffon tightly about the body. 
Flowers and leaves of velvet are 
cut out and applied to the skirt. 


collections, like those of Worth and Patou, include 
a few models in which the movement is concentrated 
in the back of the skirt instead of the front; but 
movement in front is still the more important of the 
two, and is likely to remain so. 

All movement is forward—backward and down- 
ward is a poor motto for progressives. More potent 
than ethical philosophy, however, is the joy of the 
individual woman in her slender proportions. \ 
flat line in the back from head to heels has been her 
pride. It is not likely that she will hide it with 
masses of material; and her unfortunate sister, who 
calls herself Junoesque while her dearest enemies call 
her fat, has learned by bitter experience that putting 
a lot of doodads on her sculptural extensions does 
nothing whatever to disguise them. 

We shall certainly see coats with fulness in the 
back, like the silhouette from Drecoll which we 
find in almost every collection. We may see quite 
likely, especially on younger women, a ‘‘pinafore” 
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Molyneux is using embroidered 
velvet for some of his loveliest 
gowns. This is of white chiffon 
velvet with pastel flowers em- 
broidered all over it in palest 
beads of blue, rose, and green. 





The skirt of this black velvet 
frock is cut very full, and swings 
from the hips. The waist-line, 
which is the hip-line, is defined 
by a band of flatly embroidered ; 





roses in’ mauve and 


frock, like Yvonne Davidson’s on page eighty- 
seven, or a suggestion of the ‘“‘peacock”’ tail, as 
in the velvet model on the same page from Martia! 
et Armand; with here and there, on the youngest, 
an unstiffened bow. Our sports frocks may button 
in the back, or their skirts wrap over in the rear, 
instead of in the front, as they do in Nicole Groult’s 
collection. We may twist our jabots, as Patou 
wants us to do, from the fronts to the backs of our 
crepe frocks. But I do not think that we will 
make costume plates of ourselves with prominent 
lumps and bumps of material set on the end of our 
spines—they savor too much of fancy dress, and 
they are silly and unpractical. The eternal “sports 
influence,” which is manifested as strongly as ever 
in our entire wardrobes from négligées to evening 
gowns, will step in again here to save us from exag- 
gerated excrescences, as it will save us from pinched 
waists and long constricting corsets. Encourage 
it all you can, you who love your freedom, and, like 


green. 


ae es 


a modern Alfreda, let the cakes burn while you 
practise your stance or vour swing. You can 
order more cakes at the nearest pdtisserie, but if 
you let tight or burdensome clothes get in the thin 
edge of their whalebone or the thick end of their 
bunchy drapery, you will have only yourselves to 
thank. 

The modern taste for sports, and the modern 
scurry which cannot spare the time to dress all 
over again for them, is the only thing between you 
and clothes formalism. It is waiting just around 
the corner. We may say that we have nothing to 
fear; that women once emancipated from the 
tyranny of clothes and customs will never, never 
return to it. But Michael Arlen reminds us that 
there is only one lie bigger than never never, and 
that is always always. Women have never sufti- 
ciently feared reaction. The Egyptian at the court of 
Rameses IT. thought her convention of beauty, her 
plaited linen, and bead necklaces, the world’s best 





bet of stability. The matron of Imperial Rome 
expected to continue condescendingly to set the 
styles for all the provinces in the meetings of the 
“Little Senate.” Yet the Egyptian civilization 
crumbled into sand, the despised Barbarians sacked 
the Eternal City, and Martian clothes designers 
may get us, too, if we don’t watch out. 

Definite points, then, in the new mode are more 
flare and movement generally (what Lucien Lelong 
calls ‘kinetic design” or models planned to be seen 
in motion); a consequent elaboration of cut. for 
with more material in hand you must invent more 
things to do with it; and more adjustment in the 
upper part of the model to correspond with the wider 
spread of the skirt. And so we come to the latest 
decisions on two vital points—the waist-line and 
the skirt length, about which there was a great deal 
of preliminary discussion. 

Waist-lines are an example of the slow and logical 
progression of French fashions. They are still 
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COATS FLARE IN BACK 

OR FRONT 

OR REMAIN STRAIGHT 
(Upper left) Ensembles are as (Below left) An excellent ex- 
good as ever. This one has a ample of the new coat that flows 
coat of dark red velveteen, with all around. It is of dark blue 
sections set in the back only. velours de laine and rabbit fur. 
(Upper right) The dress that (Below middle) The straight 
forms an ensemble with the coat has not disappeared alto- 
coat shown next it is of dark gether; this one is black vel- 
red crépe, with jabot fronts. veleen, with summer ermine 


(Below right) In many collec- 
tions are coats that have fulness 
in the front and plain backs. 
Black velvet and chipmunk. 
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on their way up, because skirts are still spreading, but they have not gone up to the 
“natural” line and stayed there. Perhaps they never will. Something else may 
happen to them before they all get there. Some designers, like Drecoll, still infinitely 
prefer the silhouette without any waist-line. 

Here is a little litany of the ways in which the leaders have played with the notion 
of raising it: by pockets placed high in front or at the sides; by godets starting higher 
in the circular or flared skirt; by lines, patches, and blocks of trimming; by the use of 
color in strata, one stopping at the natural line, or even above it; by pinches taken at 
the waist; by belts, single or double, tied tight around it; by rows of buttons; by 
bows in front with the lines of the skirt converging upward to them. Nicole Groult 
has a clever notion. She makes a number of evening frocks on “sports” lines, with 
embroidered jumpers, and then she ties round them a belt made of a strip of the 
material, which may be removed if you find, on experimenting with the effect, that you 
do not care for it. If it makes you happy to agree with the majority, you will keep 
your belt at the top of your hip, this season; right on the bone, where Chanel says 
she likes hers. 

You remember that I said in my forecast article that if skirts flared they must be 
short, as long flaring skirts are dowdy. This has proved so true that the majority of 
important designers have kept their skirts as short as ever. A few have slightly 
lengthened them; many of Vionnet’s are almost ankle length. None but the robe de 
style is really long. Skirts, though they are abbreviated, make the most of their 
opportunity, and become the favorite place of decoration. 

Here is another list I made, as I watched the procession of Molyneux’ mannequins, 
of some of the things that are done to skirts. They are embroidered even when nothing 
else in the frock is embroidered; covered with large cut-out flowers; beaded; jeweled; 
encrusted with blossoms unknown to botany; fringed in various fashions, including 
silver chains, and a new notion of cutting Georgette crépe into tiny strips and sewing 
spangles on them; tasseled; pailletted; covered with tails or lappets of fur (Lanvin has 
a black satin coat with the whole skirt a mass of sable tails); cut into overlapping rows 
of tabs; made of different color or different material, frequently of fur when the rest 
of the model is silk or wool or velvet; made entirely of strips of the material. I might 
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THE SILHOUETTE 


CHANGES WITH 








Lamé tissue, in a fine 
black and silver check 
plaited, is used for the 
skirt. The blouse is of 
plain navy blue crépe. 





REDFERN 





BERNARD 


go on indefinitely, but you get the tendency from this. 

Sleeves have come in for a lot of attention. They are 
puffed, above or below the elbow, decorated when the rest 
of the gown is plain, made of another material or color. 
They are lavishly furred, and cuffs on outdoor models are 
particularly important. Collars have been trying to get up 
in the world for some time. Judging by the number of 
high collars on daytime frocks in these collections, they 
stand a good chance of rising. Patou bones his under the 
ears—do you remember when we used to tuck tiny bits of 
cotton under the ends of the bones to keep from getting a 
perforated neck? Lelong makes little turn-over collars of 
fur, and ties bows in front of them. Drecoll, as you see in 
Monsieur de Monvel’s drawing, likes to add big cravats 
to choker collars. 

As to materials, velvet is far in advance of all the others, 
as I said it would be. There is a good deal of velveteen for 
daytime models, particularly for morning and sports. 
There are hundreds of silk velvet frocks, often with the 
picturesque addition of lace cuffs and collars. Regular 
silk velvet, chiffon, panne, printed velvets, and Patou’s 
special erect-pile velvet more than a meter wide, are used 
for the daytime. Artificial silk velvets are featured largely 
in the evening modes. Raised velvet designs on voile 
make some attractive models, and Bianchini’s printed 
lizard-skin velvet figures in about half the collections. 
The lamés are very important—particularly, of course, in 
the evening for lovely ensembles of wide ample coats or 
capes, and slightly draped or flaring fur bordered dresses to 
match. But we find lamé frocks for afternoon wear as 
well, especially a fine black and silver check of which 


Dark rose-brown duvetyn, 
buttoned up to a collar 
A coat-frock 
with a very new and 
smart flared silhouette. 


of beaver. 


BERNARD 


THE COSTUME 


Unlike skirts and coats 
are very smart this season. 
The coat is of dark brown 
plain wool, while the 
skirt has a fine stripe. 


Black velvet, with plaited 
velvet skirt. Shows the 
new interpretation of the 
bolero line, stopping at 
the hips over @ sash. 


An entire frock made of 
suéde antelope, in black, 
with touches of fur and 
metal embroidery. One 
of the season’s sensations. 
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PARIS 
ORNAMENTS THE 
FRONTS 
OF FROCKS 


Rs 





DEUILLET 


On this frock of black ottoman Deuillet makes Deuillet gives several evening gowns this sil- 
the front the focal point of the frock. The houette; it is rather molded to the figure and 
collar is of white satin, bordered with ermine has a decidedly flared skirt set on at the hips. 
and an ermine bow at the raised waist-line. Black satin embroidered in pink and silver. 


Another frock with much the same silhouette 
is of black crépe de Chine, made with the 
lighter bodice, and the tiered skirt mounting 
up infront. The bow is embroidered in coral. 


several designers have made models. It is illus- dresses. Many handsome coats are made of otto- 
trated in a model from Redfern on page eighty- man silks, or the revived armure weaves. A bit of 
five. Poiret, Patou, and Lenief, to mention the taffeta, in which Patou believes for the near future, 


names that first occur to me, have made evening has found its way into the present. Some silk 
coats from Bianchini’s ‘La Mer,” a design of Raoul _ broché is used by Lanvin in huge patterns for her 


Dufy. Lelong’s handsomest evening ensemble, exquisite robes de style, by Chantal, Patou. and 

sketched on page seventy-eight, is made of Cou- Yteb. Chiffon makes also as many dance frocks as 

durier’s green, mauve, and silver brocade. Du- ever. Lace, in metal and in color, figures largely 

charne’s wonderful “Oiseau dans la Lumiére” has — in Chanel’s collection and elsewhere in black. 

been made into a sumptuous coat by Lenief. In woolens, we find immense quantities of kasha, 

. To continue the tale of the silks, satin has come _ used particularly by Vionnet and Lanvin, and for REDFERN 

in for a good deal of attention, especially from coats and sports types by every designer. Meyer’s 

Vionnet, ae models are — out this year in Rie in the diagonal — — many All of the interest of this frock is concen- 
great triangles, using two sides of a crépe satin, travel and street costumes. Broadcloth, alone or in a . a es aie — : 
instead of in her favorite squares or dessus combination with velvet, has interested all the trated in the front. The fabric “a one of the 
Quantities of crépe frocks are seen. A little moire houses. Chanel is faithful to Rodier’s Crepella in new bordered materials, black crépe bordered 


has been used, principally for evening coats and — various weights for coats and dresses. Soft finished with patterned gold. Gree collar and belt. 
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Half of the collection of Martial 
et Armand shows decorated 
backs instead of fronts. This 
black velvet frock is typical. 


(Left below) The best coat in 
Yvonne Davidson’s collection 
she makes three ways for morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 


woolens of various types make quantities of warm 
little frocks, with wider skirts, long sleeves, and 
frequently high collars, such as the one from 
Bernard on page eighty-five. Wool jersey, 
particularly the kasha-djersa cf Rodier, is much 
used for sports clothes. His shaded kasha has been 
employed for several ensembles. Shaded velvets, 
by the way, make a good many models, Vionnet 
being particularly interested in them. A quantity 
of leather finds its way into the mode, both “‘ dressed” 
and suéde finished. Chanel has lots of little jackets 
of it; Martial et Armand entire sports frocks; 
Redfern a coat-dress of suéde finished antelope, 
illustrated on page eighty-five, to mention only 
a few of them. 

As for colors, one is undecided whether to give the 
palm to the wine shades or the greens. The wines, 


Bianchini’s ribbed silk in rich 
dark green, banded with beaver, 
is used for this coat made full 
in the back, and not in front. 
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MARTIAL et ARMAND 


Even sports frocks are accent- 
uated in the back by Martial et 
Armand. This frock is of shiny 
thin leather of a bright blue. 


One of Mrs. Davidson’s special 
“double” frocks has a slip of 
Florentine red charmeuse with 
touches of Bianchini’s lamé. 


on the whole, have it. Reds are mixed in varying 
proportions with both purples and browns to make 
a wide variety of rich, warm colors. The whole scale 
of the winter coloring is deep and warm-looking. 
The greens are astonishingly varied, from very dark 
myrtle to so faint a shade that it is almost white. 
The yellow-greens are the newest. Greens do not 
blend as blues do. You may take any number of 
blues from any part of the gamut and put them 
together quite safely; but you must be more 
cautious with greens. All the blues are seen from 
sky to midnight. The wood and leather browns are 
still favorites. ‘‘Off’’ colors—faded blue, lilac, rose 
and green—are liked. There is plenty of beige and 
fawn. Raspberry or rose and fawn is a novel 
combination favored by Chanel and Chantal among 
others. Purples and lilacs (Continued on page 134) 
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i EDE MONVEL. 


Madame Madeleine, of Drecoll, “Napoleon” this costume is called, 
makes some capes like those of an because of the coat of gray broad- 
Italian officer. This one is of cloth so much like the Little Corpo- 
black velvet, worn over a gown of red ral’s. There is a skirt of black 
broadcloth, made of joined squares. ciré satin and a white silk blouse. 


Another gray cloth coat, with the de 
Medici collar that appears in many 
of the collections, has the slightly 
flared hem that is almost the pre- 


iz C CO scribed line for coats this winter. 
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BERNARD 
B DE MONVEL 


The one button of this egg-plant 
colored wool coat is raised to the 
higher waist-line. The beaver shawl 
collar and the application of the fur 
to the sleeves is typical of this season. 
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A coat that is interesting from the 
back is in two pieces, with the upper 
part bolero line 
and the lower falling in loose folds. 
It is of leaf-green velvet, with mink. 


suggesting the 
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Burden Stage 


HUGH 





WALPOLE 
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Mr. Walpole seems to give about one third of the year to 
the tasting of all the heterogeneous sensations which London 
can provide for the connoisseur and two thirds to the exer- 
cise of his vocation in some withdrawn spot in Cornwall that 
nobody, save a postman or so, and Mr. Walpole, has ever 
beheld. During one month it is impossible to “‘go out” in 
London without meeting Mr. Walpole—and then for a long 
period he is a mere legend of dinner tables. He returns 
to the dinner tables with a novel complete. Arnovv Bennett. 
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A New Novel By 
HUGH 





WALPOLE 
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** Longstaffe ran into 
him, apologised, 
stopped, and looked 
up. The man was 
like a statue and, in 
that mist, gigantic.” 





: HARMER JOHN 


A Story of the Power of a 


N a December night in the year 1go6 a 

ferocious storm swept across our town. 

In the days around Christmas there is 
often such a storm and, when other parts of England 
are showing gratitude sentimentally for the tradi- 
tional snow, we recover from our torrents of rain 
to find the air warm, our skies mildly blue, the tower 
oi our cathedral stretching pearl-gray to heaven 
and the Pol rumpled with sunshine sliding to the 
sea. 

On this especial evening, December twenty- 
second, 1906, Mrs. Penethen, a well-known and 
respected widow, was sitting in front of her kitchen 
fire, her skirt drawn up to her knees, her toes resting 
on a wool-worked cushion, in her old, old house in 
Canon’s Yard. 

Mrs. Penethen had lived in that house for forty 
years: she had come into that same kitchen with 
the curlicues on the ceiling and the two big warming- 
pans on the right of the oven—all then as it is now— 
when she was a blushing bride of twenty: she had 
borne two children in the four-poster up-stairs, she 
had nursed her husband in the weeks of his fever, 





Desire for Beauty 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


had seen him laid in his coffin, had seen the coffin 
carried down the crooked black oak staircase—and 
now there she sat with her feet up on the fender 
reading “‘Thelma,” by Miss Marie Corelli, and 
wondering whether she would hear the cathedral 
clock strike ten through the storm. 


HE was not alone in the kitchen. There were 
also with her a cat, a dog, and a sharp-eyed girl. 
The cat and the dog were asleep, one on either side 
of the fire; the girl was sitting staring straight before 
her. Her hands were clasped, not tightly, on her 
lap. 

Mrs. Penethen was accustomed that her daughter 
Judy, who was now twenty-one and should know 
better, should sit for hours, saying nothing, doing 
nothing, only her eyes and her rising falling breasts 
moving. 

Through the icy cold and black waters of ‘“‘Thel- 
ma’s”’ theatrical number her mind moved searching 
for her children. She was always carried away by 
anything that she read—that’s why she liked novels, 
especially did they lead her into loves and countries 


Transcendent 


that were strange to her. So she had, during the 
last two hours, been wandering with Thelma; her 
daughter’s eyes now dragged her back. Fifteen 
years of married life and no child! All thought of 
one abandoned—and then Maude. Four more 
years and then Judy. One more year and the sud- 
den fever and poor old John with his brown eyes, 
his side whiskers, and the slight hunch of his left 
shoulder, shoved down into the ground! 

The book slipped onto her lap. She stared into 
the crimson crystal coals. John! . . . His hand 
was on her arm, his soft voice like a lazy cat’s 
begging her pardon for one of his so many infideli- 
ties. He always confessed to her. At first she 
had been unhappy, once she had run away for two 
nights, but he always told her that he loved her far 
the best, that she would outlast all the others. 
And she did. He was her lover to the very end, 
and kind and tender . His brown eyes and 
the slight hunch on his shoulder. 

He had been so sorry always for his infidelities, 
but he had never promised that there would not be 
another. He knew that he could not resist . 
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Here, in Polchester, there had never been a scandal 
because of him. Women loved him and kept their 
mouths shut. Not as she had loved him. Not as 
she had kept her mouth shut. Shut for forty years. 
That was why they called her a bitter old woman. 
She put up her hand to her hair. Perhaps she was 
bitter. Indifferent. She did not believe in people. 
Cats and monkeys she had read somewhere . 
Only in novels were they fine and noble. 

She heard a door banging somewhere above in the 
house. She got up, the book falling on the floor. 
She stood listening. Was there not another 
sound? Some one knocking? She turned back to 
the room: “Did you hear anything, Judy?” 

The girl shook her head impatiently. Mrs. 
Penethen took the lamp from the table, went to the 
kitchen door and opened it. She stood in the little 
dark space between the two doors, listening, the 
lamp raised. 


| usted unmistakably there was a knock on the 
outer door—a pause and then two more. 
With her free hand she pulled back a bolt, turned a 
key, and opened the door a little way. A man was 
standing there. She always afterward remembered 
that he had seemed there in the darkness, lit only 
by gleams from the blowing street lamp, gigantic: 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

There was no answer. The 
forward. 

““What do you want?” she asked more sharply, 
drawing back. The scurrying rain was keen 
against her face, and the wind, rising once more, 
blew her clothes against her legs. 

‘I want some supper and a bed.” He drew 
nearer to her and she saw that he was carrying a 
bag. She realized instantly that his voice was a 
foreigner’s. 

“‘T have nothing here,”’ she answered sharply. 

“There is a card,” he said, raising one arm, “in 
your window. It says ‘Spare room for gentleman.’ ” 

The storm was now shouting at them, trying to 
drive them in. ‘‘There is no room,” she screamed 
against the storm. “Engaged.” 

Then suddenly she saw his face, as he stepped 
back beneath the street lamp. It was the face of a 
boy. She had expected some foreigner, some hulk- 
ing tramp threatening her. She was not afraid; 
she had only once or twice in all her life known fear. 
She knew how to protect herself. But now sud- 
denly she knew that there was no need for protec- 
tion—no need at all. Then she remembered that 
the voice had been soft, foreign, but an educated 


figure stepped 


voi e. 


HE moved back carefully into the house. ‘‘ You 
\ had better come in for a moment out of this,” 
she said, raising the lamp. 

“Thank you,” he said, and followed her in. 

In the kitchen there was the light of the fire and 
the steady flame of the lamp set now on the table. 
She looked at him, sharply, keenly, as she always 
looked at every one. 

She saw now that he was not givantic, but tall 
indeed, well over six foot. Broad with it. Very 
broad in the oilskins that he was wearing, the collar 
turned up high and a seaman’s oilskin cap on his 
The first thing that 
she noticed deeply was the childlike face shining 
with the rain through the oilskin. It was as though 
a boy had dressed in his father’s clothes. But he 
was not a boy. Thirty, perhaps, or more. The 
mouth which turned up at the corners now, smiling, 
was a boy’s mouth. The eyes were bright blue and 
A lock of damp black hair straggled down 
beneath the cap touching his eyebrow. He made 
a movement with his hand to push it back. 

‘You'd better take that oilskin off,” she said 
severely. ‘‘ You’re dripping.” 

“TI don’t hope,’’ he said, in a voice rather husky 
with a foreign accent that puzzled her because it 
was strangely familiar, ‘that you'll think me rude 
for coming at this hour. My heartliest thanks for 
your courtesy.”’ 


head low down over his brow. 


clear. 





E SUDDENLY clicked his heels and bowed 

stiffly from the waist up in what she supposed 
was German fashion, in what at any rate was not 
English. Then he took off his oilskins piling them 
on a chair. He was dressed in a decent dark blue 
suit. He was certainly a very large man, as broad 
as he was tall. He was not fat, but his face was 
chubby, rosy, and plump, his blue eyes staring with 
a little blinking bewilderment as though he were in 


“He said that he didn’t want 
to change anybody, but he 
thought people 
happy as they might be or as 
beautiful as they ought to be, 


weren't as 


and if a few saw things as he 
did they could band together.” 


truth a small boy suddenly wakened from sleep. 
He was a man though. He stood like a man, a 
little on the defensive, balanced stoutly on his legs 
ready for any one. Perhaps he was a German 
with his bow and his chubby cheeks, his blue eyes 
and this thick body. She didn’t like Germans. 

“You can rest here a minute or two if you care 
to,’’ she said, ‘‘ but you'd better be getting on soon if 
you're wanting a bed to-night.”’ She looked at him, 
then added: ‘‘There’s a hotel down in the town. 
In the market-place. Down the hill.” 

*“Yes,”’ he said smiling at her, ‘‘I were there and 
all was engaged.’’ He smiled so that she was com- 
pelled to smile too. She did not wish to. She 
was compelled. Then suddenly he saw Judy. 

““My daughter,’ Mrs. Penethen said. ‘My 
name is Penethen.” 

He got up, bowed, then said, “‘ Hjalmar Johanson.” 

‘I beg your pardon.” 
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Wait—I have a 


Svedish. 


“Hjalmar Johanson. 
card.” 

He delved into his clothes and produced a very 
large pocketbook, then, after searching, a card. 
She read: 


Hjalmar Johanson 
Gymnastic Instructor 
Certified Professor of Gymnastics 
Stockholm 
Address Amager Faelledvej 11/5 
Kobenhavn 


“Kobenhavn?” she repeated. . 
“Ves. Copenhagen. That’s what you call it in 
Half—and_ half 


England. But I’m a Swede. 
English.” 

“Half English?” 

“Yes, my mother were English.” 
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Having gone so far, accidentally as it were, 
without intending it she felt that she must offer him 
some food and drink. Afterwards when, as she so 
often did, she looked back to the events of this 
evening, she wondered at her own actions. Unlike 
her to admit a strange man into her house without 
a question! But it seemed to her that she was 
caught by some force stronger than herself and 
before she realized it he had drawn up his chair 
to the table and was eating the cold ham and bread 
and butter and drinking the beer, talking, laughing, 
jolly as though he had known them a hundred years. 

As he talked Judy, too, was caught, Judy who 
never thought of a man. She turned in her 
chair to look at him, fixing upon him that same 
incredulous questioning glance that she had for all 
humankind. She said nothing, she did not move; 
she mighi have been a figure painted in pale blue 
and gray against her dark chair. 








“Suddenly he comes out with it, speaking to 


the air—what he wanted to do. 


To pull 


down the slums, to build magnificent streets 
up from the river with statues and towers.” 


Yes, he was half English, half Swede. His 
mother was English, a Glebeshire woman indeed— 
family Polruan, Annie Polruan. 

She had gone out when quite a girl with some 
English people to service in Stockholm. There 
she had met his father. He was a farmer—not a 
good man, no. He had been thrown from a horse 
and killed when he, the boy, was twelve. The 
only child. He had had to work for his mother 
then. Had been all sorts of things in Stockholm, 
barber’s boy, waiter, sold newspapers, doorboy at a 
hotel, then because he was tall and strong he had 
been for some years an artists’ model. He liked 
that. Oh, yes, he loved pictures—never could see 
enough of them, would go to Italy one day, Florence, 
yes, and Rome. 

Then an artist had been good to him and advised 
him because of his strength to go in for gymnasiura, 
to be a physical instructor, ora masseur. Yes, there 








were many in Stockholm. He had gone through the 
course in Stockholm, doing it well. In the middle 
of it his mother had died. Yes, he had missed her 
terribly. It was his first great loneliness. He was 
so lonely, although he had many friends, that so 
soon as he had finished his course he went to 
Christiania. He was there for a year teaching 
gymnastics and doing a special medical course. 
Then he went to Copenhagen. Yes, the capital of 
Denmark. A very nice town. He did very well 
there, teaching exercises, making fat gentlemen and 
ladies thin, instructing in schools. He made some 
money, too—quite a bit. He was restless. His 
great ambition was to go to England and see where 
his mother had lived and afterward, perhaps, 
Italy . . . Donatello . 

Mrs. Penethen asked whether that was a place. 

No, it was a man. A sculptor. Who made 
statues. Not the greatest, (Continued on page 182) 
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Olga Baklanova, as the Spanish gipsy Carmencita, in the wholly new and 
passionately intense version of the Mérimée-Bizet masterpiece as done by the 
Moscow Art Theater Musical Studio, Morris Gest’s latest Russian discovery. 


When the Russians return in December, singing and acting, one of 
their gayest evenings will be Offenbach’s ** La Périchole,” melodrama- 
houffe of Lima under Spanish rule. Baklanova is the street-singer. 


MOSCOW SENDS ART THEATER'S 
NEW MUSICAL STUDIO 
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French romance, in the form of LeCocq’s ‘*La Fille de Madame Angot,” ap- 
pealed strongly to Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko when he created the Moscow 
Art Theater’s lyric daughter five years ago. Baklanova (center) as Mille. Lange. 


r 


; 
Photograpas by courtesy of Morris Gest 


A scene from Rachmaninoff s short opera of peasant passion, 
‘“* Aleko,’ which, in a Pushkin evening entitled “Love and 
Death,” will reveal the great composer-pianist in a vein new to us. 


RUSSIA’S REALISTS BORROW ROMANCE 
FROM MANY COUNTRIES 
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SUR Sa be 


ge ve te ae, 


Irtis—I know who you You’re 
Napier’s pretty wife—pretty Venice. I saw 
a photograph of you once—in some paper. 


TAR 
GREEN 


The 


are. 


HAT 


Act ing Version 


A Romance 


By 


MicwHaAELt ARLEN 
With Drawings from the Stage 
by Henry Raleigh 
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ACT THREE 

Time: Nine months later. 

Scene: A convent nursing-home on one of the outer boulevards of Paris. 
It is the intention of this act to present the tragedy of Iris March as 
part of the ordinary life of a nursing-home, where tragedies are 
necessarily part of the routine. Therefore the act will both begin and 
end with some manifestations of the ordinary life of the place. The 
tone of the act is very quiet, gray. The scene is the entrance-hall of 
one of the upper floors of the convent nursing-home. The effect 
the place makes on the observer is that it is hewn from gray stone. It 
is austere and cold, but not ill lit. The time is evening. On the right 
wall is the entrance-doorway, completely dominating that wall; a 
very tall doorway, arched to a point, as it might be a church door. 
Attached to the wall on its right is a large black stove, of the kind you 
open out in front and rake. Above the door is a large round clock, 
pointing to about ten o'clock. The back wall is of arches, though they 
do not reach to the top of the wall. There are three arches—faciing 
front—wide and spacious arches, solidly built. Through the arches 
is very plainly visible a corridor that runs from end to end of the back, 
going out on the left through another arch set at right-angles to the 
left-hand arch facing front. Through the center arch and the left- 
hand arch are seen two doors, opening out from the corridor; obviously 
of patients’ bedrooms. Across each door is inscribed the name of 
some saint. On the wall over the door seen through the center arch— 
the door of Iris’s room—is burning an oil lamp, which is the only 
light in the corridor. There is a smallish table by one of the pillars of 
the arches at the back, opposite the door of Iris’s room. In the corner 
between the back wall and the right wall, fixed on a stand against 
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the wall fairly high up, is an image of a saint. On the left 
wall is set a large tall window, through which a lamp may be seen 
burning, obviously in the garden below. By the window is a large 
table, on which are papers, temperature charts, ink, etc., etc. Also a 
wooden chair or two. 


At Rise: Through the entrance-door comes short, stiff gentleman with 
a small dark beard, a black overcoat, a bowler hat, and a businesslike 
little bag in his hand. Obviously, a French doctor. He walks— 
struts—across to the large table by the window, plumps his bag down 
on it, picks up a pad of paper, looks at it, grunts, drops it, walks 
through the right-hand arch to the right-hand door in the corridor, 
opens it quietly, and is met in the open doorway by a nun, in coif, etc. 


Nun—Bon nuit, docteur! 


Doctor—Bon nuit, Madeleine. Alors? [Nun hands him what is 
obviously a temperature chart. The doctor looks at it, grunts, and gives 
it back to the nun, who quietly re-enters the room, while the doctor struts 
busily back to the table, takes off his bowler hat and plumps it down by the 
bag, and struts out to the left through the archway in the corridor.) 


[Enter by the entrance-door a nun carrying a large bouquet of red roses, 
only partially covered with paper. She shuffles as she walks direct to the 
corridor, visible through the center arch—Iris’s room—opens the door very 
quietly and passes in.] 


[Enter by the arch at end of corridor Dr. Conrad Masters followed 
by a sister. His coat is still unbuttoned and flaps about, and he is still the 
Same restless, vague, worried, testy, abrupt Conrad Masters. Beneath his 
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overcoat he is wearing a dinner-suit. The sister has a temperature chart 
in her hand, which she tries to show Masters as they are passing Iris’s 
door, but he testily waves her aside and strides to the large table by the window 
and puts down his hat beside the French doctor’s, then he paces testily about, 
his hands behind his back.| 


Masters (muttering to himself )—Sleep—that’s all she wants—a little 
normal sleep. [Zhe nun who took the flowers into Iris’s room comes out 
and holds a thermometer up to the light and looks at it—then she comes to 
the sister and the sister writes the temperature down on the chart— 
abruptly.| Well, Sister Virginia? [Takes chart from Virginia, reads, lays 
it on table—Virginia crosses right to stove—the nun with the thermometer 
goes back into Iris’s room—Sister Virginia has opened stove—ts 
kneeling—raking inside of stove—Masters pulls out his watch, compares 
it with the clock over the door, and puts it back testily.] No sign of the 
young man yet? 


SISTER VIRGINIA (her back to him, raking the stove)—Some roses have 
just come. 

MAsTERs (testily)—Roses! 

SISTER VIRGINIA (to the stove)—They’re what she likes. She looks at 
them when she can’t see us. I’ve never seen any one look at roses with 
such hungry eyes. 

Masters (pacing about, testily)—Yes, yes! But no sign of him yet? 

SISTER VIRGINIA (still on her knees, but looking round at him)—Per- 
haps he can’t come. Young men are young men. One can’t tell. 
Besides, isn’t he married? No, one can’t (Continued on page 168) 
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CALLOT 


One of the splendid fabrics from Coudurier, brocaded in black and gold and 


woven into squares of shawl size, is used by Callot for this evening wrap. 


BARON DE MEYER DISCUSSES THE MODE 


Baron De Meyer Records Personal Interviews With 
the Heads of Several of the Great 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 
N THE July issue of Harper’s Bazar we were 
told by Madame Lanvin, by Mademoiselle 
Chanel, and a few others, of their inability to 
alter existing fashions at will. This evidently ex- 
plains why collections nowadays cease to advocate 
entirely new styles. What we are shown is merely 
an offering of new models suitable at present for 
autumn and winter wear. True, these models are 
replete with new suggestions. new details which, if 
accepted, eventually develop into a new point of 
view. This new point of view in its turn, after the 
eye has got used to it, becomes the new mode. 
This process, nowadays, is slow to develop; it comes 
by degrees, for nothing radical, no immediate 
change of style, is tolerated. 

Mr. Worth said to me, only a short while ago, 
“'T foresee skirts down to the ground, yes, actually 
covering the feet. The formula, however, is as yet 
to be found, for we can’t retrograde to ten or 
twenty years ago. No, it won’t come, not before 
four or five years from now.” He said he felt it in 
the air. How can he feel it, I wonder? 

True, Madame Vionnet has designed one such 
gown. It is shown in her new collection and seems 
intended for the Duchess of Towers in Du Maurier’s 
“Peter Ibbetson.” One can hardly picture the 
same women, those who barely cover their knees at 


Parts Houses 


present, appearing in such gowns. Until I can 
conclusively reply to my own query I must content 
myself with telling the readers of Harper’s Bazar 
of the 1925 winter fashions. 


CHuEz WORTH 


' ORTH’S collection accentuates the several 
distinct tendencies toward new departures. 
“What I have tried to do,” said Mr. Worth to me, 
“is, while transforming the silhouette, to have it 
remain supple. No modern woman nowadays would 
consent to be hampered in her movements. [| 
haven’t actually raised my waist-line but have 
raised my trimmings. They are placed much higher. 
Besides, I have widened my sleeves. No, not puffed, 
only ‘bouffant’ from the elbow downward, and tight 
again at the wrist. I’ve trimmed my coats very 
profusely with fur, in some cases with fur of the 
finest quality, such as mink or a new kind of ‘baby’ 
beaver. one of the richest looking furs of the season. 
Yes, furs interest me particularly. See this South 
American cream-colored broadtail coat lined with 
nutria. Don’t you like it?” 
Another coat passed which attracted my atten- 
tion. It was made of light brown summer ermine 
bordered by another “new” fu¥ called ‘fouine,”’ 





which I am told is called ‘‘French marten” in 
English. The Worth collection is very large. It 
consists of some 360 pieces in all. The range is 
excessively varied. There is no doubt about the 
Worth waist-line being placed very much higher 
than it was six months ago. In some instances the 
material follows the line of the figure very closely 
and gives the Worth day dresses quite an altered 
appearance. With their high collars, their modern- 
ized bell sleeves and, in some cases, their semi-fitted 
waists, they look unusual. 

A cream velvet frock, for instance, has a short and 
narrow band not more than twelve inches long 
placed right beneath the bust pretty high up, even 
if not as yet reaching the Directoire lme. A very 
original street gown is made of a shimmering 
shepherd's plaid material, which on close inspection 
proved to be black and silver 

A soft straight pile velvet has a crépe de Chine 
back. It is a Coudurier fabric and called ‘‘Sleas.” 
Worth uses it in moss green for a charming little 
evening gown. These, as well as evening coats, are 
very numerously represented. In this collection 
they are made either of plain or embroidered 
velvets or of brocade, which nowadays is as supple 
as mousseline. 

“Thais” is a beautiful (Continued on page 190) 
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“Lulu sat brooding. 


‘You are right,’ she muttered. 


‘T meant well—the defense of a fool.’” 
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THE ELEVATION OF LULU 


A Characteristic Story of Virtue Rewarded 


ALOPIN’S circle was not squeamish, but 

its eyebrows rose when he announced that 

he meant to marry Lulu. Lulu had been 
for six years what newspapers in England would 
have described as his “friend” if they had had 
occasion to refer to her. They might have added 
that she was famous for the many friends she had 
made before she knew him. One or two of his 
intimates were moved to remind Galopin of her 
experiences of friendship—in an abbreviated list, 
of course, their time being valuable. The lessee 
of the Comédie Moderne recited names for the best 
part of an hour, and Jaccottet, the gifted author 
of the most improper farces in Paris, spoke very 
gravely indeed. He said: 

“When I urge you to reconsider your intention, 
my dear colleague, I assure you I am not influenced 
by personal considerations. It is true your marriage 
might imperil my peace, but believe me it is entirely 
for your own sake I am against it.”’ 

“Comment?” interposed Galopin, his bald head 
askew. ‘‘My marriage with Lulu might imperil 
your peace? How do you work that out?”’ 

“But naturally! Your Lulu and my Yvette have 
been chums for half their lives, n’est ce pas? If, 
in your defiance of decorum, you make Lulu your 
wife, Yvette also may develop an itch for matrimony. 
lor that matter, all the women we know may be 
wanting the men to marry them—there is no limit 
to the evil you create. Undoubtedly you 
would be acting in a most egotistical way; but, I 
repeat, my counsel is dictated solely by your own 
interests.” 

“Ah, but listen!” exclaimed Galopin. ‘You 
horrify one by the philistinism of your views. I 


may 


With a 


Sardonic 


By 


Illu 


LEONARD MERRICK 


trated by Everett Shinn 


discover you to be bourgeois, positively bourgeois; 
I no longer recognize you. I have always thought 
you had the sincerest liking for Lulu.”’ 

““You were not mistaken. I find Lulu charming. 
She is intelligent and jolly, and she hasa good 
heart. I dine at no flat with more pleasure than 
at yours. Ah, yes, your arrangement with Lulu is 
perfect as itstands. But when you talk of wedding 
ceremonies—mon Dieu! That is another pair of 
shoes.” 

“What seek in marriage?’’ shouted 
Galopin. “It is companionship, n'est ce pas? Above 
all, companionship? Very well. I have found the 
best companion of my life in Lulu. My affections 
have never wavered from her since we came to- 
gether. I do not-romance, it is a fact. My virtue 
has been impregnable. There might be something 
in what you say if I were twenty years younger— 
but I should know myself by this time! I am not a 
Remember, I am forty-three.”’ 

“*That’s true,” said Jaccottet, who knew he was 
forty-six. 


does one 


boy. 


‘* JT AM a writer—I am above restrictions. Vice is 

at once my inspiration and my pastime. From 
the sewers I derive my daily bread. To share my 
interests, to be congenial, my wife must be emanci- 
pated. Lulu is, to the finger-tips, bohemian; she is 
a ‘good fellow’; I can take her anywhere—I do not 
speak of the show places. If you had seen her with 
me the other night in the rue Aubry-le-Boucher! 
To the manner born! And, mind you, there are 
more bottles broken across heads in the rue Aubry- 
le-Boucher than in all the rest of Paris. For us 
intellectuals it is essential to wallow in the mire— 





Smile 


Do you suggest 
my marrying some unsophisticated miss, if there is 
any left now, whose idea of seeing life is to go to 
the Moulin Rouge? I should expire of tedium on the 
honeymoon.” 

““Your outlook seems no wider than a wedding- 


life must hold no secrets from us. 


ring, my dear Roland. It is within the scope of 
human endeavor not to marry at all,” said Jac- 
cottet. 

“T owe it to Lulu! I do not forget her constancy 
during that year I was so hard up. An angel of 
devotion and economy. She walked with a string 
bag for miles every morning to find the lowest 
prices. Lulu, who has had the most fantastic 
luxury in her time! In Russia she was like Royalty. 
There were ninety-eight domestics in the palace.” 

“Too many!” 

‘**T do not boast—I have her word. Nothing was 
too superb for him to lavish on her. He was at her 
feet. Not only he. If you knew half the frantic 
things men have done for her! I am not bragging 
when I say it—Lulu’s career has been effulgent. 
And last month, when I had la grippe! Her devo 
tion was sublime. No words can say. She has 
more than deserved the step I take. But I have 
never had a hint from her—not a hint. She was 
stupefied when I told her my intention, she could 
scarcely believe her ears. She is veritably in ec- 
stasies; her delight and pride are touching to see. 
During my convalescence last month I felt I must 
buy her something very handsome when I was up 
azain, but a gift commensurate with all she had 
done for me would have been terribly expensive. 
And you see this has not cost anything at all.” 

“Not yet,” said Jaccottet, 
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“They were supping at every establishment from the new Chines: 
restaurant in the Latin Quarter to moribund Montmartré 


Galopin did not exaggerate Lulu’s joy. Nor 
should the uncharitable think she was so elated 
because, being but slightly his junior, and having 
lost her figure and gained a double chin, she put a 
reduced value on herself. Far from it. Parisians 
view the years of the opposite sex generously—a 
woman of tact is found young for decades; and a 
man of intellect doesn’t begin to look old till he falls 
to bits. Her elation was of the purest brand: she 
was to soar to the dizzy heights of respectability. 
Her head reeled in contemplating the sensational 
ascent. The gushing congratulations of the ladies 
at her next “at home” were delicious to her. There 
was a note of jealousy in their gush, and an air of 
superiority in her wreathed smiles. 

Alone at last with her confidante Yvette, she 
said censoriously, “Blanche gets more _ loose- 
tongued every day. That wasn at all a nice 
story that she told!” 

“We have been hearing it for six months,” yawned 
Yvette, surprised. ‘“‘It is time she got a new one.” 


“Tt was much too free. And I do not like the 
way she goes on—her affairs are too unsettled; 
before one is familiar with the name of one man, 
it is another. Blanche, you know, was never of our 
world.” 

“We are used to her. Our world? I have not 
recognized it for years, my dear. Wherever one 
goes, one runs against some nondescript from no- 
man’s-land, or upstart from the mud. The de- 
terioration since the war is frightful, of course. 
I always say I may see my servant scrubbing the 
floor in the morning, and supping at the next table 
to me at night. All the same, Blanche isn’t a 
bad sort—she is all right in her way.” 

“T don’t say she is not—in her way; but I com- 
plain that she has no moral sense. Blanche is one I 
shall not be able to keep up.”’ 

“What? You mean to drop her?” cried Yvette. 
“Ah, no, you can’t do that, after all this time!” 

“Tt will be compulsory. As a married woman I 
must draw theline. Blanche (Continued on page 164) 











The interior of Mary Pick- 
ford’s two-seated Saoutchik 
coupé reminds one of a 
quiet corner in a spacious 
drawing-room Aubusson 
tapestry lines the door panels. 


The smart motor of today 


means more than a perfect 
engine and a comfortable, 
well-built body. It has an 
interior designed and fitted to 
satisfy the needs and whims 
of the individual owner. 
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INTERIORS OF SPECIAL 

FRENCH MOTOR CARS 

ARE DESIGNED LIKE 
COMFORTABLE 
DRAWING-ROOMS 
























































(Left and above) A driver’s partition 
turns into a cupboard and auxiliary seats. 


A Diana Eight roadster with rumble seat for two is finished in deep maroon and black leather. 
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_ al 1 The Lincoln above was designed in desert sand color with black trim- 


mings for Al Jolson. 


It is lined with sand-colored Weise broadcloth. 











Henri Labourdette, a French 
designer of automobiles, plans 
many interiors quite like com- 
plete boudoirs. The two draw- 
ings above show a mahogany 
cupboard and a table which 
completes an auxiliary seat. 


(A bove, center) A motor interior 
designed for Alphonso XIII., 
the King of Spain, has an arm- 
chair which unfolds into a bed. 
When the bed is folded it is 
possible to pull out the auxiliary 
chairs which face His Majesty. 






































Behind the driver's partition 
(above) is secretly hidden a 
fascinating dressing-table of 
lime-tree wood. When it is 
opened it shows a three-sided 
mirror and a spacious cup- 
board for traveling accessories. 


The exterior of the cabriolet 
designed by Labourdette for 
the King of Spain, on a His- 
pano Suiza chassis, has most 
unusual “skiff” style mud- 
guards. The whole contour of 
the car suggests a royal owner. 
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Pach Brothers 


MISS CONSUELO VANDERBILT 


Of interest to international society was the announcement of Miss Vanderbilt's engagement 
Mr. Earl E. T. Smith, son of Mrs. C. Whitney Carpenter by a former marriage to Mr. Sydney 
J. Smith. Miss Vanderbilt is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, second, of 
New York and Newport, Rhode Island, and a granddaughter of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. Miss 
Vanderbilt was named for her aunt, Mme. Jacques Balsan, the former Duchess of Marlborough. 
Mr. Smith is a nephew of Cora, Countess of Strafford, Mrs. Alfred Kessler, and T. Suffern Tailer. 
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DRESSING THE HEAD, HANDS, AND FEET 


A Portfolio of Nine Pages Devoted to the Newest Jewels, Veils, 
Scarfs, Gloves, Purses, Handkerchiefs, and Shoes In Which 


the Partstenne Dresses 


By MarRieE 


O-DAY, when a smart woman dresses, it isn’t a question 

of a dress and a hat only, but a matter of planning, 

from undervest to ring, every detail of the costume. 
A woman no longer merely dresses; she composes a picture, 
every line, every shade in which must contribute to the har- 
mony of the whole. 

Never were the accessories of dress more important than 
to-day. A glove may ruin a toilette. Not even a handker- 
chief can be neglected. The feeling for this prevailing har- 
mony began with the introduction of the ensemble. Then 
the head fell into line, next the shoes and stockings, and so 
on until now a toilette is as carefully constructed as a picture 
puzzle. 

The keynote to the use of accessories to-day is that they 
should tone into the general scheme of the costume, not be 
notes of contrast. When shoes and stockings were black and 
gloves white, they were startling contrasts to the costume. 
The newer idea is that the arms and hands, legs and feet should 
harmonize with each other, and frequently with the costume. 
In general, the extremities should look “‘ nude,” that is, stock- 
ings should tone in with the flesh, gloves should practically 
match the stockings (a pinky beige), shoes should, when 
practicable, be on the beige tones or else shade into some 
color in the costume. There is no dressing one of the extremi- 
ties in one color and another in a contrasting color. This 
“nude” appearance of all the extremities in itself gives an 
appearance of unity to the toilette. 

Gloves are as simple as possible. The most favored glove 
is of beige suéde in the style once known as “‘ Biarritz,’’ that 
is, a short pull-on glove that wrinkles over the wrist, has no 
elastic to confine it, and is completely undecorated—no 
scalloped edge, no contrasting stitching. Plain one-button 
white kid, chamois, or doeskin gloves may be worn for tailored 
clothes, but at no other time; the glove of almost universal 
use is the beige slip-on. ° 

Purses were never lovelier than at present. The style most 
favored at the moment is a beige antelope pouch bag, gathered 
into a tortoise-shell frame and hung over the arm by antelope 
straps. This color brings gloves and purse into harmony. 





Her Smart Extremities 


Lyons 


This bag may be of suéde, suéde and antelope being almost 
indistinguishable and suéde being more practical; but ante- 
lope is a little smarter. 

Other fabrics are also made up in this style, such as the 
embroidered red felt bag on page 113, and the Patou red 
velvet on the same page, but nothing in the elaborate style 
of the once popular brocades in silk and velvet with heavy 
metal tops and chains is permitted. 

For tailored wear the type of bag made by Hermes is smart- 
est. These large leather affairs—great envelopes to tuck under 
the arm, or enormous bags with straps, such as are shown on 
page 113—are extremely chic. They are made of antelope, 
suéde, pigskin, morocco, etc., etc., are trimmed with metal 
—a border of clips or a clasp or edging of brass, silver, or 
nickel—and are frequently fastened with the convenient 
tobacco-pouch fastening which some of the dressmakers have 
used even on dresses. 

For more ‘“‘dressy”’ purses, bits of antique fabric are much 
used. A piece of a peasant’s gay skirt, a bit of an old Persian 
or Chinese robe, an unexpected square of embroidered felt 
unearthed in some Czecho-Slovakian farmhouse, any gay or 
georgous bit of fabric, is turned to account by the purse- 
makers, and to-day every couturier and milliner, as well as 
the regular artisans in this field, makes purses. 

Shoes have changed sufficiently in style to be said to have 
a new mode. The distinguishing characteristic of this sea- 
son’s style is the use of novel materials within the confines 
of three irreducibly simple shapes—the pump and the one- 
or two-strapped slipper. (Of course, the oxford for tailored 
and street wear.) There is no elaboration of strapping, no 
intricacy of cut, no richness of trimming; but, within the 
simple outline of pump or slipper, great novelty and variation 
are obtained by the use of unusual fabrics. 

For evening, metallic kids (gold, silver, and copper) are 
among the smartest materials. The blonde and téte-de-négre 
satins which held the field a few seasons ago have yielded to 
a still blonder satin—an almost honey color, which can be 
worn with any color dress. A pale blonde, almost a sunburnt 
flesh color, just a tone or two darker (Concluded on page 196) 
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AFTER THE 


Comes the Renaissance of 


Genuine Stones 


OVERPOPULARITY OF 
ARTIFICIAL JEWELRY 
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A series of flexible, brilliant 
drops like falling rain ends in 
one glorious emerald drop 
almost grazing the shoulder. 





























Modernistic in its georgeous peacock 
color scheme is this vanity case in 
brilliant green and blue enamels. 


(Second above) Delicate in color is an 
evening vanity case in white enamel 
set with brilliants and turquoises. 





Two views of a bracelet solidly 


jeweled with brilliants having buckle 
motif and a large sapphire clasp. 





Two views of a bracelet that is 
composed of onyx beads connected 
by onyx rings and diamond loops. 


(Right) A pin for the hat is com- 
posed of emeralds beautifully carved in 
India, and combined with brilliants. 
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The Jace, thickly set 
with bits of jade and 
brilliants in a mod- 
ernistic design, moves 
aside to show awatch. 


A sapphire and an 
emerald, exquisitely 
carved in India, are 
hung on an emerald 
and Lrilliant chain. 
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THE PERFECT DRESSING OF THE HEAD 
IS AN ART TO WHICH 
FEW ATTAIN 


It is still the greatest weakness in the costuming of the American 
woman that she doesn’t know how to dress her head. A perfect 
toilette is so much more than the right dress—or even the right dress 
and accessories; it’s the exquisite grooming of each part of the body. 
For the head there is, first of all, the masterly coiffure; then the perfect 
make-up, the irresistible hat, the correct scarf, the appropriate jewelry. 
Here we have one of the smartest hats of the moment (beige felt and 
velvet) with its accompanying nose veil in a beige mesh; a scarf in 
beige and black satin squares; a necklace of topaz rondelles; earrings 
consisting of a harmonizing disk hung on a chain of onyx and 
brilliants; and a shoulder brooch of three onyx rings and diamonds. 


Jewels on both pages from 
CARTIER 
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A simple dress shoe is of black antelope with 
a beveled black patent-leather heel, a decidedly 
smart note, and a silk bow with a brass tip. 





A RIGID SIMPLICITY OF LINE 
NEW SHOES ACHIEVE VARIETY 
BY NOVEL MATERIALS 














(Top left) Nothing is smarter for evening 
wear than metallic kid. In this French shoe 
the front, following a mode first introduced in 
sports sandals, is woven of strips of gold 
and silver kid. There is a diamond buckle. 


(Second left) One of Ducerf-Scavini’s best 
models is a patent-leather sandal with one 
broad strap cut out to look like two straps. 
Around the instep run rows of blonde stitch- 
ing and in the heel are inserts of blonde kid. 


(Third left) Blonde satin for evening is by 
no means passé. This Ducerf-Scavini 
model is in blonde satin with one strap, a 
piping of gold kid around the instep and heel, 
and finished with a gold kid Mercury wing. 


(Top right) A shoe simple in outline with 
all elaboration confined to the flat trim is this 
Ducerf-Scavini model of beige kid with a cut 
and pierced banding of the kid. A purse to 
match makes a smart accent to the costume. 


(Second right) One of this season’s many 
smart variations of the woven leather sandal 
is this French model of blonde alligator and 
white kid woven in a checked design in 
back and left pretty well open over the toes. 


(Third right) Blonde satin is blonder and 
smarter than ever—a lovely golden ivory tone 
to be worn with any evening costume. Noth- 
ing is better than a simple pump model 
with a slim crescent of amber rhinestones. 
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Again the woven sandal, simple in outline 
but intricate in design. Brown and white 
kid here form an interesting checkerboard. 
Such a style may be worn for anything from 
sports to evening wear, according to the fabric. 
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NEW COLORS, 


MAKE A NEW 





NEW FABRICS, 







*HRLEN- DRY DEM 


AND NEW 
SHOE MODE 


TRIMMINGS 


















































The most elaborate type of slipper one may with smartness wear 
is this of pale yellow-green satin. 
bands of silver across the instep. A cascade of brilliants forms 
the front trimming; from Perugia. The second model is 
of copper cloth, a simple style but the fabric’s the thing. 


There is a silver heel and 










Simple as the shape is, smartness is achieved by the use of 
marbleized kid in bois de rose and gold, combined with plain 
gold kid. The fourth slipper is mauve satin piped in gold with 
a rich arrangement of brilliants across the front; from N. Greco. 
Last comes a sandal checkerboarded in two tones of silver. 








Shoes on 


imported by 


A serviceable shoe is this with a vamp of triangular sections of 
cocoa-colored alligator interrupted by bands of matching kid, 
from Perugia. Second, a plain black patent-leather pump 
with of Third, an interesting 
shoe in several shades of beige-to-brown kid; from Julienne. 


band and heel snakeskin. 










A simple walking shoe of heavy 
brown leather with two rows of per- 
forations for trimming and a heel of 
leather lifts; from Ducerf-Scavini. 















this page 


I. MILLER 


Interesting new materials and colors applied to the simplest 
shapes give the keynote of the new mode. The fourth shoe is 
of snakeskin with banding and heel of plain brown leather. 
Last comes a one-strap slipper of plain brown kid with 
an appliqué of four rows of matching kid; from Perugia. 









Alligator, which with lizard and 
snakeskin shares the honors for 






street shoes, is here combined with 
leather; 






brown from Perugia. 
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(At the top) An assortment of gay little 
vanities in metal and enamel—a cigaret 
case, lip-stick and vanity, powder box 
with pastoral painting on ivory, memo 
pads—all exquisite accessories for the 


The three bags at the left above are: 
a beige glacé leather envelop with a 
monogram in brown enamel; a magenta 
suéde hand-bag with crystal fastening; 
an evening envelop of gold leather with 


The three bags at the right are: envelop 
purse of blue antique brocade with red 
and yellow embroidered flowers; en- 
velop purse of coppery patent-leather 
with a Chinese monogram; embroidered 





evening bag. From Elizabeth Arden. embroidered bees; Elizabeth Arden. 


(Above) Matching brace- 


lets and 
diamond shape are of 
gold beads hung on a gold 
mesh and very flexible. 
From Elisabeth Arden. 


earrings in 


evening 


purse; 


Elisabeth 


Arden. 












(Above, center) Steel 
beaded purse; evening bag of 
rhinestones and pearls with 
Beauvais vanity; draw- 
string bag of metal disks. 
(Below) Purse of antique 
Czecho-Slovak skirt fab- 


ric. From Bonwit Teller. 








The complete week-end bag that every woman has been 
looking for is of beige alligator fitted with every con- 
ceivable toilet requisite including a night-robe, sewing-box; 
and g number of beauty creams and lotions. It is lined 


with washable silver rubberised cloth. Elisabeth Arden. 


ACCESSORIES OF A COSTUME MUST AGREE 





AMONG 


and — silver 


Round amber top um- 
brella (on opposite page) 
in brown silk from Bon- 
wit Teller. 
umbrella 

top; 

Arden. 
below of satin with gold 


Plum colored 
with galuchat 
from Elizabeth 
Envelop purse 


embroidery. 
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; Handkerchiefs above: white pineapple 
cloth with net footing; blue and white 
linen; blue linen with white appliqué; 
chartreuse Marquise lace; yellow and 
white appliqué; green Georgette with 
lace; coffee chiffon with matching lace. 





The four leather bags (above) are for 
tailored wear; the one at the left is 
of blue French kid; below is a Patou 
envelop purse of magenta lizard skin; a 
Hermes pig-skin bag, with tobacco pouch 
opening; an envelop purse in beige calf. 








(At the extreme left) A Henri La Pensée 
evening bag of metal cloth with embroid- 
ery in purple and blue and a metal 
frame top. At the extreme right is a bag 
by Patou made of antique red velvet 
from a bishop's robe with a metal top. 
























Accessories on this page from 
BONWIT TELLER 





Above are two dainty 
imported powder vanities 
made of gay colored glass 





beads in floral designs. 
The one at the top is 
made on a metal frame. 
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(Below) An envelop purse of 
antique red felt with elabo- 


(Above center) A Hermes 
barrel-shaped leather bag 
with sipper opening. (Below) 
French handbag of antique 
red felt with red leather. 


rate embroidery. The hand- 
bag on the opposite side of 
the page is of the same fabric. 








Four bags for semi-tailored wear: narrow envelop of 
magenta tapir calf trimmed with gold plate clips; (back) 
bordered calf envelop, black with blue stripes, silver and 
marcasite clasp; Chanel’s bordered calf with enamel; 
(front) gray antelope with monogram in enamel. 








THERE ARE NOT ONLY NEW BAGS BUT A NEW MODE IN BAGS 
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No nightrobe could be more charm- 
ing than this of pale green triple 
voile finely plaited from shoulder to 
hem and girdled at an Empire 
waist-line. Over it is a little blue 
satin bed-jacket with marabout. 





Jibs ‘yf 
Lingerie on both pages from Yi | 
ELIZABETH ARDEN HH 


A gown of yellow triple voile has oddly shaped 
shoulder insets of écru lace. Pastel shades are 
as good as ever, but there is also a tendency 
for lingerie to match the dress, if only in the 
trimming, or to use neutral gray and beige. 


(Left) On a yellow silk ground are printed 
guaint bouquets in pink, blue, purple, and 
green. Around the points of the drawers, 
around the voke, and across the shoulders run 
pipings of green silk. The drawers are plaited. 


(Right) A delicate flat embroidery is worked 
in blue silk on a pink triple voile combination. 
On the chair hangs a chemise in green triple 





voile trimmed with lace dyed to match. The 





combination is much preferred in France. 


LINGERIE WITH A DECIDED AIR OF NOVELTY 
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A lovely gown is made of a yellow 
silk printed over with Pompadour 
bouquets in red, blue, and orange. 
The edges are outlined with 





















orange-colored silk. Nightrobes 
are almost as short as dresses. 








A rather more elaborate gown is made of 
plaited pink triple voile with shirt front and 
sleeves of a rich creamy lace. Such a gown 
as this, unusually lovely in detail and in 
the delicacy of the lace, is from England. 


(Left) A one-piece envelop chemise is given 
the appearance of a combination by the French 
makers, for the Frenchwoman abhors the 
straight-line envelop chemise. This one is 
of green triple voile trimmed with black lace. 


(Right) The lingerie most in fashion at present 
is made of triple voile with a delicate appliqué 





| of the same silk in a softly contrasting color. 
Here the background is pink with mauve 


/ } 
f \ 
/ / 
‘ f ° ° e e 
ya 4 morning-glories appliqué and a mauve border. 











THE CUT AND COLOR OF THE NEW LINGERIE 
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The 





YOUNG American donned knee-length 
A trousers and other paraphernalia of 
prescribed court dress, and went to a ball 

at Buckingham Palace. 

He confesses that a sense of unreality was 
upon him; he says that he felt a little like 
Cinderella, but more like the pumpkin that also 
featured in that classical story of a court ball. 
However, due to high official connection, he had 
received an impressive invitation to attend this 
function, and he had accepted it. 

Their Majesties King George and Queen 
Mary, his royal hosts, spoke graciously to him 
when he was taken up to them. He had been 
formally presented before, of course, or he would 
not have been invited. They were pleased to 
remember him, and after he had spoken to the 
other members of the royal household, he was 
introduced to the visiting king and queen in 
whose honor the ball was given. Nothing then 
remained, so he thought in his innocence, but to 
find an attractive partner and to dance. 

The excellent orchestra began to play a 
dignified and measured selection, and the British 
King and Queen performed a stately quadrille 
d’honneur. The ball was formally opened. 

After that only waltzes were played. The 
American, however, grew fond of waltzing, after 
he had acquired a charming partner, a younger 
member of the diplomatic set. To be sure, she 
spoke no word of English, and her French was so 
perfect that they could not possibly understand 
each other, but she was very pretty and danced 
beautifully, and when she smiled up at him he 
concluded that mere words were greatly over- 
rated anyway. Moreover he noticed that 
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QUEENS TASTES 


By Mauve ParKker CuI.Lp 


Decorations by Katharine Sturges 


certain younger members of the royal family 
were performing steps to the waltz music which 
bore striking resemblance to more modern 
dances, so he followed their excellent example. 

As he was blithely varying his steps and trying 
to think how to compose a compliment to his 
partner that would be both sincere and gram- 
matical, he was astounded to be touched on the 
shoulder with a long stick closely resembling a 
wand. The wand was manipulated by a nice 
young Englishman with whom he had played 
bridge only the day before, and who occupied 
some honorary official position at court. 

Our hero decided that it must be some sort of 
a game—one of those quaint English customs 
spoken of in guide-books—so, not to be outdone, 
he quickly guided his partner away from the 
holder of the wand. But the official pursued 
them; they danced more and more quickly. 
The charming young partner tried earnestly to 
say something, but the music drowned her 
words. Finally the Englishman, very red in the 
face, caught up with them. 

‘Look here!” he said, ‘‘I want to speak to you. 
You can’t reverse, you know.” 

“T can’t!” exclaimed the American in- 
dignantly. “Indeed, I can. My sister taught 
me years ago.” 

““No, no,” said the other. ‘‘What I mean to 
say is, you mustn’t reverse. It isn’t done. 
You must only turn from left to right.” 

His earnestness was convincing. 

“Oh, very well,” said the visitor. ‘ Allons, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

So off they went, from left to right, from left to 
right. He now observed that everyone else in 
the magnificent ballroom was dancing only from 
left to right, and never reversing. He became 
fond of dancing from left to right; he wondered 
why he had ever done anything else. 


UT during the very next dance, while he was 

adroitly fox-trotting from left to right to a 
perfect waltz time, he perceived the holder of 
the wand coming straight toward him. Before 
he could elude it, he was again tapped on the 
shoulder. 

This time he stopped at once, ready with an 
alibi. ‘Royal precedent,” he said. ‘All the 
younger ones are fox-crotting.”’ 

The Englishman regarded him sternly, 
‘“What I wanted to say was, you haven’t on your 
sword.” 

“‘T haven’t on my sword?” said the American. 
“Why, how could I have forgotten it! I never 
go to a dance without my sword. Some one 
wants to challenge me to a duel, I suppose?” 

The Englishman’s cold blue eyes expressed no 
appreciation of transatlantic humor. ‘‘ You 
must wear a sword,” he said, “if you desire to 
keep on dancing.” 

“But how can I get one?” 

‘Oh, come along with me and I’ll find you one.” 

So they escorted the girl with whom he had 
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Observations of the Wife 


Diplomat 


of a 


been dancing back to her chaperone, and the 
court official found a suitable sword. It was 
a long sword, and the American was not very 
tall, so he concluded to play bridge for a 
dance or two. 

However, later in the evening, he heard the 
strains of a delightful waltz, so he sought out 
his first partner, and out they went onto the 
almost empty floor. In spite of his sword, and 
in spite of not reversing, he was having a 
beautiful time, for they had the ballroom 
almost to themselves. But to his horror, when 
he glanced up, after they had been once around 
the room, he saw the wand approaching. 
This time the custodian of it bore down upon 
him with real annoyance visible in his hand- 
some face. 

“Stop dancing!”’ he commanded in a stern 
whisper. ‘‘Her Majesty is dancing!” 

Then the American perceived that Queen 
Mary, in a beautiful cloth-of-silver gown, was 
indeed dancing a dignified waltz with one of the 
members of the royal household. No one 
else except royalty was on the floor. 

“Three times and out!” said the 
sentative of a democracy. 

His partner, who did not understand 
English, smiled up at him, and they made 
their way to the supper room. 

Fortunately these rigid rules of decorum of 
the court of St. James’s are not in force in 
Spain, where the young and lovely queen 
dances a great deal and does not limit her 
partners to members of the royal household. 
Last year, for instance, at the summer palace 
near San Sebastian, she found such keen 
enjoyment in the jazz music of the touring 
Princeton Glee Club, that she literally danced 
through one pair of slippers and had to send 
for a new pair before the ball was over. 

It is almost universally agreed that this 
Queen, Victoria Eugenie, who is the youngest 
of the queens of the big nations, is also the 
most beautiful. She is tall, with hair that is 
literally golden in hue, her eyes are violet, her 
fair skin flawless, and, in short, she is the 
typical English beauty often described but 
rarely seen. She was born Princess of Batten- 
burg, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and 
was married at the age of nineteen. 


repre- 


ITHIN the first seven years of her mar- 

riage she bore six children, and although 

her eldest son, the Crown Prince Alphonso, is 
now seventeen, the Queen plays tennis vigor- 
ously with him almost every day. When the 
American Olympic champions were in Spain, 
not long ago, the Queen played in mixed 
doubles with them and held her own admirably. 
Then the Crown Prince and the Infanta 
Beatrice, who is fifteen, played, greatly 
excited at having partners of such distinction. 
A diplomat who witnesses these matches at 
the tennis court at the summer palace of the 


Among 


the Queens of Europe 


King’s mother, said: ‘And, you know, the 
Queen not only plays a vigorous, excellent 
game, but she looks so handsome when she is 
doing it. She dresses beautifully and ap- 
propriately for every occasion. When one sees 
her in the evening, for instance, it is hard to 
imagine any one more regal. But after all it is 
comparatively easy to look magnificent in 
long trains and diamond tiaras and all the 
trappings of royalty. And this queen not 
only does that, but she even looks queenly in 
the morning, in tennis clothes. Her taste is 
unfailing.” 


VERY one agrees that this is so; she seems 

to regard it both as a duty and a pleasure 

to dress exquisitely and fittingly. As she is so 
lovely looking and so thoroughly charming, 
the result brings pleasure to every one who 
sees her. Every detail of her costumes is 
planned with care so that it will harmonize 
with the whole; one of the things, for instance, 
to which she gives much attention is shoes. 
She not only wears shoes which are attractive 
in themselves, but they are invariably an 
integral part of her costume, and are perfectly 
suited to the occasion for which she wears them. 
In evening clothes her fair beauty is perhaps 
at its best; she often wears an extremely 
becoming tiara of diamonds and aquamarines, 
and another favorite among her jewels is a 
long chain of flawless diamonds. In _ her 
earlier photographs one can see that this chain 
was very much shorter than it is now. It 
gradually becomes longer and longer, for on 
various anniversaries (Continued on page 178) 
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your children should 
eat lomato Soup ! 





Red-ripe, luscious tomatoes abound in fruit juices 
and the ‘growth vitamins” which are so beneficial in 
promoting the healthy, sound development of children. 


Good tomato soup acts also as a wholesome stimulant 
[ and “conditioner” of the digestion. It renews the 
; appetite and helps to keep it strong and vigorous. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup contains only the pure 
tomato juices and luscious tomato “meat” strained to 
| a fine puree, blended with fresh country butter, and 
| deliciously seasoned. 





Often indicated by physicians even for very young 
children because its quality is always uniform, always to 
be trusted, always tempting and healthful. 










Extra nourishing prepared as a Cream of Tomato e- 
according to the simple directions on the label. ‘ P 
t +” 

Fy CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ge "A 


MDEN, N, Ju, U-S-A+ 






21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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NEW YORK 


FURS 
WRAPS - SUITS 
GOWNS - COATS 


SPANISH SHAWLS 
FRENCH NOVELTIES 








Ready-to-Wear 


Made-to-Order 


'_NEW MOROCCAN SKETCHES B) 


MONVEL 


B. BOUTET DE 
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Madame X 


Madame Y S X wears Técla Pearls, whilst the Oriental Necklace, for which 
Madame Z she is famous, reposes in the safe. 


MADAME Y wears Teécla Pearls and society wonders how she can afford Orientals. 


MADAME Z wears imitations and society knows nothing about it because no 
woman who wears imitations is ever in society. 


@ beda 
Técla Pearl Necklaces JI8. Iift th /wenue- New 


Endorsed by International Society _ Rue de 1a Paix. Paris 
as low as $100 7 Old Bond St., London 
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The inspiration for this beautiful new de- 
sign comes from an old Chinese lacquer 
screen in the possession of Mr. Haviland. 





It is one of those unexpected, enchanting 
color combinations that are sometimes found 
in old things. The prevailing colors are blues 
and reds charmingly blended with lighter 
shades. Lovely basket and flower centre is 
in perfect color harmony with the bird and 
flower border. 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 

Adding to the artistic qualities of the Gar- 
den of Allah design is that creamy whiteness 
which is exclusive with our china. It is due 
to a special kiln-firing process. This also 
produces a deep, rich glaze, and a china so 
hard that only a diamond can scratch it. Loc’: 
forthis pattern on the graceful Pilgrim shape. 
You will like it. 

To be had from good dealers. If your dealer does not 
have Theodore Haviland china, he can get it for you. 
Have him write us for full information. Not so expen- 
sive as its quality might suggest. Booklet in color on 
request. 





THEODORE HAVILAND -& CO. 


ORPORATED | 
26 WEST 23xp STREET, NEW YORK ; a vizzevoss 


CanaDiaAn Orrice: TuHeopore Havitanp & Co., Toronto 
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7 The Bourjois Salon 
at 28 Place Vendome, 


Paris, France 


eturning from. Paris 

othe American woman. 
need not trouble to pur- 
chase a reserve supply 
of Bourjois toiletries at 
the Salon in Place Vendome 
Fortunately, the self-same 
Parisian perfumes, powders 
and handmade rouges are 
to be had at the better 
shops of her own city. 


[ cht the better stores ) 


MANON LESCAUT* Face Powder 
ASHES of ROSES* Rouge 
Rouge CURRANT-ROSE* 
Rouge MANDARINE* 
Rouge FEMINA* 


Rouge FEMINA‘ and Rouge CURRANT: ROSE*ave 
new creationS~ - particularly brilliavt in Shade. 


OP aed 


tite for attractive 
booklet of Parisian 
perfumes, powders & 
( 
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| #Reg.U.S.Pat.Of, 


Bourjois 
NEW MOROCCAN SKETCHES BY 


B. BOUTET DE MONVEL | A. BOURJOIS & CO. 7ne_N-37 W.34th St__N.¥. City 
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CThoy rally diese the foot 


Because Cousins Shoes are Designed to Idealize 
the Lines of the Foot 


HERE'S an unmistakable difference in 

the appearance of your foot when 
wearing a Cousins shoe! Your foot actu- 
ally looks smaller and more graceful. 


A woman’s foot, to be the exquisite 
thing it can be, has to have certain exigen- ‘ = | These striking new paint- 
cies of line met in the designing of a shoe. y ings by B. Boutet de 

For instance, it is very easy for a shoe, . Monvel were recently 
that might be otherwise pretty-looking, exhibited in Paris a 
to give a suggestion of too broad an instep, will be shown in New 
too ‘‘straight’’ an arch, or too long a foot. 





Paris and 


York during the winter. 





It takes an uncommon designing ability 
to create a shoe that will make a woman's 
foot look as pretty as it should. 

Cousins shoes, the product of 76 years 
experience in making women’s fine shoes, 
embody many points of refinement that 
make all the difference in the world in the 
appearance of your feet. 





Milady’s every need in footwear, from 
the daintiest evening slipper to the sportiest 
riding boot is to be had in the Cousins line. 

ALSO COUSINS MODEASE 
—the stylish shoe that is also comfortable. 
Every woman has need for a shoe like this, 
so comfortable, yet so smart. 


‘*The Place of the Shoe in the Costume’ 


Anum of suggestions as to the shoe for the occasion may be had at 
the shops carrying Cousins shoes. Nearly every leading city has 
a Cousins merchant who can show you the new models for fall and 
winter. If you should not know the nearest Cousins merchant, write us 
for his name and for the folder,’ “The Place of the Shoe in the Costume.”’ 


SE] Cousins 
Pe en AO NEW MOROCCAN SKETCHES BY 
at Afth Avenue >New Vorr B. BOUTET DE MONVEL 


‘Rivana 
MODEASE 





Prices of Cousins Shoes 
$12.50 upwards 
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Jay-Tborpe 


NC 
57th Street, West 
New York City 




















A youthful Fall Street Frock of wool crepe in Toucan Green, 
Bordeau, Black and Navy; or of three-tone kasha in Green, Grey 
and Tan. Reboux’s “high ciuff’ Turban lends chic accompaniment. 


Gown 65.00 Sizes 14 to 40 Hat 25.00 











who shop at 





| oem dnl ga women 
Jay-Thorpe, do so in the Parisian manner 
choosing gowns, hats and accessories to 
harmonize in a carefully planned ensemble— 
for Jay-Thorpe specializes in providing all 











the smart details of the feminine wardrobe. 




















SOME RECENT WORK BY 
ANNA COLEMAN LADD 


(Below) <A 
bust 


Miss Elsie Ferguson posed for it. 
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Mrs. 
can Legion Memorial, ** The Cost of Victory.” 


Ladd is shown with her new Ameri- 


beautiful 


“The 


portrait 
Crystal.” 

















“The Eternal Game” is 
a spirited group made for 
a fountain on an estate. 


























A portrait bust of Miss Anne Morgan. 
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Chrysler Six 


The Phaeton - . - $1395 
The Coach - - - 1445 
The Roadster - - - 1625 
The Sedan - - - 1695 
The Royal Coupe - «+ 1795 

Brougham - - - 1865 
Thelmperial - - - 1995 
The Crown-Imperial - - 2095 


F. O.B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


: Chrysler Four 

The Touring Car - $ 895 
The Club Coupe - - 995 
The Coach - 2 + 1045 
TheSedan - - + - 1095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 

with balloon tires. 

There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan, 





Measure the world of difference between 
Chrysler Six quality and ordinary stand- 
ards, by the astonishment which featured 
the announcement of the new and greater 
Chrysler Six. 


Only Walter P. Chrysler could conceive 
of adding new quality to a car so outstand- 
ing that it could not be judged by any 
standards established by others. 


Overwhelming public approval—sales suc- 
cess surpassing anything in the industry— 
the complete and deep-seated satisfaction 
of 61,000 owners—such has been the sen- 
sational success of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to inspire 
Chrysler and his men to higher achieve- 
ment. 


The fact is, that from the day the first 
Chrysler Six appeared nearly two years 
ago, Walter P. Chrysler and his staff have 
been diligently and unremittingly laboring 
to improve upon its quality, its beauty and 
its unprecedented results. 


It was only such consistent effort, such en- 
gineering genius, that could have produced 
the new and greater Chrysler Six—prob- 
ably the most nearly perfect and generally 


New Chrysler Six 


Emphasizes 
Chrysler’s 


Quality 
Standards 


recognized as the most efficient automo- 
tive mechanism ever given to America. 


Many new developments make the Chry- 
sler Six still more remarkable for prodigal 
power, for acceleration, for smoothness, 
for economy, for durability, for beauty, for 
delightful ease of driving. In every one 
of these features, it has been so notably 
improved that Chrysler again rises above 
comparison with any competition. 


The new Chrysler Six engine has approx- 
imately 10 per cent more torque. It accel- 
erates from 5 to 25 milesin seven seconds. 
It gives 70 miles an hour and over with 
still greater ease and smoothness. It creeps 
along at slowest speeds. It operates with 
velvety smoothness under all conditions, 
without the slightest trace of vibration. 
Despite increased power and acceleration, 
it delivers 20 and more miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 


And you get this notably increased Chry- 
sler quality at materially lower new prices. 


Go to your Chrysler dealer and see the 
new Six. In the latest body colors, it is 
more attractive than ever. Your Chrysler 
dealer is ready and eager to have you drive 
and test the car as you please. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 









CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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is your faee hungry fer 
this essentiaf eream ? 


DO YOU know whether your skin is eager for proper nour- 
ishment, whether it craves the right food, and how to tell? 
Have you taken chances with the summer sun? Wind over 
water; vicissitudes of travel; the exacting American climate? 
—all these are insistently dangerous to your complexion. 





After summer your skin is hungry for care. It needs 
cleansing, nourishing, toning. Marie Earle’s Essential 
Cream (the Creme Anti-Rides of Paris, both cleansing and 
nourishing) is a primrose-colored cream, made of the 
precious oils that make the skin soft and smooth, that keep 
it young. (Real vegetable oils, not commercialized mineral 
substitutes.) . . . Cleanse your face with the Essential 
Cream. Then an application to nourish. You can almost 
see your face absorb it, especially if you spread over the 
Essential Cream a cooling, whitening mask of Cucumber 
Emulsion (Emulsion de Concombres), whose special prop- 
erty is to help the skin assimilate nourishment. Now you 
know your skin wants these oils, needs them! For toning, 
use the Soothing Freshener Lotion (Eau Anti-Rides) or the 
Almond Astringent, according to the texture of your skin. 


Marie Earle herself superintends the mixing of all these 
preparations, using scientific formule given her, when she 
opened an exclusive salon in Paris, by her uncle, who was 
a doctor in Harley Street, London. Later, prominent 
American society women persuaded her to come to New 
York. . . . Miss Earle offers you “The Other Side of the 
Moon” for the asking! Send for this booklet. Fill out the 
Diagnosis Blank in it, and the Consultation Department will 
advise you what is best for your skin. Marie Earle prepara- 
tions are now on sale in shops all over the United States. 
Essential Cream from $1.90 a jar up. Or order direct 
from the Salon, 600 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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(Continued from page 87) 


and mauves are used singly and combined. 
Some grays are found, the smoky ones for 
coats, a pretty dove-gray, and a rose-gray for 
dresses. Navy blue is featured in some collec- 
tions. Black is not forgotten, but many 
designers prefer to use it with color. I heard 
two typical reactions to the displacement of 
black from first favor: 

“I’m glad they are not using black so much. 
Then I shall wear it more,” and, * I’m so sorry 
that they have given up black. I like so much 
to wear it.” 

As to the trimming, furs are so far ahead 
that the rest are nowhere. Extraordinary 
things have happened to them. The flat ones, 
mole, nutria, and rabbit are dyed purple, 
blue, or green to match their models. We 
have just grown used to that, when we notice 
that they are bleaching them as well. Yellow- 
ish trimming furs are considered so smart on 
dark materials that there are not enough 
vellow animals in nature to go round. So 
they are peroxiding opossum, mole, nutria, 
seal, skunk, and flying squirrel, which makes 
them very difficult to recognize. Though 
many designers are matching furs to fabrics 
so carefully that they even dye the furs to 
match, the pretty effect of light fur on dark 
material will be as smart as ever. Golden 
seal is very popular, including the “real” 
variety. Vionnet trims a magnificent cape 
of lamé with kolinsky-dyed squirrel, which 
she prefers to the real thing. 

Odder even than the bleached and dyed 
furs are the painted ones. Gazelle finds itself 
checked in brown; other furs are striped with 
narrow black lines or painted in white polka- 
dots, like snowflakes. Foxes are dyed strange 
shades, and sometimes used whole as collars. 
Ensembles and coats are simply slathered 
with fur; sometimes, as in the Patou models 
on page seventy-nine, all the lower part is of 
fur. Fur shawl collars have fulfilled the 
prediction of their popularity. Big cuffs are 
very important, sometimes running above the 
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Black velvet and embroidery 
are popular for this fall. This 
froc k of black chiffon velvet 
ts embroidered in a Chinese 
design in gold and silver. 


elbow. Worth’s use of fur on sleeves is 
particularly interesting as you may see in 
Boutet de Monvel’s drawing. 

Some of the designers, including Lanvin, 
have patched together several different furs 
to make an odd trimming. Lanvin, Drecoll 
and others feature the high pointed Medici 
fur collar. Fur facings on coats are good. 


Louiseboulanger sets hers on the inside of her 
evening coats all 


round, even across the 





bottom, with nothing but an edge showing 
from the outside. Long-haired furs are 
good on coats of the type of those from Paquin 
in the July number, that bearskin, and the 
hair of the domestic and angora goat, have 
been used to give the effect. Some lovely 
shaded fur coats of caracul, Persian lamb, or 
squirrel are shown especially by Lanvin and 
Drecoll. Vionnet has a breitschwantz coat 
which is a marvel. 

The oddest of all is Premet’s little fitted 
coat of seal, bordered with beaver, and worn 





over a short full skirt of brown woolen 
‘®% 

é 4 
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This striking frock is of 
triangles of gray and black 
velvet. The triangle is M. 
Gou py's secret for im prov- 
ing the lines of the figure. 


material, which is so like the photograph I 
have of my mother in her wedding sealskin 
that it makes me smile to look at it. Muffs 
are making an effort to be allowed to warm our 
hands now that coats are buttoned again. 
began to enumerate the new trimmings, 
and then stopped to consider the word, for we 
do not so much “trim” things, nowadays, as 
accentuate them with decoration which is an 
essential part of the original design. Perhaps 
the most striking among the new things is the 
spangled gown which forms the clou of 
Chanel’s collection, and has been _photo- 
graphed by Baron de Meyer. She does this 
in gold, silver, red, and pale pink; Lelong has 
a gown in royal blue spangles; Beer and 
Redfern have entire gowns of black paillettes; 
Worth, a handsome coat of green spangles. 
We have not seen such a thing since the 
princess gown and the huge Merry Widow 
hat went the way of all flesh. Its success uset 
to depend upon a good corsetiére—now It !5 
more difficult, for it depends entirely on 4 
perfect natural figure. ; 

[ have spoken of fringe in all its new varie 
ties. Embroidery is not used “hit or miss, 
as it used to be. Either it almost covers the 
gown, and is planned especially for that 
particular model, as in the evening gown from 
Lelong on page seventy-eight; or else it 5 
used as a necessary part of the silhouette of 
the model, as in the two gowns from Poiret 
on page eighty. These gowns do not exist 
until they are embroidered, and they are 
planned for that special type of embroidery 
from the beginning. That is why the modem 
or cubistic designs in embroidery really do not 
please, and why there are so few survivals of 
them in the modes of 1925-26. The ‘modern 
influence appears more frequently in the cut 
of the gown itself, and here it pleases when Its 
well Vionnet’s living problems ™ 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Not Only the Leader in Style 
But a Delight in Power 


The feel of its high power is a 
delight to the many owners who 
have bought the New Franklin vir- 
tually on sight. They can see its 
unusual beauty and style. They have 
heard of its unusual riding comfort 
and reliability. Then comes the thrill 
of swift acceleration, power on the 
hills, and ability to cover the most 


SEDAN ° SPORT SEDAN’ °* 
SPORT RUNABOUT . 


TOURING °* 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


miles in a day. That is the final 
touch to a car for which their ad- 
miration is constantly growing. It 
deepens their conviction that this 
is the car they will always want to 
own. De Causse’s flawless design 
is only the introduction to a per- 
fectly rounded and enduring per- 
formance. 


COUPE + CABRIOLET 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road—fully equipped with appropriate acces- 
sories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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MIRACLE 


LOTUS DOR 
(AU FIL DE CEAU) 


LE MATIN AU BOIS 
(MORNING IN THE WOODS) 











245. RUE STHONORE-PARIS 
389_FIFHT AVENUE_NEW-YORK 


LENTHERIC 





The long “V” in this 
black velvet frock opens 
over while outlined with 
an embroidery in green 
and silver and ending in a 
round buckle in front. 
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(Continued from page 134) 


geometry delight us by their logic as well as 
by their beauty. A gown like the crépe 
satin one from Lelong on page seventy-eight 
satisfies us because we see its intention from 
the first. The same thing applies to the 
velvet model from Goupy on page 134. 
Monsieur Goupy declares that with a clever 
disposal of these diamonds, he can conceal the 
defects of any figure, and I believe that he is 
right. But inserts of meaningless geometrical 
figures, or embroideries in “‘modern”’ patches, 
do not really add anything to the essence of 
the gown. ‘Modernism ” applied to clothes 
is something that must be reckoned with 
from the start—it cannot be imposed in the 
form of “‘decoration” afterwards. The de- 
signers have realized this, and very few of 
them have used it otherwise. 





DRECOLL’S COLLECTION 
ADEMOISELLE MADELEINE told 


me during the summer that she was 
going to make an effort to tighten the corsage 














JEAN ye 


MAGNIN 


lines of her gowns, and that the natural 
corollary was flare somewhere in the skirts. 
She has been as good as her word, but at the 
same time she has not been able to bring 
herself to give up the long, slender, beltless 
silhouette, with flare below the knee, which 
she was the first couturiere to launch several 
years ago. 

The lines of these models approach more 
nearly those we used to call ‘‘ princesse”’; and 
close inspection shows that they are often 
made in long fitted sections. High collars 
have been added to them also, increasing their 
air of being 1925. ‘There are really three 
silhouettes in this collection, and all of them 
have some fulness in the skirts. In addition 
to the modified princess line, with its flare 
usually in front and often diagonally placed, 
there is a tendency to swathe the hips tightly 
over a skirt which is often full all the way 
around. Then there is the flaring type of 
gown which was shown in the August 
Bazar, the top part all in sections, each 

(Continued on page 138) 


This frock is of bengaline, 
which several of the Paris 
houses have revived. It is 
embroidered in applique 
of black and 
modern design. 
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CHOCOLATES 


UMMER or winter, 
springtime or fall, 
Johnston’s is the accepted 
offering —it bears the 
stamp of social approval. 
..- For Johnston’s is good 
taste. © @ When you 
are considering a graceful 
gift, one that compliments 
the recipient as well as the 
sender, give Johnston’s. 


Johnston’s is worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all 
the world. 


You will finda special agency 

for Johnston’s Chocolates in 

* one of the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood. 
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IN EUCLID 
(Small Pertorations) 
{ Patent Leather 
\ Black Suede 
\ ~ Brown Suede 
. Black Satin 
iw (Stitched 
\ Black Velvet 
(Stitched 
$8.50 
Silver Kid 
Plain) 
$10.00 


et, 








SANGENE 
Black Suede 
(Calf Trimmed 
Brown Suede 
(Kid Trimmed 
Patent Leather 
(Calf Trimmed 


$10.00 


CUT 
OFF 
HERE 
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for Every Woman 
PesacooK Book 


EACOCK SHopP stands beside the greatest 
fashion crossroads in the world, Fifth 
Avenue at 42nd Street. The Peacock Book 
shows the latest creations of the mode 
—just as you would see them amid the 
brilliant luxury of New York and Paris. 


) Today send back the coupon for the Pea- 
cock Book —and enjoy the indescribable 
thrill of choosing Peacock models that the 
smartest women of New York and Paris 
are eager to possess. You may choose them 
now — months before the models reach 
your city—from the Peacock Book. 


Absolute satisfaction 
assured on all mail orders 





LA ROYALE 
(Cut Steel Beaded BN 
Tongue A 

Patent Leather 4 
Mat Kid f A ee 
Black Satin fer 7 
Black Suede My; 
Gray Suede Ss 
Bronze Kid , Pa 

$12.00 Cnt 


JIN DAISY 


(Stitched Flower 
—-. ) 


Design on Vamp) 

) A Patent Leather 

é Black Satin 

Black Velvet 

Black Suede 

Copper Kid 

$10.00 

SilverKid(Plain) 

Gold Kid (Plain) 
$12.00 


7 


HOSIERY 7O COMPLETE YOUR SELECTION 


P&ACOCK SHOP 


JAMES L. STONER, President 


"St. at Fyfth M 
7 West 424St.at Fifth Me. 
ew Yorke 
London — 309 Oxford Street 
PEACOCK SHOP, 7 West 42nd Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me at once my copy of THE PEACOCK BOOK. 
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Black velvet cape lined with green and silver lamé falls 
gracefully over an embroidered black velvet frock. 


The upper part of an evening cape ts of bands of sable, 
the lower of blue velvet, put on with four rows of cording. 
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(Continued from page 136) 


widening below the hip to considerable 
dimensions. 

These models all look simple in cut as they 
pass on the mannequins, but closer inspection 
shows a complication that will surely be the 
despair of the little copyist. The suit called 
““Napoléon,” sketched by Monsieur de 
Monvel, is a case in point. Its smart gray 
broadcloth coat, exactly the color of the 
famous one worn by the great Emperor, is 
really cut and seamed in an interesting fashion. 
Its ciré black skirt and white ottoman blouse 
with the smart black tie are strikingly 
effective. 

Collars, collars, collars mark this collection, 
which has also concentrated interest in a 
number of types of sleeves. Colors here, as 
elsewhere, lean toward the wine shades, with 
other reds and petunia combinations of red 
and blue. The evening models show an in- 
finite variety, from the almost sports type— 
sky-blue velvet in a vareuse blouse and plaited 
skirt—to court gowns. There is a lavish use 
of artificial and silk velvet, beaded, jeweled, 
and rhinestoned. One lovely white velvet is 
fringed with deep silk fringes, for Mademoi- 
selle Madeleine always has one eye on Spain. 
Another, of white chiffon, is embroidered all 


over with Japanese cherry blossoms of 
mother-of-pearl. 
PREMET’S COLLECTION 


N INNOVATION this year at Premct’s 
4 was the numbering of invitations and 
seats to correspond; and when the opening day 
came, the size of the crowd justified this pre- 
caution. This is the most exciting collection 
in Paris, and left some of the guests wondering 
just what they ought to think about it. 

Madame Charlotte has gone back to the 
late ‘seventies for her inspiration—not to 
the ‘‘tiebacks,” but to the period just between 
the tieback and the bustle, the period beloved 
of Du Maurier, when short coats bordered all 
round with fur hugged the upper part of the 
body, hands were thrust into a neat little 
muff, and heads wore big “up and down” 
chignons and little round hats set directly 
over the forehead. Skirts flowed amply to the 
floor, whereas Charlotte’s are chopped off just 
below the knee to correspond with the 
cropped heads of her mannequins and clients; 
but they are extremely ample. 





Article 
I have not illustrated this sensational 
silhouette, because I doubt its immediate 


acceptance. I have chosen instead one of the 
most wearable and charming of the simple 
frocks, a ‘‘gargonne”’ frock in velvet; and a 
chiffon evening gown which pictures the very 
much accentuated body lines on which Char- 
lotte has based her whole collection. Her 
waist-lines are much higher, and her bodices 
are tight and close, with abbreviated skirts, 
which are sometimes fulled all round from a 
point just above the hip bone. Even when 
she makes resort clothes, ensembles of colored 
kasha coats, trimmed with furs dyed to match 
them, and two-piece jersey frocks of the same 
shade, she puts over the sweater blouse a 
ribbon or leather belt round the natural waist. 
We all noticed that this tight belted waist 
gave more than a suggestion of hips to even 
the most ethereal of the mannequins. What 
will it do to women who have what are 
euphemistically called “proportions ’’? 

Another idea in this astonishing collection 
was the showing of several models together in 
the same color but in different materials. 
Even the names of the models carricd out the 
leading motif of originality. ‘“‘Croque au sel 
(Munch with salt),” answered the mannequin 
when asked the name of an innocent ensemble 
in gray trimmed with beaver. “Sweet 
Cooky,” responded another, dressed in rose 
chiffon with the encrustations of color which 
are a favorite trimming here for evening 
dresses. Altogether an inspiring and amusing 
collection, with plenty of charming wearable 
models in it, but also with some sensations 
which “give prettily to think,’’ as the French 
have it. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND’S 
COLLECTION 


Madame 


N THE midseason collections ‘ 
daringly 


Vallet won approbation for 1 
placing godets in the backs instead of the 
fronts of her models. ‘‘Back flare,” as it 
grew to be called, is an accepted feature 0! this 
winter's mode—at least as presented in the 
couturiers’ salons. 

So more novel even than this are the all- 
leather sports frocks with which this collection 
commences. They are slim affairs of shiny 

(Continued on page 142° 
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**Ambassador”’ *Emas” 


—an exceedingly smart caracul coat from —a black velvet gown that would 
our extensive collection of furs. make the costume complete. 


Stein 8 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


; i [3 and 15 West STth Street . 
‘Ambassador N ow y ork ‘Ambassador 














Some of the purposes 
for which 
Valaze Beauty Preparations 
have been 
scientifically prepared 


Cleansing 


el 


Designed for the ultra-fastidious, * the 
cooling, refreshing and youth-giving 
Valaze Water Lily Cleansing Cream, 
$2.50, $4.00, $7.50. 

To refresh and replenish your skin with 
those secretions vital to its health and 
beauty, to protect it from the effects of 
exposure. <A delightful, skin-rejuvenat- 
ing wonder-cream—one of Helena Rubin- 
stein’s great masterpieces for improving 
every type of skin. Modestly priced so 
that it can be used freely and generously 
for cleansing—massaging—moulding out 
tired lines and revitalizing the skin, 
Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream, 
4 oz. $1.00, 14 Ib. $2.00, Ib. $3.50. 

To keep your skin scrupulously free of 
blackheads and other excess pore secre- 
tions by washing with this deeply pene- 
trative soap substitute, which will noi 
dry the most sensitive skin, Valaze 
Blackhead and Open Pore Paste 
Special, $1.00, $2.00. 


Toning 


To tone and brace the skin; close the 
pores, correct and prevent wrinkles, 
Valaze Skin-toning Lotion, $1.25, 
$2.50. 

To stimulate and rejuvenate faded skin, 
ridding it of its muddy, pasty appearance; 
to awaken the tissues and prepare them 
for the feeding and bracing preparations 
Valaze Eau Verte, $3.00, $5.00. 

For sagging, flaccid muscles, you need 
the marvelously strengthening and rein- 
forcing Valaze Georgine Lactee, 
$3.00, $6.00. 


Nourishing 


If your skin is dry, supersensitive and 
has a tendency to fine lines and wrinkles, 
nourish it with the rich Valaze Grecian 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros), 
$1.75. 


Skin-Clearing 


To clear and improve the skin. Leave on 
as long as convenient. To lighten the 
skin several shades and to remove tan, 
sallowness, darkened skin and _ other 
discolorations. To clear up, purify and 
beautify your skin, there is no more 
marvelous cream for regular daily use 
than Yalaze Beautifying Skinfood, 
$1.00, $2.50. 


To Enhance Your Beauty 
Before Powdering 


Valaze Cream of Lilies—a beautifying 
and protective powder foundation for 
every type of skin and especially for dry 
skins, $1.50, $2.50. 

Valaze Balm Rose—an enchanting 
powder foundation especially favored 
by the conservative woman. Its freedom 
from artificiality contributes to a natural 
make-up—tones and softens the skin, 
eradicates lines and causes powder to 
adhere, $1.00, $1.75. 

Valaze Beauty Foundation Cream— 
imparts a delightful smooth “mat” 
finish and insures a remarkable adherence 
of powder—delightful for all skin types, 
particularly charming for the debutante. 
$1.00, $2.00. 

Valaze Liquidine—a truly marvelous 
preparation for correcting “shiny” nose 
and oily skins. Cools, closes the pores, 
imparts a most flattering finish, $1.50, 
$2.75 






















































































The Water Lily 


HE MESSAGE is this: the will 

to beauty lives within yourself. 
You cannot grasp blindly at beauty 
nor stumble upon it in darkness. 


For thirty years, Helena Rubinstem, 
international beauty specialist, has 
studied the recipes and formulas that 
preserve and enhance a woman's natu- 
ral beauty. Long since she realized that 
no two skins are alike. And in thirty 
years she has learned that there is but 
one simple secret of beauty: the skin 
must be active to be beautiful. 


Through her years of study and research 
Madame Rubinstein has succeeded in 
taking the proper care of the complexion 
out of the realm of darkness into the 
light of science, of exact knowledge. 


There is a Valaze Beauty Preparation 
or Treatment for every individual need. 
In each Madame Rubinstein has put 
the exquisite essence of the Water Lily 


fo} ° ° 


(Mystical Eastern Symbol of Beauty) 


has a message for every woman 


with its youth-giving properties, with 
its cooling, cleansing, mystical charm. 


Valaze Beauty Preparations are scien- 
tifically created to suit the varying types 
of skin. Correctly chosen and faith- 
fully used, even in so short a time as 
one month you may be sure of results 
—petal-like qualities of the skin, youth- 
ful contour of the face, all your natural 
beauty at its best. 


Valaze Beauty Preparations with indi- 
vidual instructions are available in the 
better class department and drug stores, 
where attendants have been trained by 
Madame Rubinstein to advise you. 


The nearest Salon de Beaute Valaze 
urges you to feel free to arrange for a 
personal consultation or treatment: or if 
to call personally is not convenient, 
write fully and in confidence to Madame 
Rubinstein and you may be sure of 
her attention. 


There is ready, and you may have for the asking the new issue of “Secrets of Beauty” where you will 
not only find the latest Valaze Creations but a scientific outline of how to care for every type of skin. 


Salons de Beaute Valaze 


Nelena hecbirFlein 


PARIS 46 West 57th Street, New York LONDON 
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Helena Rubinstein 
creates another masterpiece 


- Red Geranium 


None but a tint-artiste like Helena 
Rubinstein could have originated a 
color new and fascinating enough to 
set even sophisticated Paris agog! 


Madame Rubinstein recently intro- 
duced her new Red Geranium rouge 
to Paris—a “living” shade—gloriously 
colorful—fresh—sparkling! 


Paris went wild about it—just as they 
took with so great a furore to her orig- 
inal Red Raspberry rouge and lipstick. 


... For, again, this great beauty-scien- 
tist with the eye of an artistic genius 
for animated colorings has achieved 
a cosmetic masterpiece! 


Rouge 


American women are responding ea- 
gerly to this gay, youthful, charm-iend- 
ing shade—just as they have always 
turned enthusiastically to her many 
new Valaze creations. 


Ask for Helena Rubinstein’s Red 
Geranium. This vivid, live, palpitating, 
“health-glow” coloring comes in the 
compact, rouge en creme and the lip 
stick. 


The Red Geranium Lipstick is simply 
fascinating—it graces the lips with a 
glamorous coral tone that wins you 
completely to its charms. 


Flattering Beauty Preparations 


(originated by Helena Rubinstein) 


that add to every woman’s attractiveness and 
at the same time protect the fine skin texture 


Valaze Novena Powder—/or the dry type of skin. Subtly 
fragrant—clingy—especially designed to prevent further 
drying of the skin. $1.50, $3.00, $5.50. 


Valaze Complexion Powder—for normal or oily skins. 
This very flattering, adherent powder has the rare quality 
of preventing a “‘shiny’’ appearance. Keeps the skin 
delicate and velvety smooth. $1.50, $3.00, $5.50. 


Valaze Red Raspberry Rouge—the original shade 
created by Helena Rubinstein —irresistible—fascinating— 
full of life and vivacity. Extraordinarily becoming to 
all types. $1.00. ; 


Valaze Red Geranium Rouge—Helena Rubinstein’s 
newest shade which has created a furore in Paris and is 
now the very latest Parisian shade—a “living” sparkling 
youthful tone. $1.00. 


Valaze Crushed Rose Leaves—for the conservative 
woman who prefers a soft, “‘natural”’ effect. 


. 


V alaze Rouge en (Creme—an exquisite cream form for 
both cheeks and lips in the Raspberry, Brunette and 


All of Helena’ Rubinstein’s 


Beauty Preparations may be obtained at 
the better class department and drug stores. 
Look for this identifying Valaze trademark. 


Scientific 


Geranium shades—especially adapted to fine, dry skins. 


$1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 


Valaze Lipsticks in the dazzling Red Raspberry (light, 
medium, dark) and the new Red Geranium—over- 
whelmingly charming, waterproof colors that really 
‘stay put.” 00. 


Valaze Snow-Lotion—a beauty lotion in liquid powder 
form—admirable for before theater, dinner or dance— 
imparts an exquisite softness. White, pink, rachel and 


cream shades. $1.00, $2.00, $4.00. 


Valaze Hair Remover—a reliable, and effectual de- 
pilatory to quickly remove a growth of hair without harm- 
ing the skin. $1.00, $2.00. 


Valaze Persian Eye-Black (Mascaro) to emphasize 
the eyebrows as well as delicately darken the eyelashes— 


lasting. $1.50. 


Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener—darkens end 
promotes growth of lashes at the same time, beautifying 
the appearance of the eyes. Stays falling of lashes and 
eyebrows. $1.00, $1.50. 
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Six Beauty Treatments 
recommended by 
Helena Rubinstein 
for each skin type 


Oily Skins 

Cleanse with Valaze Beauty Grains 
($1.00)—a_ skin-enlivening wash, more 
penetrative than soap, alternating occa- 
sionally with Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream ($1.00). 

To clear, whiten and improve the skin, 
use Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 
($1.00) whenever convenient. 

Finish with Valaze Liquidine ($1.50) 
to correct oiliness and refine the pores. 
Wonderful for shine on nose, as it leaves 
that soft, much desired “‘mat” appear- 


ance. 
Dry Skins 
Also lines, wrinkles, hollows 
under eyes 
First cleanse and freshen skin with 
Valaze Water Lily Cleansing Cream 
($2.50), the rejuvenating cream de luxe 
especially designed for the ultra-fastidious 
woman. 
Follow with Vaiaze Extrait ($2.50)— 
a youthifying tonic. Put moistened 
compresses over eyes for few minutes, 
then pat over face. (Very ref-eshing 
before theatre, dinner or dance.) 
Finish with Valaze Bleaching Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros) ($1.75)— 
a most marvelous cream for nourishing 
and filling out lines, wrinkles, hollows. 
To keep youthful every woman can use it 
to advantage nightly around eyes and 
wherever lines appear, leaving it on over- 
night. 

Average Skins 
Excellent for every normal skin 
Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized 
Cream ($1.00), the wonder-cream for 
freshening, moulding out tired lines and 
revitalizing the skin. Then, as often as 
opportunity presents, apply Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood ($1.00)—clears, 
whitens, livens and improves the skin. 
Finish with Valaze Skin-toning Lotion 
Special ($1.25) to stimulate and refine 

the skin-texture. 


Tan, Freckles, Sallowness 
Cleanse with Valaze Bleaching Cream 
($1.00)—follow with Valaze Beautify- 
ing Skinfood ($1.00), leaving it on at 
intervals as long as convenient. Clears 
the skin and lightens it several shades, 
removing the darkened skin pigment. 
For obstinate, dark freckles, Valaze 
Freckle Cream ($1.50). 


Blackheads—Enlarged Pores 
Blemishes— Acne 
Clear the skin with Valaze Blackhead 
and Open Pore Paste Special ($1.00), 
a soap substitute that removes all 
impurities. 
Follow with Valaze Acne Cream 
($2.00)—leave on for short while, re- 
move and apply Valaze Liquidine 
($1.50) to close and refine the pores and 
leave smooth, petal-like delicacy. 


Relaxed Muscles, Puffiness 
under Eyes, Drooping Chin 
Pat in Valaze Georgine Lactee ($3.00), 
a preparation that tightens up flabby, 
sagging muscles, smooths out crows- 
feet and fine lines, and restores firm, 

youthful contour. 

Then a dash of Valaze Eau Qui Pique 
($3.00), the rejuvenating stimulant that 
quickly creates a glowing activity of the 
skin—very youthifying. Immediately 
after, use the soothing nutritive Valaze 
Herbal Cream ($5 00) to replenish the 
sapfulness of the skin and restore its 
natural satin smooth attractiveness. 




































































H Jaeckel & Sons fur 
fashions for formal 
evening wear possess 
the patrician quality of 
refined elegance 
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CKEL & SONS inc. 


One Family Management Since 186 


546 FIFTH AVE NUE 
Where 45" St Crosses 5 Avenue- 
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red, wine-colored, or blue leather, made on 
simplest lines, and shown with shoes and little 
hats to match. The mannequin undoes a flat 
purse attached to her belt, and out comes an 
apron-like affair of matching crépe Georgette, 
which she slips over her gown, tying it in the 
back, and so making a frock in which she need 
not be ashamed to be seen teaing and dancing. 

There are other clever combinations in this 
collection—real three-piece models, with an 
outer coat, a simple frock, over which one 
may tie a crépe Georgette or chiffon apron, 
and a sort of second coat of the material of 
the frock, on slim and supple lines. 

Here we found many of the colored furs 
which this season is trying out, and others 
bleached beyond recognition. We found flare 
in all its possibilities, from the back, front, 
and sides, knee, hip, waist, and shoulder. 
Reds, blues, and the two combined in purples 
were the leading colors. Favored materials 
were velvets, armure silks, ottomans, broad- 
cloth, and kasha. Sleeves were interesting, 
including the new cuff exactly like a Chinese 
paper lantern. There is a number of very 
wonderful evening wraps. rich and ample, 
including one of painted velvet, in a scason 
when painting has become much rarer. 
Evening gowns were sometimes completed 
with chiffon “floaters” or wide open chiffon 
or tulle sleeves to take the place of last year’s 
SC arfs. 


DG@UILLET’S COLLECTION 


I MANY of the houses are preoccupied 
with backs this season, Deeuillet, on the 
contrary, remains faithful to the school which 
believes that, as all movement is forward, 
what fulness and interest a gown possesses 
should be concentrated in the front. So he 
makes a series of adorable little frocks, in 
which double volants richly jeweled or em- 
broidered, fichu collars, big soft bows, or 
handsome ornaments placed at a point ap- 
proaching the “natural” waist-line, keep our 
attention pinned to the front of the gown. 
This collection is particularly good in 
evening gowns, but there are models for all 
occasions and times of the day. It begins 
with a lot of suits and sports costumes, in 
which tweed figures largely, and coats of all 
lengths are seen. Then come the ensembles, 
here as elsewhere usually of deep warm- 
colored velvets, lavishly furred, with the 
predicted shawl collar in ‘the majority. Their 
frocks or blouses show elaborate details of 
workmanship. Velveteen also is a favorite. 
Two materials are often employed for these 
ensembles, cloth coats with velvet dresses or 
vice versa. But it is the evening frocks which 


CHANTAL 


y\ 


A remarkable “‘for several occasions” coat-dress is of heavy 


black silk crépe. When the 


and the neck unbuttoned, 


chemisette shows and when 
opens over a white underskirt, 





take the prize in this collection, and over them 
are worn a-series of splendid velvet wraps, 
combinations of coat and cape, richly furred, 
more sumptuous in their fulness than the 
lamé slips we wore last year ever could have 
been. 


BEER’S COLLECTION 


PENING day at Beer’s always presents 

the piquant contrast of decorative man- 
nequins parading the salons below, while 
masses of little shabby work girls cluster on 
the staircase above, looking through the 
banisters like peris shut out of paradise, 
The Beer collections always begin with 
nezligées, like lovely velvet flowers this year, 
Then come a few plain suits, and then the 
richly furred velvet ensembles which we find 
in every house. These handsome velvet 
models, whether they be coats, gowns, or 
combinations of both, are made with slightly 
longer skirts, for dignity, while the simpler 
types remain short. While the slender line 
with flare starting from the hip—either at the 
sides, front, back, or all round—is the typical 
line here as elsewhere, we find some remi- 
niscences of the ‘eighties in a soft bustle 
bow. 

A mild sensation was caused by a tall man- 
nequin who strolled into the room, non- 
chalantly smoking a cigaret, and wearing a 
literal reproduction of a man’s dinner coat 
and waistcoat. In general, however, the 
feminine influence is far stronger than the 
masculine in this collection, as in all the others. 
The evening gowns are so varied in type that 
they include a real **¢utu”’ of pink tulle, anda 
gown entirely made of shiny black spangles 
appropriate to the adventuress in her great 
scene of the third reel. 


Dovcer’s COLLECTION 


HEZ Doucet we find the established 

line of the season, slender, and widening 
below the hip, with fulness sometimes in 
front and sometimes in the back, or even all 
the way around. The waist-line has not been 
appreciably raised, and skirts are consider- 
ably lengthened, the coats especially giving a 
longer effect on account of their heavy fur 
hems. Much broadcloth and kasha zibeline 
are used for coats of ensembles with frocks of 
crépe or Georgette, cut circular or plaited. 
Black remains in favor for handsome after- 
noon ensembles, but there is also a good deal 
of dark red, brown in many shades, and dark 
green. Collars are very often high and closed, 
and sleeves are long and plain. 

Continued on page 144) 





fur of black fox is removed 
an embroidered white crépe 
the skirt is unbuttoned it 
making a smart indoor gown. 
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“Nourish and tone your skin after sunburn. 


You will soon regret the wrinkles and relaxed 


contour which follow a summer of neglect,” 


rrer a summer of reckless exposure 
A and neglect, your skin needs faith- 
ful care to restore its delicacy and tone. 
Sunburn has dried and thickened your 
skin and left it darkened and sallow. 
Heat has relaxed the pores, coarsened 
the texture. Your contour has lost its 
keen youthful firmness. You must nour- 
ish and stimulate the tissues of your 
face and neck, to restore their elastic 
smoothness, their lovely color and curve. 

A course of Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments will erase all the unbecoming 
after-effects of your careless summer. 
Follow the Elizabeth Arden method at 
home, too, in your little Self Treatments 
each morning and night. Cleanse your 
skin, first, with Venetian Cleansing 
Cream—as they do in every Treatment in 
the Arden Salons—to dissolve and dis- 
lodge all impurities which fill the pores. 
Then the Toning—with Ardena Skin 
Tonic and Special Astringent—will close 
the pores, tighten your skin, and lift 
and firm the contour. Pat briskly, then, 
for several minutes, with Venetian Orange 
Skin Food—or the delicate Velva Cream 
—to nourish the skin, and so prevent 
and correct its lines and wrinkles. 

These three steps—Cleansing, Toning 
and Nourishing—are the basis of every 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends 
these Preparations for 
your care of the skin at home 
Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts into 
the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. $1,$2, $3,$6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and whitens the skin. Use with and 
after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $4.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. A rich, 


Elizabeth Arden Treatment, and they 


should be the basis of all your care of 


your skin at home. 


Miss Arden will be happy to outline 
a course of home treatments exactly 
fitted to your individual requirements, 
if you write her. 




















nourishing cream, the best deep tissue build- 
et, keeps the skin full and firm, rounds out 
wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1, $1.75, 
$2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
ood for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. For flac- 
cid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens 
the tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil 
tich in the elements which restore sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Greascless as- 
tringent cream, closes open pores, corrects 
their inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores 
at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. A van- 
ishing and protective cream, gives the skin 
a soft natural finish under powder. $1, $2. 
Venetian Lille Lotion. An_ exquisite 
finishing lotion. Leaves a becoming bloom 
on the skin. Six shades. $1.50, $2.50. 

Venetian Waterproof Cream. A water- 
proof finishing cream, delightful for sports. 
A superb foundation cream for evening. $3. 


Venetian Bleachine Cream. A bleach- 


-An ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment 
Photographed in Paris by Barun DeMeyer 


ing and nourishing cream, made of fresh 
lemons. Softens and whitens the skin, re- 
moves tan and redness. $1.25. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Exquisite powder, 
fine, pure, flattering. J//usion (a peach 
blend), Rachel, Ocre, White, and Minerva. $3. 
Arden Lemonies Soap. Bland soap of 
wonderful quality and purity, made in re- 
plica of the sweet lime of the East. Won- 
derful to whiten the hands. soc a cake. 
$2.50 a box of six cakes. 

Write for a copy of “The Quest of The 
Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth Arden’s book de- 
scribing the correct care of your skin 
according to her famous method. 


Says ELIZABETH ARDEN 





TALLY HO! 


—s HUNTER is perhaps the most 
beautiful horse we have pro- 
duced; he is sturdier in build than 
the race-horse, less sinewy, less 
alive, but deep-chested, and it is 
good to watch the muscles making 
wavelets under the silky coat. The 
head, broad above near the small 
ears, tapers towards the muzzle, the 
loveliest thing in the world to 
handle. The soft muzzle of a horse, 
live velvet, as it burrows in one’s 
hand, as it quivers and wrinkles, so 
delicate and warm, is the loveliest 
thing which a true voluptuary may 
handle. 

Such horses are almost too good 
to ride. They should be proud pets, 
if it were not that they find a joy in 
the chase. There is joy in a hunter 
when he suddenly bunches to jump 
a hedge, crouching for a moment 
upon powerful haunches, then leaps 
into the air, a bay flash of lightning, 
and clears the obstacle, rising from 
hocks more delicate than an ankle, 
small neat hoofs. 

Woman is at her best in the hunt- 
ing field, because that is one of her 
oldest sports. The uniform suits her, 
the close habit that reveals her 
shape, the stock and hard hat that 
isolate her features. Just as any man 
looks brave under a fireman's hel- 
met, so does any woman look clear- 
cut under a hard hat. She has her 
weaknesses: she is still a little in- 
clined to try and take a gate because 
a coward man has opened it with 
his hunting crop; anxious to be in 
at the death, she may ride on some- 
one else’s tail; if her mount is good 
she may find herself among the 
hounds, to the horror of the hunts- 
man. 

In other words, in hunting as in 
other games and sports, woman is a 
little too keen. This applies to all 
the games that women play. There 
seem to be only two types of wom- 
en: those who avoid exertion, and 
those whom the Americans call 


fans. —W. L. GEORGE 
(Written especially for Elizabeth Arden) 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
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Our Furs have always been known 
as the highest class obtainable. 


Although that class is always main- 
tained you never pay more for an 
A-JEK-L Garment than for a corre- 
sponding value purchased elsewhere. 
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buy in safety” 


A. JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers Gxclusively 
Fifth Ave-Between 35" & 36" Sts. New York 
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Madame Edmond Barrachin wears two foxes 
over a pale pink wool jersey dress at Deauville. 
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The evening gowns are extremely décolleté, 
especially in the back. They are often draped, 
or else more or less straight with rich beading, 
paillettes, embroidery, and jeweling. Chiffon 
is still used, frequently embroidered with 
crystal, sometimes in the form of a great 
spreading fan in the front of the skirt. Jet is 
a great favorite, on gowns of fine lace or black 
chiffon. Many of the daytime models are 
handsomely trimmed with fur, mole, mink, 
and fox being favorites. 


REDFERN’S COLLECTION 


THE first thing that struck me in the 

Redfern collection was the determination 
to impose the wider felt hat with a sensible 
brim, instead of the tiny felt flower-pot which 
we have worn for so long. This seemed 
particularly appropriate with the country and 
travel models. I have had it sketched with 
the amusing frock of silver and black checked 
lamé and navy crépe on page eighty-five. 
This checked lamé has pleased a great many 
designers, and one finds dresses of it in several 
collections. The waist-line here is still on the 
hip, and skirts are a trifle longer. The dress, 


in accordance with the general tendency, has 
become very important. 

A number of handsome gowns are showw 
without accompanying coats—presented for 
their own sake. Velvet runs right through the 
collection, often for afternoon, in black with 
those lace collars and cuffs which always look 
distinguished. An exciting gown, pictured 
on page eighty-five, is entirely of black 
antelope. Most of the models have their 
fulness in the front, or at the sides, but there 
are some in which all interest has been con- 
centrated in the back. Bordered materials 
make some charming dresses. An entire gown 
of spangles is the most sensational among the 
evening dresses. 


BERNARD ET CIE 


HE flare is firmly established in the collec- 
tion of Bernard et Cie, except, of course, 
in the case of the very strict tailleurs. Bern- 
ard believes that the reign of the mannish 
tailleur is over for general wear, and that this 
type will be relegated to strictly utilitarian 
occasions. He shows a few, for they are a 
(Continued on page 198) 
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Saltus 


(CONCLUSION) 


father left me a nervous wreck. 

The autumn found me in California again, 
so ill with acute gastritis that death seemed 
but hiding around the corner. With an 
elderly friend of the family I always addressed 
as Aunt, whose interests made it necessary 
for her to live in California for a time, lL 
went from place to place, settling for the 
winter in a bungalow at Coronado Beach. 
If one must die, why not peacefully and pleas- 
antly in the sunshine? 

November brought Mr. Saltus to the Coro- 
nado Hotel. He had been mapping out a 
plot for “Daughters of the Rich.” San 
Diego and Coronado enchanted him. 

“My next novel shall open here,” he 
exclaimed. 

So it did. The opening chapters of “‘The 
Monster” introduce the reader to the Hotel 
del Coronado and the bay. 

The bungalow occupied by us was none 
too large for two women and a maid. It had, 
however, a large attic room. Mr. Saltus 
gave it one look, and in his own words, 
“miawed at the door and begged.” It looked 
the background for a scribbler, with odd nooks 
and corners to hide manuscripts, and curious 
old tables to write on. Once seen, nothing 
would do but he must have it. He declared 
that a jinnee who lived there specialized in 
helping old scoundrels to scribble as an 
outlet for his energy. 

California had always appealed to Mr. 
Saltus. It offered a special inducement 
then, for under the divorce laws of the State 
one could be secured for abandonment. 
An attorney was consulted and retained. 
California was to be his home for a year at 
east. 

In the circumstances Mr. Saltus was very 
anxious to settle down, and after much 
cajoling on his part, and his constant reitera- 
tion that for three females—one old, one ill, 
and one negligible, a handy man about the 
house was a necessity, he was accepted. The 
Prospect of Mr. Saltus being handy with 
anything but a pen or a knife and fork was 
remote. None the less the attic shortly 
became his habitat and the plot of “The 
Monster” began fermenting in his mind. 


[i THE spring of 1907, the death of my 


T WAS a new world to the man accustomed 
for years to the lime-light of publicity and 
the diversions of a metropolis, to live for 
months on a narrow strip of sand administer- 
ing to the wants of an elderly widow and an 
invalid, who, at best, could walk only a short 
three minutes to the sands at the ocean front, 
and spent most of her time in a hammock. 
Unaccustomed as he had been in his youth 
to look upon anything other than “Will it 
please me or will it not?” he began to put in 
Practise one of life’s most difficult lessons— 
unselfishness. In his desire to serve another, 
and quite unconscious of the result, he began 
to build up some of the qualities in which he 
ad been deficient so long. He, who had 
constituted himself a handy man and Old 
Jog Tray, in a place where servants are 
Scarce as rubies, kept burning and replenished 
the fire in the living-room. He also, in spite 
of the hours spent in using his eyes to write, 
would read aloud to the invalid whenever 
he Was requested. 
_ Strangely enough, he was extremely happy 
in doing these things. Although the Hotel 
del Coronado was only a five minutes’ walk 
trom the bungalow, it offered no attraction to 
him, Barring a daily dip in the ocean, and 
the occasional necessity for going over to 





San Diego, he could not be persuaded to leave 
the grounds. 

Among Mr. Saltus’ most marked charac- 
teristics were two fears—that of losing his 
luggage and getting some contagious disease 
In neither case could any amount of reasoning 
touch him. The luggage complex put him 
to no end of inconvenience at times. When 
trunks could not be taken in a taxi, he 
frequently insisted upon driving with the 
expressman to the railway station. Then 
the fear put out tentacles. Would the 
luggage be put on the train? If it was, would 
it be carried past its destination? Every 
railroad journey found him wandering like 
an earth-bound spirit between his seat and 
the luggage van. It was a form of obsession. 
Many a time he would greet me in the morning 
with the announcement: 

had a terrible nightmare last night. 
What do you suppose it was?” 

‘That you had lost your trunks,” was the 
first and usually the correct reply. 

““Yes. I had lost them. They demateri- 
alized, and I was wandering through the train 
and express vans till I went mad. Then I 
awoke. It was awful.”’ 


OWARD the end of his life when theos- 

ophy had done its work for him, and he 
realized that all possessions are anchors and 
encumbrances, this fear became modified, 
but he never quite overcame it. It was the 
same with disease, or rather contagion. 
Having a horror of all forms of illness he had 
the subconscious idea that if there was any 
thing to be caught, he would be in for it. 

This particular spring, an epidemic of 
bubonic plague broke out in San Francisco. 
It was supposed to have been carried there 
by rats from China. As cats eat rats, they 
also came under the ban of suspicion. The 
newspapers dripped with it. Mr. Saltus 
read them with horror. Ships from San 
Francisco might dock at San Diego. He had 
more nightmares. Behind him, as he sought 
his lost luggage, an army of rodents followed. 
There was no talking him out of it. The 
plague with all its attendant complications 
was hovering above us. 

Coronado has a large winter colony as well 
as permanent residents—eastern people, who 
come in for the season and take houses. Their 
departure often means a number of homeless 
and discarded cats. Mr. Saltus was shocked 
by the cruelty of it. One of the vagrants 
with particularly long whiskers and a piteous 
miaw I had nicknamed Jean Valjean. Where 
he slept was his own secret, but where he ate 
was usually out of my hand. When not 
referred to by his name, Mr. Saltus called 
him ‘“‘the table boarder,’’ and he concerned 
himself not a little over Jean’s weil-being. 

Rumors of the bubonic plague changed that 
in an instant, and Jean became overnight the 
dangerous carrier of the most deadly germs, 
unfit for the society of humans and to be 
driven from the door. It was too ridiculous 
for argument. To have yielded an inch to 
Mr. Saltus in such a thing would have for- 
feited my mental ascendency forever, an 
exceedingly bad thing for him in every way. 
Had he been yielded to less during his forma- 
tive years it would have been a blessing both 
to himself and to others, and permitted a 
little yielding to him later in life. As it was, 
it was hazardous to give in, even if he had a 
certain amount of right on his side. When 
he had none, it was suicidal. 

Laughing at his fears, ridiculing the idea of 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Celvety as an autumn 
day at -Monterey 


_— 
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Now, for autumn, another Meadow- 
brook has swept into the heart of the 
girl whose soul is out of doors! 


It’s for the Meadowbrook kind of 
girl—you know her! Sometimes, per- 
haps, she has outgrown her *teens— 
and her twenties, too. Who cares? 
This jaunty thing of velvet, with the 
poise and verve of a gull tilt-winged 
in the smiling blue of Monterey, is 
proof that Meadowbrooks are made 
to fit the youthful spirit. 


Colors as musical as blue breakers 
curling on a golden California beach 


. .. asa splash of sunlight on a tawny 
hillside! 


There is at least one store in every 


“i | city where one knows—always— 
7 ! that the best of everything is to be 
A \ found. That store is headquarters for 
WN \.  Meadowbrooks—and the price will 
rx \ \ prove again that good taste need not 
g ¢ Ne ' 
h WAC consult the purse! 








SPORTS HATS 
Town and ‘Country 





Simon Mitiinery Co., Meadowbrook Bldg., 989 Market St., San Francisco. 
Eastern Sales Office, Louis Strauss @ Son, 15 West 38th St., New York City. 
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The familiar little figure of Tre-Jur has 
become the American Symbol of Femi- 
nineCharm. Itbringsthe Newest Fashions 
in toiletries and a pledge of Quality, 
Convenience — and 
Money’s Most. 


der and rouge in a little case that is as 
lovely as a gem—and equally precious. 
The Tre-Jur Triple — with the famous 
sliding drawer—is a treasure chest of 
Value — bringing the 
best of powder, rouge 
and lipstick in a duti- 
ful, practical case. 










Tre-Jur Compacts — the 
most popular in all the 
world — are your purse 
size aids to beauty. 
There’s an appropriate 
style for every need— 
and each presents the Memoire—a fragrance 
= finest of cosmetics in an subtle, provocative and aK 

Txx-jurTRPLE—$1.25 exquisite metal setting. The Purse-SizeTwin—yields ample pow- wholly unforgettable. TRE-juR TWIN—BI 








THINEST SINGLE— $1 THINEST DOUBLE—$I1. 50 Tre-Jur Loose Face- 
powder is pure and soft- @ 
scented with Joli- “* 






The Thinest, either single or double, is the 
champion of featherweight compacts. 
Light as a six-pence and gently convex. 
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Tre-Jur Loose Face- powder has already 
found its way to the boudoirs of finest 
homes and the hearts of those who 
prize the best. There’s 
the lovely Round Box, 
with generous quan- 
tity at 50c—and a De 
Luxe Package at $1. 


Tre-Jur Queen Quality 
Talc is a caressing 
powder for the tender- 
est skin—delicately 
RT I< agll fragrant with just a 

$1 touch of Joli-Memoire. 








LOOSE FACE POWDER— 5OC 


It is exquisitely bottled and costs $1. 


Be sure to ask for genuine Tre-Jur Toilet- 
ries. You'll find each an ingenious aid 
to charm — surprisingly beautiful — 
amazingly priced. Your favorite shade 


of powder in loose or compact form is 
to be had at good toilet goods coun- 
ters everywhere—or will be sent prompt- 
ly by mail from 
us. Refills for 
Tre-Jur com- 
pacts are al- 
ways available. 





The House 
of Tre-Jur, 
19 West Eight- 
eenth Street, 
New York City 








DE LuxE POWDER—$I 





























































































Tres Souple / 
The (adame Fiene 
Ouo-Sette 


N the Madame Irene Duo-Sette, you have 
the very garment the smart Parisienne 
wears in lieu of the corset and brassiere! 
Not a hint of a break at the waistline! A 
lovely supple, yet supporting, garment that 
makes your figure exquisite! The Madame 


Irene Duo-Sette is ready now at smart shops. 


| Mme. $rne Corret Co, New York Cé Y 
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poor Jean carrying the plague, and assuring 
him that demons and devils were particularly 
immune, I refused to accept his hallucination 
about the cat. He was told to attend to his 
work and his writing, and not interfere with 
the running of the house. 


IPLOMACY was one of Mr. Saltus’ 

strong points He appeared to agree 
with me. Coming around the corner of the 
piazza the following afternoon, however, when 
supposed to be on the sands, I was in time to 
see him hose in hand, the nozzle turned so as 
to send a straight and powerful stream of 
water. This he was playing on Jean, who, 
terrified at such unlooked-for hostility in 
place of his usual plate of food, let out piteous 
howls and fled up a eucalyptus-tree. 

Dropping the hose when he saw me, Mr. 
Saltus turned, but he had no chance to escape 
or explain. Seizing the nozzle I let him have 
it full in the face, and as he ran I followed, 
soaking him through and through till he got 
out of range. It was a tense moment. 
Swearing and raging he shook himself and 
fled to his attic room. When, an hour later, 
he emerged, it was with suit-cases in his hand. 

“After treatment like this I am going to 
the Hotel del Coronado and I will send for 
my trunks. Never in my life have I been 
subjected to such an indignity. Here I am, 
growing gray in your service, and less than a 
stray cat in your eyes.” 

“Good-by and good-luck,”” I answered. 
“Tf having led two unfortunate women a 
devil’s dance hasn’t taught you anything, 
you are hopeless. Had one of them played a 
hose on you ages ago, I would not have been 
obliged to do it now. Don’t come back 
for your trunks. I will send them.” 

That took him off his feet entirely. He had 
in mind a scene, where, after repentance and 
apologies on my part he would graciously 
consent to forgive me. Incidentally it would 
mean the banishment of Jean. Dismissed in 
that way there was nothing for him to do 
but go. With a suit-case in either hand he 
started for the hotel. Years later he told me 
that he put his suit-cases on the sand, and 
sitting down on one of them had taken stock 
of himself. For the good part of two hours 
he sat there, till the sun dropped behind 
Point Loma, and the chill which followed 
reminded him of the passing of time. A man 
can do a great deal of thinking in two hours. 

Meanwhile, from the tip-top of the highest 
of trees, poor Jean sent out frantic appeals for 
help and rescue. However easy it is for cats 
to climb trees, getting down is different. 
They have been known to starve to death in 
one. When dishes of dainties and fish failed 
to dislodge him more than a limb or two 
lower, we realized that it was impossible for 
him to get down, and the maid announced 
that the sun was setting and the rapidly 
vanishing twilight called for speed. The 
highest kind of an extension ladder was bor 
rowed and opened to its utmost capacity. 
It barely reached the limb below the one to 
which the frightened cat clung. The slender 
ladder, giving somewhat more than was 
comfortable as one ascended, the tall tree and 
the dark combined, were not tempting. 
Several small boys started up very bravely, 
but came down less so. Not one of them got 
half-way to the top, although I kept raising 
the price for valor till it reached five dollars, 
and the terrified Jean increased his appeals 
for help. There seemed to be no alternative. 
Putting on my riding breeches, I was starting 
up the ladder when a voice as pitiful as Jean’s 
cracked the silence 

“My God, Mowgy! Come 
ladder!” 

Mr. Saltus pushed me aside and started up. 
He had never been on a ladder before. With 
his teeth set, and three women doing their 
best to steady it, he finally got to the top, and 
by stretching his arm to the utmost caught 
Jean by the tail, and dropped him, not as he 
intended into my arms, but on the top of my 
head. 

The episode was closed. The cat was saved, 
and by the following‘ morning the bubonic 
scare transformed itself into a comedy. 


off that 


T WAS during this spring that the frame- 

work on which Mr. Saltus afterward built 
‘The Gardens of Aphrodite’ grew. Much 
of it was written when sitting in the rose 
garden under a palm-tree, the offending Jean 
purring at his feet. Notes on which he 
constructed ‘Oscar Wilde—An Idler’s Im- 
pression’’ were gathered together as well, and 
reminiscences used in ‘“‘Parnassians Personally 
Encountered”’ were jotted down and put in 
shape to use. 

A few weeks later he was en route for New 
York, to break up such home as he had there 
and return to the coast with his things, having 
decided to make California his home indef- 
initely. A ranch in the middle part of the 
State welcomed me. It was a_ heavenly 
spot—no neighbors within miles, and plenty 
of animals and flowers for company. 

From that ranch came two little creatures, 





one particularly destined to have a large; 
place and a greater influence on Mr. Saltus’ 
life than most of the humans he encountered. 
Taken from their respective mothers at an 
age when their eyes were just open, so young 
that they had to learn to lap by nibbling 
my fingers dipped in milk, Fifi, the kitten, 
and Toto, the shepherd-dog puppy, were 
annexed from a neighbor, and given to one 
ready to shield them with her life. 

In the late summer these little ones with 
Auntie and myself were settled again. This 
time it was in a large house in Los Angeles 
with a delightful garden, situated in what was 
the extreme upper limit of the city. Beyond 
it were vacant fields. Hollywood was in the 
distance. It was taken with a view to 
giving Mr. Saltus a bedroom with study 
adjoining in a wing of the house off by itself, 
and shortly after we moved in he joined us. 

When working on a novel Mr. Saltus was 
living in another world. He knew where his 
things were, but no other, unless possessed 
with second sight, could have hazarded a 
guess. Under cigar butts, half-burned cig- 
arets, piles of manuscripts, note-books, and 
pencils, which were scattered all over the floor, 
anything might be hidden, and often was. 
Until he had finished a novel or other pro- 
longed work, any attempt at clearing up 
would have been fatal, not only to himself 
but to the sanity of the one who had done 
the cleaning. With the knowledge that 
most literary men are “‘litterers,’’ the room 
was divested of anything which could be 
injured before being turned over to him. 

Unfitted for housekeeping, both by tem- 
perament and inclination, and having none 
of the responsibility of it, I could look on 
and laugh. In later years this laugh was not 
quite as spontaneous. 

In spite of the extreme untidiness of his 
study, Mr. Saltus was scrupulously particular 
about his person, changing his linen several 
times a day after a tub and a shower. In 
fussing over his linen, he was almost as fearful 
as over losing his luggage or getting a disease. 
Whenever the laundry man was late in arriving 
he was sure that it was lost forever. His 
worry was not so much over replacing the 
things, as the fact that to do so he must go 
into a shop. Linen and luggage fears arose 
from the same cause. 

The laundry terror persisted also until 
the end of his life. All these peculiarities 
must have been trying to normal women. He 
recognized it himself fully, and used to say: 

‘I’m a panicky pup, and I know it, and 
only a pampered puss could put up with me. 
If she should turn me out, I’d go round and 
round in circles like a mad dog, till some 
one took me to the pound and dropped me in 
the lethal chamber.” 


EPRIVED of pets as he had been during 

his childhood, Mr. Saltus responded to 
his new playmates in a surprising way, taking 
over their education, as he called it, from the 
first. Fifi was taken into the inner recesses 
of his study to serve as a_paper-weight. 
Rigging up a light rope in the garden, he 
taught her to walk on it, to stand on her hind 
legs, play ball, and jump through a hoop. 

Then a sad thing happened. From eating 
some poisoned meat put out by a neighbor 
for gophers both little creatures became 
violently ill, and in spite of the best doctors 
and care, Fifi died. I did not mourn alone 
Mr. Saltus wept like a baby and could not 
write a word for days. 

After this, the puppy came in for all the 
attention. With a patience little expected 
from him, Mr. Saltus taught her to run a 
yard or two in front of him so that he could 
watch her, taught her to walk on her hind 
legs, and various other accomplishments 
With the training and understanding of her, 
the fear of dogs left him. He began to pat 
strange animals on their heads and take an 
interest in work in their behalf. The puppy, 
Toto, went with him for walks as soon as she 
was able to toddle on before him, but she 
usually returned in his arms. 

The reason for entering so fully into his 
habits and association with this little — 
is because, like a thread of pure gold, 
was woven into the fabric of his pe _capttees 
the first, becoming at the last one of the most 
vital considerations of his life. 

During a brief stay in Pasadena the year 
before, I had made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
and Mrs. Colville. The former was an 
exceptional character, combining the enthusi- 
asm of a scholar and the erudition of a sage. 
He was a critic, a philosopher and a theoso- 
phist. His wife was, and is, one of the noblest 
and most selfless beings on earth. 

This acquaintance was passed on to Mr. 

Saltus. From the moment he saw them they 
exercised a profound influence on his life. 
Inclined as he was to take the tempo of his 
likes and dislikes from me, his immediate 
admiration for these two was exceptional 
The occultism, to which he had hitherto 
listened with rather indifferent ears, took on 
(Continued on page 150) 
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e structure of the hair 


explains the need for special cleansing 
...a new and different shampoo 


A structure far more delicate than is indi- 
cated by its strength! That is what physiol- 
ogists tell you about the hair. If you could 
examine it under the microscope, you would 
see how it is affected by strong soaps and care- 
less washing. How it is robbed of life and 
elasticity, becomes harsh, brittle and breaks off. 

And the scalp. Have you thought of it as 
the bed of the hair, and given it the proper care? 
Healthy hair cannot grow in an unhealthy 
scalp. To keep the scalp functioning as it 
should, it must be kept free from dandruff and 
germs as well as dust and dirt. The hair fol- 
licles must not be deprived of their precious 
oils, nor irritated into creating them in excess. 


At last an ideal shampoo is available—one 
made for the special needs of both scalp and 
hair. It is Glo-Co Shampoo—a preparation 
that will not injure the texture of a rose-leaf. 
Yet dirt, dust, dandruff and bacteria are ban- 
ished by the lightest touch of its thick, creamy 
and antiseptic lather. 

Glo-Co Shampoo is an entirely new and dif- 
ferent preparation, It is a liquid, of course, 


because a liquid is the only logical form for a 
shampoo. Doesn’t stick to the hair in tiny 
particles like bar soap and soap jellies. 


In Glo-Co Shampoo a way has been found, 





for the first time in history, to use olive oil in 
sufficient quantity (in combination with other 
vegetable and medicinal oils) to have a pro- 
nounced effect on the scalp and hair. There- 
fore, Glo-Co Shampoo is bland, mild and 
soothingly cleansing beyond anything you’ve 
ever used before. 

Try it and see. If your hair is dry and life- 
less—if the ends are harsh and broken, watch 
Glo-Co Shampoo restore its lustre and beauty. 
If you are troubled with dandruff or seborrhea 
— if your hair is excessively oily, watch Glo-Co 
Shampoo restore your scalp and hair to health. 

Glo-Co Shampoo is 50 cents a bottle, a gen- 
erous size. Use Glo-Co Hair Dressing too. 
It is far better than brilliantine to keep your 
hair in place. Glo-Co preparations are sold 
at drug and department stores everywhere, and 
in barber shops. Send 10 cents for samples of 
both. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 





NorMANY Propucts Co., Dept. K 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co 
Shampoo and Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing. 
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Blend BABANI PERFUMES 
to vary your charms! 


Exizasetu ArbeN has introduced to America the con- 
tinental art of owning several Babani Perfumes and 
blending them to dev clop a personal perfume formula. 
Each Babani fragrance is expressive of a definite feel- 
ing, and they may be blended one with another to em- 
phasize every charming complexity of your changing 
moods. Babani’s Chypre is essentially smart, distin- 
guished; it will add infinitely to the chic of your cos- 
tume. Sousouki is soft, alluring, a fragrance to increase 
the charm of your femininity. Blended, these two make 
another fragrance, exhaling the delights of both in- 
gredients. Blend Babani’s Ambre de Delhi and Liséia. 
Blend Babani's Saigon with Afghani and Ambre de Delhi. 
Babani’s Yasmak with Rose Gullistan. 

All Babani Perfumes will combine in lovely har- 
monies. These exclusive fragrances are imported by 
Elizabeth Arden and sold only in the smart bottles and 
packages in which they are sealed in Paris. 





GIARDINI (newest) $9.50, $12 
AMBRE DE DELHI $2.75, $7, $9, $12 
LIGEIA $2.75, $7, $9.50, $10 
MING $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50 
AFGHANI $2.75, $7, $9, $9.50 
CHYPRE $2.75, $7, $9, $12.50 
SOUSOUKI $2.75. $6.50, $9, $12 


JASMIN DE COREE _ $2.75, $6.50, $8.50, $9.50 
YASMAK $2.75, $7, $9.50, $12 





Babani Perfumes are on sale at the Salon of 
Elizabeth Arden—at the big 5th Avenue stores—and at 
more than 1200 smart shops all over the world 


J AIZAN] 


f ig Perfumes of Paris Presented by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Bow ELIZABETH ARDEN, 073 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
~9 EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 
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new interest. He bought “The Ancient 
Wisdom,” by Annie Besant, the ‘Secret 
Doctrine,’’ and a number of other theo- 
sophical books. What was more, he studied 
them. 


HE little bungalow of the Colvilles in 

Pasadena became a kind of magnetic 
pole. To discuss higher metaphysics and 
occultism with the husband, and observe its 
practical application by his wife, constituted 
a treat. Mrs. Colville could tear Mr. 
Saltus to pieces. She would put her finger 
on the weak links in his character, suggesting 
methods by which they might be strength- 
ened, with wunerring intuition. He not 
only accepted it with the simplicity of a 
child, but he thanked her for it. Never in 
his life had he met a woman of her kind 
before, and he loved her for her selflessness 
and the poise she radiated. His confidence 
and trust in her were such, that on the day 
preceding his death he urged me to write to 
her and ask her to take him into her medita- 
tions. With all that may be said against 
him in many ways, the fact not only of his 
recognizing, but his immediate response to 
spiritual greatness justified the confidence 
put in him by myself when a child. It 
proved beyond question, that with a different 
early environment and training, he would 
have developed the —— qualities latent 
until the end of his life. 

Work upon “‘The Monster” was under way 
at this time, and over his books Mr. Saltus 
was very much like a mother over her child. 
He might suggest that a novel of his own was 
full of flaws, but woe to the outsider who 
ventured to criticize so much as a comma in 
its construction. It gave him, perhaps, the 
shock of his literary life, when, after a dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Colville said to him: 

“You are a brilliant man, an artist and a 
stylist. You are a poet, an historian, and an 
essayist, but a novelist—never. Your psy- 
chology of humans is oblique, your plots 
improbable when not impossible, and your 
characters ink.” 

Instead of the explosion I expected, it 
took Mr. Saltus off his feet. He sat down. 
His affection and admiration for the Colvilles 
could not be called in question after that, and 
he began at once to take stock of himself 
seriously. 


HE lease of the house we were occupy ing 

having expired, another one on Grand View 
Street off Westlake Park was taken. The 
beauty of this little park, and the pleasure of 
sitting out under the palm-trees, book in 
hand, Toto lying at his feet, soothed and 
relaxed Mr. Saltus amazingly. The idea of 
rewriting ‘‘The Monster” and weaving 
theosophy into it suggested itself. Mrs. 
Besant spoke in Los Angeles at this time and 
we attended a private lecture. From the 
moment Mr. Saltus looked into her eyes, 
eyes that seemed to have looked out through 
the centuries, he was overcome and trans- 
formed. He heard her speak many times 
again in London in the Queen’s Hall, but 
from that first glance, he declared her to be 
in his estimation the most wonderful woman 
incarnate on earth to-day. ‘‘The Monster” 
was put aside in order that he might have more 
leisure to study theosophy. 

Mr. Saltus was in his fifty-fifth year then, 
and for the first time he began to show symp- 
toms of breaking. Extreme irritability with 
attacks of giddiness were followed by periods 
of depression. His theosophical — studies 
helped him to keep his poise. The physician 
who was consulted gave no cause for alarm. 
He said Mr. Saltus was undergoing certain 
physiological changes, and that he must 
abstain from prolonged mental work. 
rough draft of ‘‘The Monster” including a 
certain amount of theosophy was in hand, 
so he said he would do no more creative 
work for a time. 


HAT time was a long one. Mr. Saltus 

never did any entirely original work 
again. His creative faculty became semi- 
detached from his work in a desire to study. 
He wrote several novels after the lapse of 
years, but each of them was elaborated 
and improved from central situations he had 
used before, either in novels or in short 
stories. In many of these, as in ‘Lords 
of the Ghostland,’’ Mr. Saltus felt that he 
had not made the most of his material, and 
the desire to rewrite, amplify, and to do justice 
to the subject in a new and big way, was 
tucked away in a corner of his mind. During 
the last years of his life, when the necessity 
for finding forgetfulness of the physical was 
paramount, the opportunity to use this 
material presented itself. 

At the end of that summer we went on to 
Warners Hot Springs, and Mr. Saltus was 
left at loose ends. He went to a hotel hoping 
to join us again when we decided on a house 
for the winter. 

While we were at the Hot nage sad Mr. 

Saltus met a young girl, Miss S—. So 


weird, wild, and fantastic are the stories 
which have been circulated about this, so 
malicious and untrue, that in justice to all a 
plain statement of the facts is called for. It 
was during this stay at Warners Hot Springs 
that a letter from Mr. Saltus referred to 
meeting the young girl. So seldom did he 
meet any one sufficiently worth while to 
mention, I was interested. In the letter he 
said that he had been introduced to a girl, 
Miss S—, who reminded him very much of 
myself. This was, he explained, not only 
because of her features, but her nature, 
which was highly emotional, and that she 
adored animals to such a degree that I would 
find her a kindred soul. I was much inter- 
ested and wrote him that I wanted to meet her. 

Mr. Saltus’ next letter was from San 
Francisco, where, at the request of the 
Examiner, he had gone to write up the 
Portola Festival. The next was from Los 
Angeles again, giving the news that the Los 
Angeles Examiner had retained him to 
write a series of editorials to boom Southern 
California. Urging us to return he said that 
he could not work without a background and 
was like a man without arms or legs. Tele- 
grams and long-distance telephone messages 
followed 


SOON afterward we took a house in Los 
Angeles again, centrally located in what 
was then a fashionable location on Pico Heights. 
Mr. Saltus got to work at once. It was 
neither sustained nor creative like that of 
writing a novel. It consisted in compiling 
information and _ statistics, and presenting 
them in entertaining and acceptable form. 
The final draft of ‘“‘The Monster’’ was done 
and ready for the typist and off his mind. 
The compiling of material for two-page 
editorials each week kept him so occupied 
that his usual afternoon walk with Toto was 
curtailed or neglected. All his life he had 
walked a great deal. It was his way of 
keeping fit. With the physiological change 
in his constitution his desire to walk decreased, 
and the beginning of his breakdown began 
without either of us suspecting it. An 
inveterate smoker, he consumed twice as 
many cigarets as before—strong Cuban ones, 
too strong by far. That too was paving the 
way for the disease which later gripped him 
like a vise. 

All this time he was studying the Secret 
Doctrine, going over each stanza slowly, 
thoughtfully, weighing each word and its 
meaning, searching for gold. 


URSTING into my room one day without 

knocking, a thing he never omitted to do, 

I realized that an internal earthquake only 

could have caused such forgetfulness. Throw- 

ing a book into my lap he sank into a chair 
and exclaimed: 

“Blind, blind and conceited ass that I 
have been! All my life I have been seeking 
truth. Now [I have found it. Life’s prob- 
lems are over. 

Taking the book from my hands he said: 

“Listen to this. ‘Said the Flame to the 
spark, thou art Myself, my image and my 
shadow. I have clothed myself in thee, 
and thou art my vahan, until the day be 
with us, when thcu shalt recome myself, 
and others thyself, and me! 

He read the stanza three times very slowly, 
his emotions so intense that tears stood in 
his eyes. At that moment he touched the 
highest pinnacle of his life. It was_ his 
Mount of Transfiguration. As soon as he was 
master of himself sufficiently to speak, he said: 

“Let me send your name and mine this 
very day to Adyar to join the Theosophic: al 
Society. 

I had never been affiliated with organiza- 
tions of cults, as my understanding of occult- 
ism was more or less born with me and 
intuitive rather than academic, but delighted 
at the unfolding of his higher nature, I agreed 
at once to his suggestion. 

It has been said that I persuaded him to 
become a theosophist. Nothing is further 
from the truth, for while I believed much 
that is called theosophy, I had scarcely dipped 
into a book on it, and our chats on these 
lines had been more or less personal, cne 
saying to the other, ‘‘ Perhaps we were brother 
and sister or twins in our last life,” suggesting 
various amusing combinations of relationship. 

I never tried to persuade him to accept 
anything. It would have been not only 
foolish and futile, but would have defe ated 
its purpose. 

Though his acceptance of it came suddenly, 
it was the culmination of remote causes, too 
deep for either his critics or his friends to see. 

From that hour a new world opened before 
his eyes, a world of endless vistas, of delightful 
study and research, of new thinking, recon- 
struction and regeneration, Mr. Saltus’ one 
lament being: “‘Why has it taken me so 
long?” YF: 

Destroying the finished copy of ‘The 
Monster” he set about rewriting it satinele 

(Continued on page 152) 
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from his new view-point, and thereafter until 
the day of his death he wrote nothing untinged 
by the philosophy that had become an essen- 
tial part of his consciousness. 


HIS new and complete distraction was a 

godsend, for Mr. Saltus was far from well, 
and he was inclined to be terrified over the 
least symptom of anything out of the common. 
Abstract reading and study took him out of 
himself, and bridged many an hour with 
pleasure and profit. 

Coming in the house one day he said: 
“When I was down-town I charged a box of 
sweets on your bill.” 

“Did you?” I replied. ‘Since when have 
you developed the taste?”” Puddings and 
candies of any kind he had always avoided. 

“They were not for myself, but for the 
young girl Miss S— I wrote you about. She 
is now connected with the library, and I 
see quite a little of her, for I go there often 
to get books and collect data for my articles. 
Having been educated abroad she speaks 
French like a native, and being unusually 
intelligent she has helped me a great deal.” 

Occupied as I was at the time with organiz- 
ing a theatrical entertainment for the benefit 
of the Los Angeles Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, an invitation to bring 
her to the house for tea or to dine was put 
off until the affair was over. Unfortunate 
omission! More unfortunate yet was ‘my 
remark: ‘Remember Dorothy S—.” 

That was an episode Mr. Saltus wanted 
least of all to be reminded of. It sealed his 
lips more effectually than cement. When a 
few weeks later I inquired about his friend, 
he said that she had moved and that he had no 
idea what had become of her. Moved she 
had, but only a block or two. Once again 
his inability to face anything holding the 
remotest possibility of unpleasantness tangled 
him in an unnecessary deception. 


URING the holidays a telegram announc- 

ing the death of Mrs. Saltus in Paris 
reached him, and only a few days before the 
preliminary papers in the divorce were to be 
issued. 

His first impulse was to go east to meet his 
young daughter upon her return from abroad. 
The memory of her had become a beautiful 
dream tohim. From that dream he was most 
anxious to awake and enjoy the reality. Her 
mother’s wishes had been very explicit in the 
matter. She left the little girl to the guardi- 
anship of an aunt, with provisions in her will 
calculated to curtail the young girl’s best 
interests in case her father took her. Over 
and over we threshed the matter out between 
us. He had the law of the land on his side. 
Had he the higher law as well? The primi- 
tive man wanted to take what was his in 
spite of the effect it might have on the object 
taken, or uponothers. His grasp of theosophy, 
so newly acquired, was put to an acid test. 

Persuaded at last that the only restitution 
he could make the mother for anything she 
had endured because of him was through 
the child, he wrote his daughter asking her 
desires in the matter. Upon her replying that 
she wanted to carry out her mother’s wishes, 
much against his will Mr. Saltus yielded. 

There was another thing he yielded also. 
Against my firm refusal to go to the altar of 
the court-house until a proper time elapsed, 
he talked in vain. 

“Contending with you is like biting into 
granite,” he said with annoyance, “‘and my 
poor teeth are being worn away.” 

“It is harder to be the granite,’ I told 
him. “I would be so much happier trans- 
formed into pliable putty.” 

“Why not try it for a pleasant change?” 
he inquired. 

“Because, for your sake, I cannot. You are 
not granite to me; you are a piece of marble, 
out of which I am trying with chisel in my 
hand to release the something concealed 
there.”’ 

“Your chisel is sharp and the process is a 
painful one.” 

“So it is,” I admitted, “‘and I do not know 
to which of us it is the more so. Shall I put 
it down and rest?” 

Mr. Saltus smiled. 

‘No, little Puss. You are the instrument 
of Karma. Keep’on chiseling. You believe 
in me, and if you think there is something 
worth while awaiting release, do not falter. 
Only the one who sees it can set it free.” 


ADE irritable by the state of his health 
accentuated by the delay in his plans, 
Mr. Saltus was in a mood to fly off at a flea 
bite. One does not realize the underlying 
cause of things at the time they occur. It 
takes perspective to throw them into relief. 
Los Angeles, which never does anything in 
a small way, was undergoing one of its period- 
ical hydrophobia scares. Some poor half- 
starved, beaten and abused animal, driven 
to extremity, had turned in self-protection 
upon a tormentor, and the cry went up that 
a mad dog had bitten a child. That was 


enough. The papers, always on the lookout 
for a sensation, took it up, piling on the agony, 
till in twenty-four hours they had created a 
monster out of a myth. Having worked the 
people into a frenzy of fear, it was not easily 
repealed. What followed is too harrowing 
to be told. The incinerators were kept work- 
ing all the time disposing of the innocent and 
helpless victims of mad men. 

Because of these conditions, several stray 
dogs were given temporary shelter under my 
roof, and kept on a veranda off my bedroom, 
Situated on the second floor a passing police- 
man could not reach them, and they could 
wag their tails in safety. 

How it happened, if ever known, I have 
forgotten—but it happened. One of the 
dogs—a bull-terrier—managed to slip from the 
veranda and through my bedroom to the hal}, 
and went down-stairs on an exploring expedi- 
tion. Coming in that evening with his latch- 
key Mr. Saltus met the dog at the front door, 
The animal, grateful for food and protection, 
came forward to take a sniff of the intruder 
and ask his intentions. Had Mr. Saltus 
spoken to him and gone on naturally, as one 
belonging there should have done, there would 
have been no trouble. His old fear of dogs, 
together with his annoyance at having so 
much attention diverted from himself, com- 
bined unfortunately. Without a word he 
gave the dog a kick. According to canine 
philosophy, a man having the right to be 
there would not have done such a thing. 
That act settled his status. The terrier 
caught him by the leg and made his protest 
felt in his desire to protect the one who had 
rescued him. There was no uncertainty of 
Mr. Saltus’ intentions then. Screaming and 
cursing he tore up the stairs to my sitting- 
room. 

‘**One of your damned dogs has taken a slice 
out of my leg.” 

The story of the dog and his deviltry was 
told between vindictives. He was done 
for. Hydrophobia was sure to develop before 
morning. The dog must be sent to the pound 
at once. Useless was the attempt to put it 
to him from any angle than his own. Not 
only had he been badly lacerated but out- 
rageously treated by me, in that his demands 
were not immediately acted upon, and vowing 
that either the dog or himself should leave 
the house that night he threw the challenge 
in my face. 

There was no need to repeat it. A tele- 
phone was on the table near my hand. I 
called a taxi, telling them to be at the house in 
half an hour. After that, inferno was let 
loose. Nothing more outrageous was in- 
cluded in the annals of crime. 

“Here I am, growing gray in your service, 
turned into the street. I am an IT, a THING, 
my individuality has been submerged. You 
have grafted all your ideas upon me, molding 
me into your likeness. I am not allowed to 
think.” 

“If you are molded in my image it’s a 
devilish botch I have made of it. Had you 
been molded into something human a little 
earlier in life you could not have wrecked 
existence for the two women rash enough 
to take your name. I have escaped with 
my sanity—thank God. Now go.” 





TORMING and swearing at the way he was 
abused Mr. Saltus disappeared returning 
after fifteen minutes with a suit-case in 
either hand. The dogs sat in a row to watch 
him go. 

“Tl come back for my trunks and my books 
to-morrow,” he told me, “and I would like 
to know your plans for the future.” 

“Inasmuch as they no longer include your- 
self they cannot interest you,” I said. | When 
you leave this house you leave my life for- 
ever.” 

It was hard to say that to one, who, how- 
ever inflammable and vituperative on the 
surface, was at heart only a very much 
spoiled and frightened little boy long accus- 
tomed to giving orders and carrying things 
with a high hand. A reversal of the order 
took him out of his bearings. Only a pro- 
found understanding of his nature made the 
experiment a possible success. : 

Slamming the door behind him he left the 
sitting-room and went down-stairs. The 
taxi was waiting. Reaching the garden 
he turned to look back at the house, only 
to see the shades drawn down, the lights 
my sitting-room go out, and my voice through 
the French windows saying: ; 

“Come, Toto! You are all that I have 1 
this wicked world.” 

After that there was silence. Then came 
a hum of voices from outside and the tax! 
drove off. With a fair certainty of what 


-the denouement would be, I lay down to 


rest. Nearly an hour passed. Then the 
dogs on the veranda began to bark. It said 
volumes. They said in dog language that 
some one was entering the house. Soon after 
there was a creaking noise in the hall. Then 
silence again. Sniffing a friend, Toto, who 
(Continued on page 154) 
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slept in my room, went to the door and 
whined. 

““Come back,” I called, “there must be a 
burglar in the house. I will telephone to 
the police.” 

After that announcement there came a 
ge ntle t tap on the door, and a voice whispered: 

lease let me in for a moment. I want 
to speak to you once more.” 

Switching on the lights I opened the door 
and Mr. Saltus came in. 

“Forgive me, little girl,’ he said. “I’m 
a devil. I’m all you say I am, but I have not 
wrecked your life, Mowgy. 

“If I am less to you than a dog you never 
saw till yesterday, I have failed—totally 
failed. All the same I have never wanted any- 
thing but to see you smile. Try me again.” 

The following day I went to Mr. Saltus 
and said: 

“I’m dreadfully sorry over what occurred 
last night, and while there is no possible dan- 
ger I want you to have your wound attended 
“" 

“Don’t worry over that,” he said. “I 
had it cauterized this morning. Anyway 
it did its work. That poor dog was trying 
to protect the house. He and I are on the 
same job and we will make friends.’ 

They made up, and to such an extent, that 
when, after a few days, a home was found 
for the stray, Mr. Saltus had to be persuaded 
to let him go. 





EITHER Mr. Saltus nor those nearest to 

him realized that his nervous system was 
undergoing a change. Had it been recog- 
nized the episode which followed would in 
all probability never have occurred. Mention 
of ,it is made because a great deal was said 
about ‘it at*the time, it being given out that 
Mr. Saltus had tried to kill me. This epi- 
sode, however unpleasant it is, marked the 
last time that he ever lost control of himself. 

It began in the dining-room after dinner 
where Mr. Saltus was enjoying his usual 
cigar. Some chance remark, a hasty answer, 
more fuel, and the fuse was fired. Once 
again he was an IT, a THING, a submerged 
entity, deprived of his child and acting as a 
nursemaid to dogs. The more I tried to 
soothe him the more vehement he became. 
Distressed beyond words, Auntie left the 
room and went up-stairs declaring that she 
would pack her things and leave the house 
next morning, and that we could fight it out 
and find each other out—she was done. 
Repeated efforts to calm Mr. Saltus had 
only the contrary effect. To leave him alone 
for a time seemed the only solution. Picking 
up the leash to fasten it to Toto’s collar, with 
the idea of going for a walk while Mr. Saltus 
cooled down, was misunderstood by him. 
Seizing a carving knife from the serving 
table and pulling the leash suddenly out of 
my hands, he dragged Toto behind him 
into the butler’s pantry and locked the door. 
It was the cook’s evening off. From his 
place of security he announced that he was 
going to cut Toto’s throat and then his own, 
Turning on a faucet so that the water would 
trickle ever so slightly and suggest the 
dripping of blood, he became silent. 

Had I argued or pleaded with him one 
can not know what the result would 
have been. Silence on my part, silence abso- 
lute and unbroken, was the only course. 
A more horrible half hour than that Dante 
and Goya together could not have imagined. 
At the end of that time the door opened, 
and Mr. Saltus with Toto behind him reap- 
peared. Relief at knowing that a tragedy 
was averted was such that I could only sink 
into a seat. Thereupon, possibly because 
I had said nothing, Mr. Saltus picked up 
tumblers and decanters from the sideboard 
and smashed them against the walls like so 
many egg-shells, still vowing that he was 
going to kill himself. While in the pantry 
instead of cutting his throat he had con- 
sumed a whole bottle of gin. That strength- 
ened his arm and his courage. Neighbors 
hearing the racket telephoned to the police 
that a lunatic was in the house and was trying 
to kill some one. An officer was sent to the 
door to inquire. That had a sobering effect. 
Kicking the broken glass out of his way Mr. 
Saltus finally decided to go to his room. 
By this time the sun was rising, not setting, 
upon his wrath. 

At noon that day I went to consult Dr. 
Hazeldine, a friend of ours, a metaphysician 
as well as a physician, and he returned with 
me to the house. Mr. Saltus, he said, 
was in a very critical condition. Unable to 
eat, thrashing about his bed like a spirit in 
torture, he presented a tragic picture, and 
the doctor decided to remain at the house 
until he could bring him around. This he 
did, but when the bringing was accomplished, 
bag, baggage, and dog, I left the house and 
saying ‘*good-by forever” went down to 

San Diego. 

That was more effectual than the visit 
of the police had been, knowing as he did 
that threats were not in my line. 


HE reaction on Mr. Saltus was serious, 

He became re: “ally ill and his letters frantic, 
A novice still in theosophy, accepting its 
theory of life but ignoring its personal applica- 
tion, this lapse of his acted like an auger, 
It cut its way into the center of his con- 
sciousness, and in the realization of his failure 
there was stimulated the dormant aspiration 
to re-create himself. 

When he wired that he was following to 
San Diego I was silent and let him come. 
It was then he realized how totally alone 
he was in the world and how dependent also, 
My home was broken up and we were both 
wanderers. Though living at different hotels 
and refusing to discuss the matter with him, 
Mr. Saltus’ conversation was directed to 
me through Toto. 

“Come here, Toto,” he said. “I didn’t 
really hurt you, did I? I’m not always a 
devil. I have intervals of goodness. Go 
woof, woof to Mummy, and tell her I will go 
and die if she throws me into the ash can. 

le was miserable and sincere, but self- 
preservation is a difficult thing to fight. The 
upshot of it was that Mr. Saltus agree: 1 to go 
East for a month or two, leaving me in Cali- 
fornia to get my nerves in shape again. He 
was on probation, or as he expressed it 
‘saved from the pound.” 

It was horrible to see him go, and yet we 
both needed perspective, being too much 
emotionalized to act or even to think sanely, 
as the episode over Toto had made clear. 
Two highly temperamental people, no- matter 
how devoted to one another, act and react at 
times to their mutual disadvantage. 


O New York Mr. Saltus went, returning 

to San Diego in less than three months. 
He was still thin and nervous and had done 
no writing at all. In the interval, the pene- 
trating influence of his philosophy had done 
its work. He was taking the matter of his 
own evolution seriously. Allusions to Jean 
or the incident of the broken glass were like 
burning raw flesh. 

It was midwinter when he returned, but 
no one would have suspected it from the 
June-like sunshine and roses. Taking long 
walks with Toto, with whom he loved to play 
hide and seek, he would go off for hours, 
resting in Balboa Park on the return trip. 

In speaking of this afterward to Miss G—, 
she said that Mr. Saltus had looked so ill upon 
his return to New York that she thought he 
was in for a nervous breakdown. In the 
circumstances, the peace and quiet of San 
Diego were very restful to him. 

Then the question of the future presented 
itself again, and he asked: 

“When are you going to absorb me?” 
That was the wi Wy he jestingly put it. And 
then he asked: ‘* Where shall we live? 

“California or London,” I told him. “If 
one could combine the attractions of the two, 
the climate of the former and the culture and 
comfort of the latter—heaven would not seem 
so vague a place. Take your choice, but 
New York—jamuis.” It was then agreed 
that he should return to the East, arrange 
his affairs and meet me in Montreal, where 
we would take the leap into matrimony and 
sail to England direct. 

The Montreal idea had merits. As we 
had decided to live under British laws it 
was as well to be married under them. Mr. 
Saltus’ matrimonial knots had been tied in 
New York and in Paris. He wanted to try 
a new place for luck. Owing to his divorce 
from Helen Read he could not be married : 
New York State in any event. Besides, h 

wanted to avoid a thing which loomed like a 
menacing monster in his path—publicity. 


IRING that I would start for Montreal 

at a certain date was followed by my 
arrival there. Mr. Saltus was at the station. 
He was still thin but looking better. With a 
foresight scarcely to be expected he had 
arranged everything for our ge 
at the Windsor Hotel, dog included, and aa 
application had been sent to the Bo% ird of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to take Toto into 
England. 

Over the details of our marriage, howevel, 
he had struck a snag. It was our desire to 
Fe the ceremony performed in the Roman 

Catholic Church, a form in which I had beea 
educated. The ritual of the Church appealed 
very strongly to Mr. Saltus, containing as he 
believed not only all the beauty and mysti- 
cism of the ancient mysteries, but to his mind 
all the beauty and truth of Christianity 2 
well. Owing to technicalities over his first 
marriage and some uncertainty re garding 
baptism, this was found to be impossible 
It was a severe disappointment to us bot 
A civil marriage was then decided upo? 
That, too, was out of the question. be 
Province of Quebec is under ecclesiastica 
law. We seemed to have struck an impass 
and a trip to Toronto seemed ineviti ible. 

It was the middle of August and the heat 
was frightful. I told Mr. Saltus to make any 

(Continued on page 150) 
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It’s real color magic—the kind that is nat- 
ural—that is waterproof—that is smearproof— 
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arrangements he pleased, provided I did not 
have to run around myself. 

The following day he came up to me in 
Dominion Square, where I was sitting for a 
breath of air, reading a detective story, with 
Toto lying at my feet. 

“Come along, we are going to get married,” 
he said. ‘And we have only time to walk to 
the church comfortably.’ 

Mr. Saltus was never behindhand when 
he had decided to go anywhere. When 
starting to catch a train one could be sure 
that an hour at least would be spent at the 
station, while he walked restlessly to and fro 
fuming at the slowness of the clock. 

“Let me go to the hotel to change my frock 
and get rid of this detective story,”’ I said. 

“Change nothing. Come along as you 
are. You can put on all the frills if you 
cremate me and have the courage to try it 
again.” 

He began pulling on my arm. It was noth- 
ing if not casual. After all, Toto was not 
concerned over our looks, and there was no 
one else but the clergyman, to whom we were 
complete strangers. Up Dorchester Street 
we sauntered. We were half an hour ahead 
of time as it was. Mr. Saltus fumbled in 
his pocket and brought out a ring. That 

was the most amusing and least expected 
part of it all. Time and again he had ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of wedding 
rings with scorn; to him they appeared to be 
symbols of eternity between people for whom 
an eternity of misunderstanding w was at that 
moment beginning. His v iews were my own 
as well. He handed it to me in silence, and 
in silence I looked at it, an unobtrusively thin 
band of gold with our initials and the date 
and the one word, ‘‘Eternamente,’”’ inside. 
Smiling, I handed it back to him and said 
nothing. 

“It’s going to hurt me cruelly if you won't 
wear it,’ he said at last. “I know I have 
made fun of such things, but this is my last 
wedding and this is different. It means 
something more than I supposed a marriage 
could.” 


E WERE at the door of the church then. 

Dr. Scott who was substituting that 
summer at the American Presbyterian 
Church, met us with his witnesses, and 
performed a brief ceremony. Only when it 
was over did we realize that the detective 
story was still in my hand. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Scott believed it a prayer-book. 

Unexpected events rearranged our plans 
for us. We did not sail from Montreal, but 
six weeks later I went from New York, and 
Mr. Saltus joined me in London in January. 
Thereafter during the next two years Mr. 
Saltus crossed and recrossed the ocean as if 
it were a ferry, living in an apartment hotel 
when in New York and when in London wher- 
ever I happened to be stopping. 

It was in the spring of 1914 when upon 
returning from a winter in Algeria and joining 
Mr. Saltus on the return route, I agreed to 
try the experiment of housekeeping. A 
maisonette in Nevile Street, Onslow Gardens, 
was the result of our search. For twosuch 
absent-minded and _ non-observing people, 
impatient of petty details, to attempt any- 
thing practical, was braver than wise. En- 
glish servants do not venture suggestions 
unasked. There were meals when I remem- 
bered to order them. Sometimes there was 
too much, and more often nothing at all. 
On these occasions it was convenient to 
live between the Brompton and the Fulham 
Roads. I was always apologetic and dis- 
tressed when we had to go out for a meal, 
but Mr. Saltus’ remarks were invariably the 
same: 

“IT hate practical women. Any fool can 
feed my body. I never expected you to 
develop into a housekeeper and I would 
hate you if you did. Smile and be yourself.” 


HERE are not many men who would 

say that—on an empty stomach. A 
cook-housekeeper came to our rescue at last. 
Mr. Saltus was writing a series of articles for 
Harper’s Bazar at the time—ultra-feminist 
articles. They were called ‘The Reflections 
of Floraline Schopenhauer.”” The writing 
of them amused and interested him very 
much. It was not creative work. It was 
a new figure on which to drape the ideas, 
witticisms, and epigrams he had stored up in 
a note-book, and they were amazingly clever. 
In discussing them and women in general, 
I remembered his friend of the Los Angeles 
days and said: 

‘Did you ever hear what became of that 
clever girl? It’s queer that you lost all track 
of her. 

“No,” he said. 
France to live.’ 

The subject dropped there. It was both 
stupid and unnecessary. With his obsessing 
fear of the possibility of unpleasantness, 
added to the memory that he had denied 
all knowledge of her when in San Diego, he 
would not or could not face the fact, simple 


“T believe she went to 


enough if he had not complicated it for 
himself, that the friendship had continued. 
He might have told me that he had seen her 
again in New York and coached her a bit in 
writing, where with her clever pen and unusual 
ability she had forged ahead into a position of 
great responsibility. 

Having once more the comfortable back- 
ground of a home, Mr. Saltus took up his 
studies in occultism, spending hours in the 
Theosophical Library in Tavistock Square 
poring over the Episto-Sophia. That again 
opened up vistas and visions of a far-reaching 
character. From the Theosophical Head- 
quarters it was but a step to the British 
Museum and the holy of holies, where rare 
books are loaned to responsible students 
within the enclosure. This spot was always 
the Mecca toward which Mr. Saltus gravi- 
tated. 

Leaving our apartment about eleven o'clock 
each morning, he would take a bus to Pic- 
cadilly Circus, and walk the rest of the way 
to Museum Street. On the return trip he 
walked all the way, trying to get in better 
physical trim through exercise. 


COMING home one day he made the first 
allusion to the twinges in his legs which 
increased rapidly in both inconvenience 
and pe 1in. 

“T’m getting to be a good-for-nothing old 
scoundrel,’’ he announced at dinner one 
night. ‘I, who used to walk from Los 
Angeles to Hollywood with ease, am in for 
something. I can not understand what causes 
the pain and discomfort in my legs. I’m 
ready for the ash can. 

“Don’t you believe it. If you have any 
fears concerning your value I will get upa 
sale and auction you off.’ 

“‘T don’t want to be auctioned off. Men are 
scarce in England and a fat woman might 
= me in. Even if you want to get rid of 

, Toto wants me. 

“Neither you nor Toto need distress your- 
selves. Your absence will not be prolonged. 
The fat woman will drop you back on the 
doorstep as damaged goods and I can auction 
you off all over again. It will be an endless 
procedure.’ 

Joking with me was a diversion that Mr. 
Saltus loved. We were always living with 
imaginary people concerning whom he would 
ask hypothetical questions. So much of 
Mr. Saltus’ life had been sad and _ unsatisfy- 
ing, that the desire to dip for a time into the 
make-believe was soothing and diverting to 
him. It was a region in which we spent many 
an hour. 


URING his stay in London, the year 

before, Mr. Saltus made the acquaintance 
of a friend of mine, a very remarkable woman, 
Mrs. M—, a lady of foreign birth and high 
social position married to a Britisher. Unique 
as a mother, untiring in the service of human- 
ity, and possessing extraordinary supernormal 
powers, she gave him, first hand and from 
personal investigation, information and 
understanding of so unusual a character 
that Mr. Saltus regarded the privilege of 
knowing her as an unmerited blessing. She 
gave him a curious old talisman—a tiny 
Rosecrusian cross, that had once belonged to 
a world-renowned occultist. So frail and 
worn had it become by centuries of use that 
twice it had been backed with gold to hold it 
together. It was the last earthly possession 
his hand relinquished in death. 

Figuratively and literally Mr. Saltus sat 
at Mrs. M—’s feet and absorbed what she 

gave him. Her influence on his life was more 
vital and far-reaching than that of any other 
human he ever contacted. 

As far as he could, he made himself over, 
recognizing and combating his weaknesses 
with heroic courage. Though the remnants 
of his fundamental fears remained and cropped 
up at unexpected times and places, they were 
modified to a remarkable degree. One could 
not anticipate them, however, and occasion- 
ally they led to rather amusing results. 

It was after a prolonged period of insomnia 
and a nerve breakdown, superinduced by 
circumstances entirely disconnected with 
Mr. Saltus, and after I had been in bed for 
weeks, that one of these lapses occurred. 
He was an angel during this trying time, 
rushing up to Covent Garden daily to get me 
peaches (a luxury in England) and taking 
his meals on a tray at my bedside. It was 
after a peaceful evening that one of his 
fears reappeared for a moment, and in such 
a way that one with less understanding of his 
psychology would have been very angry. 

Mr. Saltus’ bedroom opened off my own, 
and it was our custom to leave the door ajar 
in case I should need something during the 
night. He was asleep and I was resting, 
when a low “woof” came from the foot of 
my bed. Another “woof” and then @ 
growl followed. Toto was trained to be 
quiet and did not “woof” without cause. 
I sat up and listened. Light footsteps were 

(Continued on page 158) 
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REVILLON FRERES, CREATORS OF FUR FASHIONS TO THE WORLD 
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in these newest fur fashions: 


Through Revillon Fréres unique fashion leadership today, 
you find here precisely what you would find abroad! 


ADAME of the smart world can find, 

on Fifth Avenue today, exactly the 
fur fashions she would find in the most ex- 
clusive shops of Paris. 
That is because Revillon Fréres create, for 
all the world, the mode in fur garments. 
At once the most distinguished fashions, the 
rarest furs. 
In Paris, in London, in New York are 
Revillon Fréres designers, fashion 
experts. Their time is divided be- 
tween each place. Daily there is 
special cable communication. 
Revillon Fréres maintain their own 
world-wide chain of trading posts 
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—in far places where the finest, the loveliest 
pelts of all kinds are obtained. Only those 
of prime quality are selected. 


And back of all this is the reputation for 
integrity built up by Revillon Fréres during 
more than two centuries of existence. 
* Kk KK * 

Never does one pay more for the matchless 
modes and quality of Revillon Fréres gar- 
ments than for any—sold elsewhere 
—that compare in value. One can 
find here, at any time, furs ranging 
from $50 to $50,000... . all bear- 
ing the Revillon Fréres label that 
guarantees excellentworkmanship. 
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+ Plain Tales of the North 


éy CAPTAIN THIERRY MALLET 


One of the series appearing in the daily 
press — gathered by the President of 
Revillon Fréres during his annual in- 
spection of the trading posts. 


© 
A Grave in Saskatchewan 


KNOW a lonely grave, far 

North, in Saskatchewan. It 
lies on a high bank, facing a small 
lake, under a cluster of old jack- 
pines. 
There is no cross, on that grave, 
neither is there a name. 
Four logs, nailed in a square and 
half-buried in the grey-moss, 
mark the spot where fifteen years 
ago, two old Indians, man and 
wife, dug a hole, six by four. 
There they laid to rest a white 
woman—a mere girl—a bride of 
of a few months. 
Fifteen years have passed but the 
memory of her still clings to the 
few Indians who saw her come 
into the wilderness—wither un- 
der the fierce blast of the Arctic 
winter and die as the snow left 
the ground. 
She was an American of gentle 
birth, refined and delicate. 
Her husband brought her there in 
a spirit of adventure. He was a 
strong man, rough and accus- 
tomed to the North. She loved 
him. 
She struggled bravely through the 
winter but the fierce arctic clim- 
ate, theutter 
solitude, the 
coarse food 
—these she 
could not 
stand. At 
length, 
while the 
man was 


away for 
several days 





tending his ; 
traps, sheNugews . 4 
laid herself en 


on the rude cabin bunk and died. 
She was alone. 


There the Indians found her, 
white and still. They buried her 
a few hundred yards from the 
shack, on the edge of the lake. 
The man came back later—then 
left at once. He is a “‘squaw-. 
man’’ now—trapping and hunt- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

Every year his sleigh or his canoe 
passes along the lake, a stone’s 
throw from where she lies under 
the jack-pines. 

Not even once has he stopped to 
glance at the spot where she 
bravely lived with him and died 
alone. You will find crosses, in- 
scriptions, some kind of token of 
remembrance on all the Indian 
graves. Her grave alone, in the 
Far North bears neither cross 
nor name—just four logs nailed 
together in a square, half buried 
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in the gray moss. Copyright, 1925 
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Slip into Slenderness 
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O look slim...to feel slim...without effort... 

To wear each gown with poise and chic and 
alluring effect...It is the wish of toutes les femmes. 
Slip into slenderness with this DeBevoise Cor- 
sette—into the silhouette that will enhance the 
smartness of your clothes. Unseen...unfelt... its 
subtle touch confers long, modish lines—sleek lines 
of grace. Yet so supple! so utterly comfortable! 
Designed by DeBevoise. Displayed by the 
smarter stores and specialty shops. Identified by 
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audible from the drawing-room down-stairs. 
I waited a moment or two to make sure, and 
then speaking quite naturally, but loudly 
enough to waken him, I said: 

“Get up, Snippsy. think 
burglars down-stairs. 

What followed was enough ¢o frighten even 
the most hardened criminal. With a blood- 
curdling shriek, Mr. Saltus sprang from his 
bed, and, slamming the door between our 
rooms, locked it, locking as well the other 
door giving on the hallw ay. So unexpected 
was it, and so sudden, that it took me a 
moment to realize that instead of going to 
the rescue, he was, as he afterward admitted, 
curled up in bed with the covering pulled 
over his head. 

Somebody had to do something. Gettin 
out of the bed I had not left for weeks, with 
Toto leading the way, I turned on the draw- 
ing-room lights from a switch and tottered 
down-stairs. The intruder was quite harm- 
less—a man who occupied a tiny pied-d-terre 
on the ground floor. He had mislaid his 
matches, and being on a friendly footing with 
us, had, as he thought, come up noiselessly 
to help himself from our smoking-stand. 


there are 


? 


HEN with shaking legs I managed to 

get up the stairs again, Mr. Saltus met me 
on the landing. He had gained control of his 
nerves and was coming down to look after 
me. It was my hand which locked the door 
between our rooms that time, after calling 
him a “spineless jelly-fish,”’ an epithet which 
he had heard many times before, and which 
always called forth the same reply: 

‘Were our spines of the same rigidity 
we would have killed one another years ago. 

However the telling of this affair sounds, 
it was not the result of fear in the accepted 
sense of the word. It was 2 condition of 
Mr. Saltus’ nerves only. 

A day or so later, a specialist having been 
called in to see me suggested that pernicious 
anemia might be aggravating my illness and 
that transfusion of blood might be necessary. 
Mr. Saltus bared his arm in an instant, insist- 
ing that no time be lost and that his blood and 
no other be taken. It was, however, found 
to be the wrong diagnosis. Brave he always 
was when there was no sudden impact on 
his nervous system. 


Mr. Saltus loved London, the city, the life, 


and the people. He loved even the grayness 
of it—loved the British Museum and the 


parks, but most of his old friends had passed 
on. One interesting figure silhouetted against 
the background of England, one whom Mr. 
Saltus had known until then only through 
correspondence, was T. P. O'Connor, M. P. 
Having seen quite a bit of him, and most 
pleasurably, the previous winter in Algeria, 
our first outing after I was able to be about 
was to have tea on the terrace of the House 
of Commons with him. 

Tea and time were consumed and forgotten. 
They were at home with each other in a 
moment, and Mr. Saltus was enchanted by 
“Tay Pay’s” wit and charm. They laughed 
and chatted like two boys in a tuck shop. 

A fortnight later saw us at the Granville 
Hotel, at Ramsgate, for the week-end. 
The sea air which is supposed to induce sleep 
was our reason for going to Ramsgate, but 
even sea air, handicapped by the noise of 
ten doors and loud talking in the halls, 
seemed useless. I complained of this before 
going to my room and Mr. Saltus said that 
he would speak to the manager of the hotel 
and see what could be done about it. 

The following morning upon going out with 
the dog I almost fell over Mr. Saltus. He had 
sat on a chair with his back against my door 
all night in order to urge those who passed 
by to be quiet. 

That offset the 
with interest, yet he 


incident of the burglar 
did not feel that he had 
done anything exceptional. He was himself, 
that was all. The latent sweetness and 
unselfishness in his character developed 
along lines uniquely his own. He was an 
entity who could not be taken apart and 
analyzed. He had to be accepted as a whole 
or not at all. He had his weaknesses—they 
were near the surface and but imperfectly 
concealed. He had as well a nobility, a 
fineness, and a greatness of soul I have never 
seen equaled by any human at any time, any- 
where. 


DAY or two later the world was shaken 

by the word—war. No one in unpre- 
pared England dreamed of war. The idea 
was too bizarre, too theatrical to be true. 
Mr. Saltus with myself was in a cinema, when 
during an interval between pictures there was 
flashed upon the screen the message, ** Great 
Britain sends ultimatum to Germany.” 
The audience, spellbound at first and silent, 
let out an enthusiastic “Hurrah!” Mr. 
Saltus gripped me by the arm and whispered: 
“If this is true it means not only a world 
war, but the breaking up of our home here 
and my return to the States, for it may last 
for years, and no one knows how the stock 


market may jump and if ruin camps onthe 
doorstep. (What little Mr. Saltus had was 
in stocks and bonds.) 

At the beginning of the war people were 
seen in restaurants and theaters a great deal 
The slogan ‘Business as usual”? meant the 
keeping alive of their morale. That phase of 
it passed Mr. Saltus unnoticed. Not half a 
dozen times during his life in London did he 
go out of an evening. They were all alike, 
prefaced by a short walk to give our dog some 
exercise followed by an hour or two of study- 
ing the Quabala. Such a life would have 
been not only deadly to the normal woman 
but would have sent her rushing to Reno. 


MONG his mental twists was a very pro- 
nounced one. Willing enough to enter- 
tain now and again, provided the people were 
interesting, he was unalterably opposed to 
having any one, no matter who, sleep under 
our roof for even a single night. Strangers 
irritated him, and friends, if they remained too 
long, did so as well. One incident shows 
how embarrassing it could become at times. 
Among my friends was a beautiful and 


talented girl, Miss H who lived in the 
country, and for whom Mr. Saltus had 
expressed much admiration. She came up to 


London one afternoon. It was in the early 
days of the war when hotels and boarding- 
houses were packed with Americans waiting 
to sail for home. In these circumstances 
she could find no place to stop and knowing 
we had a maisonette of some size she called me 
on the telephone and asked if I could put her 
up for the night, suggesting very considerately 
that she would occupy the Chesterfield in the 
drawing-room on the floor below our sleeping 
rooms. Well acquainted with Mr. Saltus’ 
peculiarities I would have invented an excuse, 
but his admiration for her had been so often 
expressed that I believed she would prove the 
exception, and deciding to chance it I told 
her to come. Upon his return from a walk 
I told him what had occurred. The clouds 
gathered. Didn’t I know that no one, prin- 
cess or queen, would be welcome to stay over 
a night? His house was his castle. To 
every one else he had to be Edgar Saltus, the 
author. With me only could he be Snippsy 
and take his comfort. Argument sent him 
into a rage. Told at last that she positively 
must come he ran up-stairs and packed his 
suit-cases. 

“Tf she comes I go to a hotel.” 

“That is impossible,” I told him. “She 
would have gone to one herself if she could 
have secured a room anywhere. The poor 
girl only asks _to sleep down-stairs in the 
dri awing- room. 

‘If I can’t get a room I'll sleep on a park 
bench or the ground. It’s summer and it 
won't kill me. The men at the front have 
much worse.” 

There was no bluff about - 

“Call her up,” he urged, ‘‘and tell her [am 
a Ms itic whose worst mania is killing people 
in their sleep.” 

“It’s likely that she would believe a tale 
that wagged like the it, and she would hate you 
forever afterward.’ 

“What the devil do I care?” he screamed. 
“Let her hate all she likes provided she stays 
away.” 

Call her yourself,’’ I said, “and tell her 
so. It’s your funeral, not mine.” 

Straight to the telephone he went and did 
so, not in the language he had used to me— 
it was apologetic and diplomatic in the ex- 
treme, but it let her know very definitely 
that she could not come She did not come, 
and she never darkened our door again, and 
there is very little doubt in my mind but that 
she regarded me as the culprit and Mr. Saltus 
as the scapegoat forced to do an unpardon- 
able act. She probably concluded upon 
thinking it over that I looked upon her as 
more dangerous than the woman with the 
sack she had heard us joke about, and that I 
was afraid she might carry him off more 
effectually. 

Mr. Saltus had turned himself out of the 
house whe n we were in Los Angeles, and 
because a principle was involved, and the 
life of a defenseless animal jeopardized, I 
had let him go. There was no question of 
that in this case, for a human speaks or 
shrieks his needs. Besides, Miss H— was 
a very charming girl and had other acquain- 
tances in London. 

So Mr. Saltus slept in peace under his own 
root and the chapter was closed. 


ITH autumn came the query what and 

where? The war had been gaining 
momentum. Obviously it was unwise to 
remain too long from the base of supplies. 
Certain also it was that if we tore up our 
home, taking everything back to the States, 
it would mean remaining there. With one 
of us remaining in England a home might be 
resurrected. It was in consequence decide 
that Mr. Saltus return to New York, and 
rejoin me after things looked a bit clearer. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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The pain in his legs increased, so that he 
walked less and less each day, but when he 
saw how it worried me he pretended that he 
was getting better and had never been as 
well in his life. In his anxiety to spare me 
and his desire to avoid telling disagreeable 
things he made a frightful mistake. Had I 
known the truth never would I have let him 
return alone. 

Leaving England was always a tug at his 
heart-strings. He was reluctant to put an 
ocean between us and reluctant to turn his 
back on possible service. Little did either of 
us dream, however, that he was leaving his 
beloved British Museum for the last time. 
In Waterloo Station once more, the station 
in which he had said so many good-bys, we 
said au revoir again. 

Upon his return to New York Mr. Saltus 
took rooms near the Manhattan Club and 
began to write a few articles on the origin 
of the war. It was not long before his letters 
became filled with anxiety over the distance 
between us and he began to write, jestingly 
to be sure, of acute indigestion which, gripping 
him suddenly and sharply, had dropped like 
a vulture out of the air. As he expressed 
it: “‘Karma has me not by the heels at last, 
but by the solar plexus first.” Added to 
the distress in his legs, which he finally ad- 
mitted, were these attacks, so sharp and 
severe that after the slightest exertion he had 
to sit down faint from the pain. Had the 
war been over he was in no condition to take 
a journey. Speaking of it to Miss G— after- 
ward she said he had greatly minimized his 
condition in writing me of it. Still his hope 
of returning to England persisted. The 
letters which followed me to Scotland, Ireland, 
and back to England again were full of it. 

Barring the little apartment in Washington 
Heights where Miss S— made him welcome, 
offering such assistance and comfort as she 
could, and Miss G—, who suggested physi- 
cians and did all she could for his benefit, he 
saw no one and went nowhere. Had 
known of the kindness and assistance so 
freely given by Miss S— it would have 
relieved my mind concerning him. Unfortu- 
nately it was only after his death that I 
was able to thank her for all this. 


BY 1916 Mr. Saltus realized his condition 
better, and reading between the lines 
of his letters I offered to return. Passage 
was taken, but because of the unrestricted 
submarining the boat was at the last moment 
withdrawn. Owing to the censor, cables as 
well as letters were delayed. The worry of 
it all made Mr. Saltus go down-hill rapidly. 
There was still no sign of the war coming 
to an end and whether or not a home in En- 
gland would be advisable under the changed 
conditions was open to question, for we were 
suffering acutely, not only for food but for 
light, heat, and necessities. 

Risking the submarines and the unforeseen 
I sailed for the States. Mr. Saltus met me 
at the dock. Lack of exercise had made him 
too stout by far; he looked puffy, and every 
few feet he had to stop, for between the pain 
in his legs and the flatulence he was in bad 
shape. 

He took me to a little hotel in East 27th 
Street, not only because it was only around 
the corner from his rooms but because he had 
ascertained that our dog would be welcome 
there. 

Mr. Saltus’ usual method of assuring Toto's 
reception was an amusing one. Going to the 
office of the hotel wherever we happened 
to be he would say to the room clerk: 

“T want to know if there is any objection 
to children?” 

He was of course assured that there was 

none. 
“But my child is not like other children,” 
he would say. ‘‘She has a fancy for running 
about in the organism of a dog. That is all 
there is of dog about her—the rest is far more 
human than yourself.” 

At that stage in the conversation the man 
at the desk would be looking around to see if 
there was a keeper with him, and if help 
could be obtained quickly. When this 
uneasiness became apparent I would stroll 
up with Toto, who, putting her paws on the 
desk, woofing and going through her paces, 
would so intrigue the room clerk that he would 
forget Mr. Saltus and decide that the crazy 
owners of such a clever creature could be 
accommodated. 

In connection with hotels and Toto, Mr. 
Saltus had an original way of putting our 
names on the register. It savored of sarcasm 
and a slap at me in the bargain, but he always 
insisted that it was neither and continued to 
write the following: 

Mrs. Edgar Saltus and Dog, New York City 

Edgar Saltus, New York City 


T WAS during my stay at this hotel that 
an incident occurred, small in itself, but so 
characteristic of Mr. Saltus that it is included. 
Mr. Saltus and I, when by ourselves, never 
chatted in rational English. From the early 


days of our acquaintance, when for the first 
time he was brought in contact with pets, he 
adopted as his own and never relinquished the 
baby language in which I always addressed 
them, and it became ours. He not only 
delighted in using it but the vocabulary 
increased after he took it over. This is easily 
accounted for when one realizes the muted 
days of his early life, so filled with dread and 
discord that he was afraid to play like other 
children, afraid to say anything, and with no 
outlet in the way of pets on whom he could 
expend his natural playfulness and lavish 
his love. 

In writing of our various conversations, 
the language which we invariably used when 
alone has been omitted, for the reason that 
it would be difficult to understand, and that 
the deciphering of it would confuse and delay 
the meaning. In my estimation it added 
to Mr. Saltus’ charm and was a key to the 
simplicity of his real nature, but to the public 
it would appear trivial if not absurd. One 
incident is however amusing. 

Coming in my rooms one day Mr. Saltus 
exclaimed: 

“What driveling fools some men make of 
themselves! Here I have been for ten minutes 
at the Manhattan, trying to get you on the 
telephone. The wires were crossed and I 
had to listen to drivel of the most nauseous 
kind between a man and a woman. He 
anyway should be shot. A woman may be 
forgiven for twaddle, but a man never.” 

“What did they say?” I asked. 

“Oh—the man kept calling her honey- 
bunch, cutikins, and lollypop. It was rot of 
the worst kind. Then she replied, calling 
him sugar-plum and tootsy-wootsy and tiddle- 
dywinks. Lord—what fools some people 
make of themselves.”’ 


E WENT out on some business after a 

while. Later in the day my telephone 
rang. It was Mr. Saltus on the wire. Here 
is the conversation which followed: 

“Miaw! Miaw, little Puss.” 

“Miaw.” 

“Little fur smoothed down and little taily 
waving in the air?’”’ (I was always supposed 
to be a Persian kitten.) 

“Miaw.” 

“Wants to lap up keemy and nibbst fish 
at the Brince George for your din-din?” 

““Miaw!” 

“Baby Totesikins love her Pasy and want 
din-din also? Lift her up to answer.” 

(Toto lifted in my arms to the telephone, 
long practise having made her adept.) 

“Babby wants nice bickies?”’ 


“Woof! Woof!’ 
“Loves Pasy?” 
“Woof!” (Toto put down.) 


“There, little Puffikins, Snippsy orders nice 
din for both. Says he Good Old Dog Tray. 
Says he satisfactory scoundrel.” 

Laughter. 

‘“What are you laughing at?” 

“At drivel of the most nauseous kind 
between a man and a woman. He at least 
ought to be shot.” 

Laughter from the other end. 

Never until that moment had Mr. Saltus 
realized what our conversation must sound 
like to an outsider and an uninitiate. It 
brought us both up with a jerk. Thereafter, 
Mr. Saltus wrote “tolerance,” and under- 
scoring the word added it to a list he had 
made. 

During the time Mr. Saltus had been alone 
in New York, one of his greatest distractions 
and relaxations was taking his daughter 
Elsie, a débutante, for tea or for luncheon. 
Tall, graceful, oriental in coloring like himself, 
he not only admired her for her beauty but 
enjoyed her new and refreshing angle on life. 
Chatting with her was both restful and 
stimulating to him. In one sense she was 4 
complete stranger to him, having lived apart 
for so many years. In another she was 30 
close that everything concerning her, no 
matter how slight, was of profound im- 
portance. Having no near relatives and 
seeing nothing whatever of his many cousins, 
she represented the only tie of blood in the 
world. 

The circumstances were unfortunate. 
Living with a sister of her mother’s, who 
obviously could not be expected to welcome 
him with outstretched arms, father an 
daughter met as a rule in restaurants. That 
was formal and less conducive to intimacy 
than a meeting in moments of rest an 
relaxation. Accepting this as the inevitable 
result of things, Mr. Saltus looked forward to 
the time when in a home of her own he wou 
feel free to visit his daughter early, oftem, 
and informally, and reach the bed-rock of her 
very charming self. This seemed about to 
realized when, soon after her début, she 
became engaged to one of the finest. most 
dependable and altogether delightful of men, 
J. Theus Munds, and a date for the wedding 
was set. . ; 

Any idea of going to the wedding reception 

(Continued on page 161) 
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was beyond Mr. Saltus’ wildest dreams. 
Added to his abhorrence of crowds and 
festivities, he was too ill for such an affair. 
A look into church was the most he was 
capable of. Had father and daughter under- 
stood one another better what followed need 
never have happened. Invitations were 
sent to us, but for the church only. Cards 
to the reception were omitted. A whip- 
lash across his face would have hurt Mr. 
Saltus less. It bowled him over. 

Vainly I tried to put it before him as I 
saw it, explaining and _ extenuating the 
omission. It failed to have the desired 
effect. Mr. Saltus took it that I, too, was 
turning against him. It was a hopeless 
muddle. Mr. Saltus never overlooked it. 


HE following winter it was decided to 

try housekeeping again. It was a brave 
venture. Mr. Saltus had just escaped 
pneumonia and he wanted his meals when he 
wanted them. A set time for anything 
irritated him beyond endurance. Handi- 
capped by a wife who frequently forgot that 
the ordering depended upon herself and was 
lost in abstract space when she should have 
found her way to the grocers or even to the 
telephone in time, it was beginning under 
difficulties. 

Having a fancy for the atmosphere of 
Columbia University, which was his Alma 
Mater, we took an apartment in West 114th 
Street, directly opposite the oval. It 
savored of the country out there, adding the 
convenience of being between Riverside 
Drive and Morningside Park, where, his 
increasing lameness permitting, Mr. Saltus 
was able to go and rest. With the realization 
of his age and infirmities his desire to get away 
from the world increased by leaps and 
bounds. It was in order to keep his home a 
secret retreat, where like a wounded animal 
he could hide in silence, that he continued 
giving the Manhattan Club as his address. 

Specialists diagnosed his trouble as Reyn- 
ous disease, an affliction most unusual in 
this part of the world—of slow growth but 
leading inevitably to a wheeled chair. The 
prospect appalled him. My father had been 
confined to one for many years and Mr. 
Saltus knew what it meant. 

I invented cases of cure for him, but in 
my absence one day he consulted a physician, 
who had not been coached in the matter, 
and he told him the truth. The blow was 
terrific. Realizing that he must keep his 
mind occupied or go under, he started to 
write “The Paliser Case.” he plot was 
not new. It was “The Perfume of Eros” in 
a new frock, but it would have been cruel 
to have pointed this out. He was not writing 
so much to create as to fight the constant 
pain in his legs. His condition was an embar- 
rassing one to his pride. When the pain 
attacked him he had to sit down there and 
then, or fall down. To be compelled to rest 
on copings, doorsteps, or curbstones, as the 
case might be, was tragic, and yet it was more 
tragic to remain a prisoner in the house. My 
mother gave him a small camp-chair, and 
this upon occasions he took with him in case 
of emergencies. 

One specialist after another was called, for 
between the indigestion and his legs, he 
was in perpetual torture. Rebellious at first 
at what seemed a tragic and trivial end to his 
eventful life, Mr. Saltus brought his philos- 
ophy into concrete use, realizing that the 
lesson of patience was what he needed most 
and was now in a position to acquire. 


OWARD the end of 1918, and after a short 

and unexpected illness, little Toto, who 
had walked beside us for over ten years, 
passed over. Even now to write of it is 
acute pain. The loss was like that of an 
only and uniquely beloved child. We were 
stunned, and in spite of my philosophy I 
went to pieces as I had never done in my life. 

This death cast a profound sadness over us. 
From comparative health I went into a state 
of collapse and prolapses such as I had never 
suffered before. Too ill and too indifferent 
€ven to speak unless absolutely necessary, 
our apartment became a place of silence. It 
was the most awful winter of our lives, but to 
his credit it must be said that Mr. Saltus 
not only never uttered a complaint, but 
pretended all the time that his legs were 
getting rapidly better. 

An unfortunate lease chained us to the 
depressing surroundings against our will. 
It scourged Mr. Saltus’ very soul to see me in 
such a condition and be powerless to help, 
for all he ever asked of me was to smile. 
W hen I could not do that, his world became 
night. He would sit beside my bed, the foot 
of which was elevated to an uncomfortable 
degree, and chat at length and delightfully on 
the interesting mysteries of antiquity in his 
effort to divert my mind. 

It was then he started on the “Imperial 
Orgy.” Taking some articles he had written 
for Munsey’s Magazine years before as a base, 
he undertook, with the aid of some up-to-date 


books and notes he had gathered together 
during the years, to make a volume. Writing 
was not as easy as it had once been. It 
required an effort he had never before experi- 
enced. Added to this he took on a new job. 
For a man of letters it was an extraordinary 
thing. Unacquainted with any detail of 
housekeeping, hating the petty, uninteresting 
trifles necessary to it, it was a far step for 
him not only to undertake ordering the mea!s 
but going to market. Upon occasions when 
for one cause or another the maid failed to 
appear of a morning, he even made my tea 
and toast and brought them to my bedside. 

Mr. Saltus’ interest in the enigmas of the 
past was profound, and knowing I was keen 
also, he would sit on the foot of my bed and 
chat for hours concerning the Gates of 
Babylon, the astrological orientation of the 
Pyramids, Tyre, Carthage, and the Incas. He 
was at his best during these times—profound, 
epigrammatic and cynical by turns. The 
pity of it is that he had no audience but myself. 


T WAS at this sad time and during my 
breakdown which followed that Mr. Saltus 
gave fullest expression to the understanding, 
sympathetic, and tender side of his nature. 
These qualities he always possessed in a super- 
lative degree and were the leaven which made 
him unique among men. So certain was I 
always of his attitude toward me, that it was 
my habit to run to him with a cut finger or an 
obsolete word. Whatever the case, my needs 
were answered immediately. 

A friend of mine, to whom I gave a rough 
draft of this biography to read, said: 

“Did you never do anything but quarre! 
with Mr. Saltus?” 

That remark surprised me into reading it 
over in a new light. hen I saw what she 
meant. So much of our life together was quiet, 
uneventful, and peaceful that to bring out 
Mr. Saltus’ many-sidedness, I have featured 
incidents of various kinds—exceptional hap- 
penings, rather than our every-day life. Asa 
matter of fact our life was an exceptionally 
harmonious one. 

It has been said by my critics and with a 
great deal of truth that I was the last woman 
on earth Mr. Saltus should have married. No 
one appreciates this fact better than I do, and 
this in spite of our similar tastes and tempera- 
ments. A genius should never marry. There 
is that in marriage which not only unfits him 
for the limitations of conventional existence, 
but diverts and distracts his imaginative 
faculty and creative ability. If a genius 
marries at all it should be to find not only a 
pillow for his moods, eccentricities, and weari- 
ness, but a being who, merging her personality 
in his, supplements, and that unconsciously, 
such qualities as he may need in his work. 
The wife of a genius should lead his life alone 
—hbe able to anticipate his needs, and supply 
them so unobtrusively that he accepts them 
without knowing it. 


LTHOUGH anxious to do this, I could not. 

It was temperamentally impossible, how- 
ever much I tried to bring it about. Many 
factors were at the base of this inability—my 
frailty as a child and the continuous care given 
to me in consequence. Added to this was the 
disparity in our ages, which tinged Mr. 
Saltus’ attitude toward me with that of a 
father. His former unhappy marriages had 
left their mark and made him desire to be 
father, mother, husband, and protector to me. 

Coming into my life at the age and in the 
way he did, he was Edgar Saltus, the man, 
never the author to me, his work being lost in 
his personality. This was what he wanted, 
and as he frequently expressed it, ‘‘To the 
world I am Edgar Saltus, the author, but 
thank God I can be merely Mr. Me to you.” 

Times without number I tried to make 
myself over into the kind of wife a literary 
man should have, but with the same result. 
However much [ tried to conceal these efforts, 
Mr. Saltus would see them and say: 

“Do stop trying to be somebody else and 
be my little girl again. You think you know 
the kind of a woman I should have married. 
Perhaps you do, but I would have killed her 


ages and ages ago. Do be yourself. I wouldn't | 


have you changed by a hair.” 


A YEAR passed after the death of little 
Toto—a year so like inferno that even to 
think of it makes me shudder. With Mr. 
Saltus’ increasing helplessness it was a toss-up 
which of us was in the worse condition. I 
looked up one day to find him weeping. When 
questjoned he said: 

“IT wish we could die together before you 
lose your reason entirely. While I live I can 
take care of you no matter what happens, but 
after... ? It’s killing me to watch you open 
bureau drawers and stand there striving to 
think why you opened them: to see you grasp 
the top of your head trying to remember. All 
these years you have surmounted everything. 
Now only you cannot make the grade, poor 
child. Death should be meaningless to one 

(Concluded on page 162) 
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who understands it as you do. Cannot you 
make your ayers concrete?”’ 

It was hard, but it made me take notice. A 
straightjc acket and a padded cell sprang into 
the perspective with his words, and the selfish- 
ness of sorrow stared me in the face. For the 
first time I realized what, in my indifference to 
everything, I had become, and it stunned me. 

Not one man in a million would have lived 
under the conditions he accepted in silence 
for over a year. The average good husband 
would have left and asked for a divorce. Mr. 
Saltus not only never complained, but was 
concerned only for me. From that hour I 
decided to pull myself together. 

During this time Mr. Saltus was undergoing 
treatments of various kinds with no apparent 
improvement. Day after day we went from 
one specialist to another, seeking and hoping. 
It was tragic, and he was very brave about it, 
smiling and joking about his condition, 
worrying because it worried me. 

When the weather was inviting we would 
walk the short block to Morningside Park and 
there an entire afternoon, enjoying the 
green. Trees interested Mr. Saltus—old trees 

especially. When we sat down our seat 
became the magic carpet and we alighted 
among the Druids in an enchanted wood. We 
followed their festivals, picked out their 
occult symbols, and searched for the mistletoe. 
We found ourselves surrounded by the spirits 
of the trees, and became a part of an evolution 
other than human. Nature sp‘rits, gnomes 
and fairies, peeped in and out of the shrubs, as 
Mr. Saltus’ imagination soared on de’ lightfully. 
There was no pa‘n in this world—no mundane 
muddle to mess it up. Living more or less in 
a subjective universe, our rambles in thought 
were better tonics than medicine to him. Pan 
lived again, while nymphs and satyrs chased 
through the brush at our feet. 


AY after day we sat there on the scme 

seat and in a dream world, till the sinking 
of the sun and the chill in the air which fol- 
lowed recalled Mr. Saltus to aching legs and a 
man-made world. 

His world became more and more subjective 
each day as he internalized; objective existence 
became shadowy and unsatisfying. With 
entire unselfishness he concerned himself more 
and more for me, always a frail and fragile 
being in his eyes and one possessing little 
physical strength to fight her way alone in a 
sordid and selfish world. The fear of it 
haunted him. 

“I’m a pretty ill man, am I not, Mowry?” 
he asked me one day. “It will not kill me to 
die, but I should be prepared.” 

“Indisposed for the moment,” I told him. 

“Now that you can eat and grow young again, 
I may have to take out an insurance at Lloyd’s 
aga‘nst some one stealing you. 

This remark, no matter how often I made it, 
pleased him. He hated the idea of being old in 
my eyes almost as much as hear'ng disagree- 
able things. The pleasing lies he loved were 
tonics, and I had to be very diplomatic with 
him. 

‘Yes, lam on the mend a bit but you never 
know.” 

Subconsciously he knew that ke could not 
live long at best, but objectively he was always 
talking of getting better and planning for the 
future. On this occasion, however, he kept 
repeating, “You never know,” following it 
with — remark: 

» been an incident to you—a big one, 
but “ae an incident after all.” 

It was not like him to repeat himself, and I 
asked what he meant by it. 

“You might be my child. 
again some day,” he said. 

“Disabuse your mind of that,” I told him. 
“Such small wisdom as I have acquired has 
been paid for too dearly. Besides, there is 
only one Snipps, and no one else would under- 
stand me. ; 

‘That's it,” he said. 


sit 


You may marry 


“1 was awake half of 
last night thinking about it. It’s an awful 
thing to leave a helpless little girl all alone in 
a world of demons and vultures. The possi- 
bi ili ity haunts me. 
‘Then take your medicine like a good boy 
and stay here to look after me,”” he was told. 
““If it comes to a wheeled chair, I will wheel it, 
and we will go to California and live under 
blue skies and rose bushes, or to India, and sit 
at Mrs. Besant’s feet. 

This comforted him. Although he spoke of 
dying constantly and quite as a matter of 
course, it was to be contradicted. He knew it 
was possible, but never did he admit that it 
was probable. 


HE manuscript of “The Ghost Girl” 
finished, one might have supposed Mr. 
Saltus would take a rest, particularly as his 
heart became worse so rapidly that nitro- 
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oo was necessary most of the time. Carl 
Van Vechten had written of him so charmingly 
in ‘The Merry-go-round,”” and with so much 
insight, that Mr. Saltus was encouraged to 
keep on working, and it was the only way in 
which he could lose himself for the time. 

Sending the manuscript of ‘‘The Ghost 
Girl” to a typist at Columbia he suffered 
another periodical cleaning of his ‘‘ kennel,” 
and started in on the outline of another novel 
That also was an enlarged and amplified 
rendering of an earlier book, torn to pieces 
and baked en casserole with an occult sauce, 
to its enormous and entire benefit. He was 
not reminded of the fact that the central 
situation had been used before. He was 
borrowing from himself to be sure, and it was 
quite permissible, but in other circumstances 
I would have urged him to let his original 
creation stand. As it was, I was glad to see 
him begin it as soon as ‘The Ghost Girl’’ was 
off his hands, realizing that he must have 
mental food and constant distraction. 

The manuscript of Mr. Saltus’ last novel, 
“The Golden Flood,” was sketched in the 
rough into the middle of chapter twelve. The 
words did not drop from his pen as they had 
once done. Weariness and effort crept in. 
Though work to him was still a song, death 


was the refrain. Midsummer came. Mr. 
Saltus, too ill by far to be taken into 
the country, seemed nevertheless a little 
better. 


He took a fancy for sitting on the roof of 
our apartment house. Taking up camp-chairs 
and pillows, I arranged to make it comfortable 
for him, and he sat there for hours reading or 
chatting with me. 

Toward the middle of July, unusually hot 
weather made this lofty sitting-room doubly 
acceptable to him, for our apartment, being on 
the top of the house, was painfully hot all 
night, though electric fans were kept running 
at high speed in his bedroom and study. In 
these circumstances the cool air of the roof 
offered freshness and relief. 

Evening after evening we sat there looking 
down upon the city below where multiple 
electric lights and illuminated signs fought for 
supremacy, and above to where the stars 
pierced the softness of night. The height, 
the silence, and the stars particularly, took us 
back more than twenty years, to the turret of 
the old Narragansett Casino, from which we 
had first looked at them together, and we 
returned there many times in these chats. 

“How much we have had to learn since 
those days,” Mr. Saltus remarked the last 
time we sat there. “It’s taken bludgeoning 
blows, but after all we have absorbed some- 
thing, don’t you think?” he sighed. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Our personalities 
thought they wanted so many things, but our 
egos knew we wanted only to grow and gave us 
the chance.” 

The mysteries and beauties of infinity 
seemed to fall from the stars like blessings 
Sometimes we sat there till midnight, chatting 
over the splendors of space, cause, and cosmos, 
kalpas of time and creations yet to be cradled. 
However far we wandered in dimensional 
space, greater and vaster became the vistas 
beyond. 

It is possible that these intimate talks on 
the abstract gave Mr. Saltus the interior poise 
to greet the liberating angel, who even then 
was knocking at our door. 


HE end came suddenly and unexpectedly 

and from a cause long supposed to be dor- 
mant. Mr. Saltus was not an easy man to take 
care of, for from no other hand than mine 
would he take food or medicine, nor would he 
let me leave his side for a moment. To make a 
nurse of one with such limited knowledge was 
not the best thing for him, but it was impos- 
sible to do otherwise. To keep his chart, give 
his medicine and hypodermics, and try to 
make him believe that he was getting better 
every moment was a difficult réle for one as 
nervous and frail as myself. 

His illness lasted but eight days. On July 
thirtieth at three in the afternoon I saw death 
in his face, although neither the physician ner 
my mother expected it so _— 

The end came at three A. M., July thirty- 
first while it was still dark, eo was quite 
painless. Conscious until the last, it is 
doubtful if until then Mr. Saltus realized that 
he was passing out of the body. Efforts to 
a him nitroglycerin were futile. 

Grasping the tiny Rosecrusian cross he 
always wore about his neck, which symbolized 
all that he aspired to, he put his other hand 
in mine. 

“*Mowgy!”’ He could say no more. It was 
his last word, as, casting off the fetters of the 
flesh, he passed onward into the larger life, 
where “even the weariest river winds some- 
where safe to sea. (The End 
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THE ELEVATION OF LULU 


(Continued from page 107) 


is not the only one I cannot receive after- 
wards.” 

“‘ Avec ca!” sneered Yvette. 

“My position will forbid. It will be due 
to Roland that I live up to what he does for 
me. He pays me the supremest honor, 
n'est ce pas?” 

“Tt is showy,” allowed Yvette, who had no 
prospect of such aggrandizement herself. 

“Showy?” 

“Tt is very nice to look at—it makes a good 
display. I am entranced at the news, my dear, 
because you are so bucked about it, but— 
I know I may speak frankly, dear—what is 
there in it, boiled down? You do not figure 
to yourself, because he marries you, that the 
upper classes are going to flock to leave their 
cards? Your life will be just what it is now.” 

“Aha! You will see,’ returned Lulu loftily. 
“T shall make a lot of changes, as I tell you.” 

“You mean you will make a lot of enemies. 
There is nothing difficult about that. What I 
say is, you will get no solid advantage out of it. 
But why should we argue, my dear friend? 
It is all a matter of taste. To me contracts 
for love have no attraction. Personally I 
find them a little—er—sordid. But then I 
am a sentimentalist!” 





HE departed, after an exchange of kisses 

on both cheeks; and Lulu raged, “How 
she envies me! What a bitter tongue—cat!” 
And Yvette fumed, “Elle en a du toupet! 
What a swelled head—pig!” 

Her epithet was false. Lulu was not a pig— 
she was the victim of noble emotions. She 
was ardently, overwhelmingly grateful to 
Galopin, and her meritorious desire was to 
prove worthy of her preferment. Almost 
she wished he were in low waters again, that 
she might repeat her acts of heroism with the 
string bag. But his latest brain-wave, 
““Accroche ton Coeur,” was crowding the 
theater, and they were dining or supping at 
every suggestive establishment from the new 
Chinese restaurant in the Latin Quarter to 
moribund Montmartre, inclusive of dens 
around the Halles. 

It was at the Chinese restaurant that they 
dined on their wedding day. Trees and the 
moon, or a high-grade hotel would have 
chimed better with her exultation, but it was 
the wrong season for tables in the open air, 
and high-grade hotels bored Galopin stiff. 
He was voluble and gay at dinner. ‘“Here’s 
to us, old girl!”” From time to time he patted 
her arm affectionately. He knew his gift of 
marriage had meant a lot to her, and he was 
on capital terms with himself. But he was at 
sea when he held out his cigaret case and 
she shook her head. 

“What? They are the same as your 
own,” he urged. 

“‘T shall not smoke any more,” she told him. 

Even then he didn’t follow her. ‘What do 
you mean? Why not?” 

“‘Because!”’ she said, with a tender smile. 

For a moment he was dumfounded. 
“Thou art daft! It isn’t true?” 

“But yes,” she said. “I shall not smoke 
any more, now we are married. I shall train 
myself to do without it.” 

“But, why—what for? What is the idea? 
Go on, take one! Don’t be absurd.” 

“No,” she said; “it is not refined for 
women to smoke. The right women do not 
do it.’ 

“What an illusion! Where do you get it 
from? You are behind the times, ma chére! 
In the best society women smoke now.” 

“Not all,” she insisted; “not the most 
correct.” 

“But listen! You astound me. Manners 
have changed, voyons! Not only in Paris. 
In London, I hear, it is sensational. Things 
that used to be audacious for cocottes are 
now customary among young English girls of 
good family. I am told one sees them sprawl- 
ing in the best hotels with their flash cigaret- 
holders stuck in their mouths—and taking 
their cocktails, and looking like grues.”’ 

“Just so,” she said. “I do not wish to 
look like a grue. I may be old fashioned, but 
there it is! It is my pleasure! Now put your 
case back, for I shall not touch it, and order 
the liqueurs. For me, creme de menthe.” 

“‘Are you sure it is refined enough?” asked 
Galopin chuckling. 

“Shut up, you villain,” she laughed; and 
she was going to throw her napkin at him, but 
remembered that that wouldn’t be refined. 


T MAY have been her refusal of a cigaret 

that moderated his suggestions that even- 
ing. They went simply to see the revue at the 
Perchoir, so tiny but so bold, and walked 
from it to the Canari afterwards. The star 
of the moment at Mayol’s came in by and by 
and greeted them. She was with Rose Biot, 
who had written “Carols to Cocaine,” a 
young, cadaverous blonde, not ill-featured. 
The poetess’s hair was trimmed like a man’s, 
and she had a monocle in her eye. Galopin 
had not spoken to her before, and he regarded 
her with interest; to her esoteric knowledge 
of the underworld an elderly realist was said 
to owe the boom of shocking Paris with his 
recent novel. At Galopin’s solicitation the 
newcomers joined them at their table, but 


Rose Biot proved very disappointing. The 
monocle and her right eye permanently 
attached, she drank his champagne till four 
o’clock without making a remark, and 
answered laconically in lifeless tones when 
she was addressed. 

“‘Morbleu! That was a poor investment,” 
he growled as soon as he and Lulu were in a 
taxi. 

““But what in the world made you ask 
them to sit down?” burst forth Lulu. “To 
plaster such people on me was not chic.”’ 

““Comment, donc?” he asked, startled. 

“It was not the thing to do! It was ap 
indignity,” she cried, her voice breaking 
between anger and a sob. 

“Quelle blague! What are you talking 
about?” His amazement was open-mouthed, 
“T don’t understand. ‘Such people’? It is 
- a month ago you were so curious to meet 

er. 

“‘A month ago!” retorted Lulu passionately, 
“A month ago is not to-day. I am your wife 
now.” 

He thought he was going to say something 
vehement, but as the full import of her words 
overwhelmed him, his voice died in his throat. 
The bridegroom sat, faint with horror, staring 
at a black future of respectability. 


Lev pursued the narrow way bravely 
To refrain from smoking was a hard 
struggle; and she missed more than cigarets. 
For one thing, she missed popularity. Though 
she had intentionally affronted but five ladies 
during the first six weeks, other ladies, 
broader-minded, regarded her act as a reflec- 
tion on their own salons, and the affront had 
spread. Even Yvette had gradually faded 
from view. The narrow way was thorny, but 
the consciousness of virtue supported Lulu. 
It supported her despite the fact that her 
righteousness lacked her Roland’s approval. 
She found Galopin distressingly blind to the 
beauty of her conduct, ungratefully opposed 
to it. Galopin had often moaned the French 
for “damn it” with reference to her new 
ideas of a sprightly night out. 

More than once his remonstrance was more 
prelix—and then she answered, ‘Little man, 
thou hast been bien gentil. If I do not 
repeat it every day, I remember it all the time. 
It is not merely for my own sake that I com- 
port myself with more reserve now, but for 
yours also. I should be thankless if I did not. 
It is your due that your wife should be 
esteemed.” 

“But, hell! I find it dull,” groaned 
Galopin. 

“At the start,’’ said Lulu encouragingly. 
“The first steps are a little irksome for thee. 
Soon thou wilt accustom thyself to a tranquil 
life, chért. I am not sure but what we should 
be wise to quit Paris and make our home in 
the country. It would be very agreeable. 
Thou wouldst have a garden, and thy poultry, 
and no doubt we should make nice friends 
among the neighbors.” 

‘Ah, I beseech thee!” cried Galopin wildly. 
“Not much! We grow mossy enough in 
Paris.” 


ND when three or four months had passed, 
there was occasion for him to expostulate 

more firmly. He had asked Jaccottet to 
bring Yvette to dinner, and Jaccottet, with a 
wealth of gesture, had professed to have no 
evening free. ‘Ah, it is futile to discuss!” he 
said, when pressed to be explicit. ‘“‘If you 
insist, I am surprised by the invitation.” 

““What?” 

“* Surprised.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because we no longer have the honor of 
being visited by your wife.” 

“Hein? She does not go to you?” gasped 


Galopin. 
“You were unaware?” : 
“Completely. What’s wrong? Yvette 


and she have quarreled?” 

“Pah! Do I concern myself with the 
quarrels of women? At that I should mock. 
It is not that there was a quarrel. No. 
It appears that Madame Galopin has adopted 
toward Yvette a certain attitude—I cannot 
pretend to elucidate it—which has conveyed 
to her—as you drag the facts from me— 
that her society was not congenial. Well— 

“You appal me,” said Galopin. “But, 
I assure you, I have not the shadow of 4 
doubt that Yvette is mistaken. You know 
how easily—” 

“Oui. Yvette endeavored to close her 
eyes for a long while, but at last she was 
compelled to recognize she was unwelcome. 
Accordingly—”’ 

“T am positive—” 

“Oui. As for me, I make no criticism. It 
is a matter—” s 

“Lulu’s affection for Yvette is so intense— 

“Oui. My wish is to say nothing about it. 
But as you wring the truth from my 
reluctant lips, I am constrained to own I do not 
go to dinner at a flat where Yvette has been 
monstrously insulted.”’ 

“Tnsulted? My dear friend, I am absolutely 
convinced—” 

“Oui. And since you coerce me into cal- 

(Concluded on page 166) 
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dor, I may add that her case is not unique. 
Insults rain on everybody. It is a deluge.” 

“T shall have a talk to Lulu,” stuttered 
Galopin. ‘But as regards Yvette, I would 
bet you a thousand to one— 

“Oui. In Yvette’s interests it is .not 
worth your while to disturb Madame Galopin. 
The affair is finished. But as you importune 
me for my views, I must tell you honestly 
that the position you are placed in is ludi- 
crous. And it will soon be solitary. Ere 
long the exalted society of Madame Galopin 
will be the only society left to you!” 


ALOPIN betook himself to a café, and 

sat plunged in thought. The last words 
dinned in his ears louder than the riot of 
Paris: the blasts of a myriad taxis, hooting, 
screaming, bellowing on every note of torture: 
the crashing thunders of the trams, bungling 
and bounding on their insurgent course. Yes, 
the hour had come for him to speak solemnly 
to his wife! 

He said to her, “Ma chére, in matrimony 
there are responsibilities. There are mutual 
obligations. I do not misjudge your heart 
I know it is pure gold, but I perceive with 
pain that your head is turned by vanities 
that are beneath your truer nature. It is the 
love I bear you that prompts me to appeal 
to you. In your feverish craving for re- 
spectability you have lost sight of the things 
that matter—the vital things, my dear one, 
on which domestic happiness is built. I seek 
in vain now the Lulu who was so near to me 
in the noonday of our union, and on our 
bridal morn.” 

“Ah, zut!” she cried. “ Yvette was looking 
for trouble—I didn’t do anything at all. 

. am not thinking solely of Y vette.” 
continued her husband earnestly. “I think 
of the rue Aubry-le-Boucher and the joyous 
companionship of yore. I think of the bright 
evenings in our home and the homes of others, 
before the poison of respectability had 
warped your mind. But it is not too late. 
All hope is not yet lost. With resolution you 
may again be normal. Pull up while there 
still is time! Each day’s delay will mak 
recovery harder. The poison of respectability 
will soak into your very bones. You will grow 
more bourgeoise than the bourgeoisie. An 
effort now may save you. Courage, courace 
and you will retrieve your fall!’ 

But the best he could do was to persua‘! 
her to patch it up with Yvette. And, the 
reconciliation being hollow, he did not find 
it made matters any livelier. 


AS THE months went by, there was born 
in Lulu a doubt which she strove to stile. 
Her husband’s depression she had viewe! 
with gallant confidence, but at his sudden 
gaiety of late her mind misgave her. She 
recognized, with a pang, how frequent were 
his business appointments; and w hen he 
surprised her with a piece of jewelry, without 
an anniversary to explain it, self-delusion was 
impossible. 

It was doubly mortifying that Yvette 
chanced to be present when the conscience 
offering came. Yet its coming renewed their 
intimacy. “It is ravishing, it is exquisite, 
what perfect taste!’’ enthused Yvette 
and at the knowledge in her eyes, Lulu’s own 
eyes filled. ‘‘Ah, don’t do that, imbecile!” 
cried Yvette, putting out her arms. 

“You know well I have been devoted to 
him,” quavered Lulu, clinging to her. 

“* According to your own ideas. But—well, 
I can only say it has amazed me!” 

“What?” 

“Your poor judgment. Your experience 
has gone for nothing; toward your husband 
you have behaved like an ingénue. I shall 
never understand it. I do not want to rub 
it in, old dear, but astonishment has kept me 
awake at night. If you had never seen a man 
before, you could not have shown more 
tragic innocence. Roland, who is as bad 
as they make ’em, who married you because 
you were a kindred spirit—you reward him by 
emulating the principal of a young ladie: 
seminary. You, who used to know a bit! 
The result was certain. No one is surprised 
except perhaps that it is Rose Biot, with her 
limbs like a wish-bone.’ 

“She? They talk?” 

“Pooh! In a month it will be ancient 
history. In your place I should not worry 
about the talk, but I should be more prudent 
for the future, especially as you love him. 
Anyway, a percentage on his presents to others 
wouldn’t be good enough. You have been 
dismally proper for a man to whom propriety 
is nauseous. Alors, be yourself again. 

Lulu sat brooding, with her chin sunk. 


“You are right,’’ she muttered. ‘There is 
nothing for me to say. I meant well—the 
defense of a fool. ... Well, finished! 


Her little hour—when I was asleep! I laugh 
at her, the salope. I regain my own. You'll! 
see. All Paris will see. I am still J!” 
Galopin, who came in to dinner and was 
going out again soon afterwards, was 
glad to find the surprise had been such a 
success. His wife sparkled with pleasure. 
She had made a toilette in honor of the gift, 
and there was champagne on the table. 


“Sa pristi! We go the pace,” he rem: irked, 
“Tt is the champagne we bought for festivals 
too! Do you know what it cost, that wine?” 

“It is a festival to-night,” she said gaily; 
“T celebrate my jewel. If you had seen me! 
[ thought it must be some mistake when the 
packet came. It was adorable of you, oieuy 
chéri. You have the art of doing a pretty 
thing with chic. That was always a knack 
you had! I remember, when we first met, I 
said— Take some more spinach!”’ 

“*What did you say when we first met?” 

“A trifle. Not worth repeating.” 

“But tell me!” urged Galopin. 

“Tt was a nothing. I remember saying, 
‘He is a ge sntlem man who has the rarest quality 
in men—tact.’ Apropos of—I forget. But] 
am paying you compliments! That is not 
judicious. Fill up your glass.” 

“Yes, I have tact,” assented Galopin, 
beaming. “‘It is instinctive—I have not to 
think. But— It is a fine wine, Acin? It 
was worth the price. But do not figure to 
yourself that men are less tactful than women. 
Quite the reverse. 

“ Ah, my dear friend!” she protested 
radiantly. “It is well known.” 

‘That is to say, it is a parrot phrase, 
Mais, mon Dicu! In my life I have met 
far fewer tactful women than tactful men, 
Tact steers the commerce of the world— 
and the world’s commerce is in men’s hands.” 

“Like its diplomacy,” she mentioned. It 
had slipped from her. She bit her lip. 

“But, for a single instance: at every spa, 
the progress of every invalid is retarded 
hourly by women who tell him, with condo- 
lence, how exceedingly sick he looks. Of all 
nations. It is an affair of sex. I do not 
doubt, if I were sick in Mashonaland, that 
my friends among the black ladies would 
delay my recovery by sighing over me that 
I looked paler every day.” 

“Tt is true,” she acknowledged, with the 
air of one staggered by revelation. “Vou 
have a way of putting things!’ 





ALOPIN’S loquacity at dinner interested 

him so much that he had sipped half his 
coffee before he noticed that she was smoking 
a cigaret. 

“Comment? You smoke?” he exclaimed. 

Her expression was discomfited. ** Appar- 
ently. 

i ou go back to it?” 

an tell you another time. 

Tell me, what?” 

“Ah, I am enjoying my evening—don't 
spoil it!’’ she pouted. 

wo it? But how?” 

You'd chaff me.”’ 

<“ should chaff you because you smoke a 
( ig arct? 

‘There’s more to it than that,” she 
murmured, her glance half humorous, half 
contrite. 

“Ab?” 

“Yes. Everything! I have missed the 
fun. I own up. I have been having a lean 
time. My effort was senseless.’ 

Watching a smoke ring, she held her 
bre ath to hear rejoicing in his voice. 

*So?” he said calmly. 

“T have had enough of it. I have done 
with the idiocy. My nature wins. How 
patient you have been! You will have 
nothing to be patient with in future I want 
all the excitement we can find.’ 

“Without doubt you make a wise decision, 
ma chérie,”’ responded Galopin, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘Why bore yourself? Pick up our 
friends again. It will be much more amusing 
for you. : 

Heroically there was still assurance in her 
tones. 

‘Voila! You’ve got it now! I might have 
known. We are alike, we two. I pant to 
begin—to make up for lost time. Why not 
to- “night? Leave it to me to plan the program! 
It shall be hot stuff. If you knew how often 
thoughts have come to me in the dulness. I 
am crazy to live again I can’t start too soon. 
Roland- to-night!’ ‘ 

“Unfortunately,” said Galopin, _ with 
deploring arms, ‘‘I am forced to see Dupont 
this evening about an alteration in the last 
act, and I fear we shall be at work till late. 
I should be going already. It is a nuisance. 
I regret.” 

‘Ah, business is business,’’ she returned. 

“You must not neglect the work.’ 

“Shall we telephone to Yvette to ask if 
she i is free to go to a theater with you? 

“‘N-no. After all, I am not sure I want to 
go out. I think my head aches a little.’ 

“It is perhaps the cigaret. W hen one is not 
accustomed— 

‘*Perhaps,”’ she said. 

“In fact, now you have broken yourself 
of the habit, it might be an error to resume 
it... . Well, good night, mon ange. Sleep 
well.” - 

‘“‘Good-night, chéri. Luck to the last act, 
she answered. 

She sat alone, gazing at the door. : 

‘How droll a world,” wailed Lulu, her tace 
flopping to the table. “For my sins I never 
suffered—but I am punished for having been 
good!” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 
Michael Arlen’s Play 


(Continued from page 97) 


tell. Of course she’s been asking for him 
again. Always— 

MasTERS (pacing about)—Naturally. She’s 
lonely. [Virginia crosses left to table—sits. 
Again he takes out his watch and again he snaps 
it back, muttering.| Hanging round here, 
waiting for him to come, when I ought to be 
playing bridge— [Enter nun from Iris’s 
room, leaving faded roses by door.] 


SISTER VIRGINIA (severely)—Life is a more 
serious game than bridge, Doctor. 


MAstTerRS (very testily)—Bridge isn’t a 
game— [The nun walks toward the entrance- 
door. To nun] Asleep, Clothilde? [Paces.| 


CLOTHILDE (walking on, shaking her head)— 
She talks always— Oh, Doctor, there’s a 
gentleman in the waiting-room. 


Masters (stops—faces nun—eagerly)— 
Ha! A young one? 


CLotruitpE—Oh, no! About your age. 


Masters (paces, then stops—disap pointed, 
abruptly)—Well, what does he want? 


CLoTHILDE—What do all the people who 
call here want? They inquire after Madame 
Fenwick. 

Masters—How they hear she’s ill at all 
beats me! 

CLorHitpe—But this one inquires per 
sistently! He says he is an old friend. I said 
I had no instructions, and recommended him 
to wait for you. 


Masters (very testily)—You are an idiot, 
Clothilde. You always recommend some- 
thing idiotic. [Dismissing her| Just tell him 
Madame is very ill and can see no one. And, 
nor can her doctor. 


CLOTHILDE (fumbling in her bosom with one 
hand)—Here’s his card. 


Masters—Here’s whose card? 


CLoTHILDE—The old gentleman down- 
stairs. [Masters snaps it from her, crosses left 
to candle on table, looks at it, says “H’m” 
thoughtfully.] 


Masters—Oh, show him up, show him up! 
[Clothilde goes out. Masters turns to Sister 
Virginia, who is still at the table writing.] 


MAsTERS—Sister, just go in there and take 
all those flowers out for the night. 


SIsTER ViRGINIA (looking up)—lIf she sees 
me there'll be a fuss. She wants flowers. 


MastTers—Well, don’t let her see you! 
She’s got a chance if only she can get a little 
normal sleep—and inhaling all that beastly 
scent would kill even a bull-fighter! Roses! 
Chut! 

SISTER VIRGINIA (rising)—Very well. 
[Sister Virginia, quietly and efficiently, does as 
she 1s told. And throughout part of the following 
scene on the stage it must be understood that she 
is passing in and out of Iris’s room carrying 
vases of various flowers and putting them on the 
small table just in front of the columns of the 
arches. Last of all she will bring out a bowl of 
tall red roses. Meanwhile, Sister Virginia has 
scarcely entered Iris’s room when enters by the 
entrance-door Hilary Townshend in overcoat 
and bowler hat, more than usually grave- 
looking. Masters is by the table near the 
window, his back to the entrance-door, studying 
some paper or other. Townshend looks round 
the place doubifully and takes a step forward 
toward Masters’s back, making some tentative 
noise. Masters swings round.] 


Masters (vaguely, testily)—Oh, there you 
are! Well? [Zownshend, on seeing Masters, 
appears to be both surprised and delighted. 
He is standing center forward.| 


TOWNSHEND (with hand  outstretched)— 
Doctor Masters! [They meet in the middle of 
the stage, and though Masters shakes hands with 
Townshend he makes only the vaguest noises. 
Townshend goes on cordially.| After—why, it 
can’t be less than eleven years! [As Masters 
seems vague, he adds} Don’t you remember— 
that terrible evening at Deauville? [Enter first 
nun from bedroom left back, with tray and 
oranges. Picks up faded roses and exits right.] 

Masters (gloomily)—I’ve had many ter- 
rible evenings at Deauville. Ghastly place! 

TowNsHEND—Well, I’m glad to see you! 
I’d expected to be confronted by one of those 
little French doctors with cold eyes and a 
purple beard. 

Masters (abruptiy)—And how did you 
hear Mrs. Fenwick was ill? [Townshend is 
quite surprised out of his cordiality by the tone 
of the question.] 

TowNSHEND—How? Why, is it such a 
secret? 

Masters (testily)—Secret, fiddlesticks! I 


was just wondering, as Mrs. Fenwick wanted 
no one to know. And no visitors. 

TOwNSHEND—I happen to be passing 
through Paris on my way to Rome and just 
heard Mrs. Fenwick was ill. From a man 
called Cherry-Marvel. Know him? 


MASTERS (very lesty)\—Know him? I never 
knew any one else. The silly old gossip— 
bla, bla, bla! 


TOWNSHEND (turns right—then back to 
Masters)—And naturally I thought I would 
inquire. I say, Masters, why here? 


Masters—Why here—why there—why 
anywhere? A girl must be ill somewhere. 

TOWNSHEND—Yes, but— 

MasTers—It’s a convent as well as a 
nursing-home. She wanted this place. Mrs, 


Fenwick is a Roman Catholic. She was 
converted a few years ago. 





TOWNSHEND—I never knew that. 
_ Masters—Do you know much about Mrs, 
Fenwick? 
; TOWNSHEND—Well, I’ve known her ever 
since she was a child. 

Masters—Exactly. 

TOWNSHEND—I don’t follow you. 


MAsTers—Your knowing her since she was 
a child means that you know her well enough 
to disapprove of her but not well enough to 
understand her. 

TOWNSHEND—Is_ she really very _ ill, 
Masters? 

MASTERS (paces)—He asks if she is very ill! 
Of course she’s very ill, decidedly ill, damned 
ill! By the way, Townshend, I gathered you 
had quarreled with Mrs. Fenwick finally some 
time last year. 

TOWNSHEND—Quarreled? Well— she told 
you? 

MAsTErS (lurns away left—paces)—Of 
course she didn’t tell me. Mrs. Fenwick 
never tells any one anything. I merely 
gathered it. She talks, you know. Very ill. 
Delirium. She talks a lot. 

TOWNSHEND—I see. 

MastERs (crosses right)—Exactly. And you 
come into the talk badly. That’s why I just 
thought— 

TOWNSHEND (following Masters with eyes)— 
I say, Masters, what is the matter with Mrs. 
Fenwick? Of course you needn’t answer— 

Masters (crosses left—shortly)—I’m not 
going to. 

TOWNSHEND (continuing)—But I heard 
from Cherry-Marvel that she’d had some sort 
of operation— 

Masters (violenily)—Damn_ Cherry-Mar- 
vel! [Continuing in his usual abrupt way. 
Paces.| Of course she hasn’t had an operation. 
What the devil would she want an operation 
for? 

TOWNSHEND (vaguely)—Well, women— 

MASTERS (slops—swinging on him)—Mrs. 
Fenwick isn’t a “woman.” She’s a gentleman. 
‘“‘Operation!’’ Chut! These confounded old 
gossips! Bla, bla, bla. [Paces. He again 
swings round on Townshend, his coat flapping, 
as though about to accuse Townshend of some 
crime.] You may have quarreled with Mrs. 
Fenwick, and you may—well—disapprove of 
her—but she still thinks a lot of you. [Town 
shend is surprised and pleased, and makes some 
noise indicating that -but Masters waves 
noises aside.] Before she got really ill, she 
gave me this. [And he fumbles in his breast- 
pocket and brings out a grubby piece of paper. 
Townshend takes it and looks at it.| 

TOWNSHEND (puzsied)—But that’s only my 
name scribbled across it! 

Masters—Yes. She said: “If that man 
whose name I’ve written down on that paper 
happens by any chance to hear I’m ill an 
calls, be nice to him.” Her very words. 
[Vindictively] “‘Nice!”” Here am I supposed 
to be playing bridge and I’ve got to be nice 
to you. [Away left, then turns back on Town- 
shend.| I say, do you play bridge? 

‘TTOwNSHEND—Bridge! Bridge! 

Masters (pacing)—Oh, very well, if you 
feel like that about it—my wife’s got a bridge 
party and I merely thought you might make 
a fourth in my place. 

TOWNSHEND (stopping Masters—smiling)— 
Well, now, Masters—come on, pull yourself 
together and be “nice.” 

MASTERS (pacing about, muttering as though 
to himself)—‘‘Nice!” Of course she meant 


(Continued on page 170) 
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(Continued from page 168) 


I’m to tell you what’s the mat.er. She wants 
you to*know. [He paces to and fro.| Very ill 
to-night. May be all right if we can keep her 
mind till the morning— 


TOWNSHEND (startled)—I didn’t realize it 
was as bad as 


MAasTERS (muttering)—Doesn’t care if she 
lives or dies. That’s the difficulty. Doesn’t 
fight. Got to pull her through. Get no help 
from her. [Townshend suddenly and very 
gravely comes to him.| 


TOwNSHEND—What is it, Masters? 
MASTERS (stopping)—Septic poisoning. 


TOWNSHEND (incredulous) — But — septic 
poisoning—it’s terribly dangerous! 


MASTERS (crossing right)—Dangerous! What 
did you think she had—measles? [Townshend 
is about to say something but Masters goes on 
abruptly, pacing about.| Wd better tell you 
everything. She seems to want you to know 
for some reason. Be “nice” to him! [Swing- 
ing on him, facing him.| Mrs. Fenwick has 
had a child. 

TowNnsHEND—God! [A pause.] 


MAstTeRS (pacing again, rapidly)—She 
wanted it. It’s all she did want, a child. 
Against my advice 


TOWNSHEND (incredulous)—She discussed 
it with you? 


Masters (pacing)—Naturally. I’m_ her 
doctor, not the ‘“‘friend” of her childhood. I 
told her her constitution wouldn’t stand it. 
[Stops.] But she wanted a child. And she 
didn’t mind the risk. Septic poisoning set in 
immediately afterwards. She’s been very ill 
now for ten days. Of course, the child’s 
dead 


TOWNSHEND (Jow)—Oh! 


Maszers—Yes. [Pacing about.) That’s 
the trouble. We beat the septic poisoning in 
spite of her, but can we make her want to live? 
Nothing left to live for, see! , She wanted that 
child. Child dead. Why live? Can't have 
either her child or her young man 


TOWNSHEND (shar ply)—Young man? 


Masters (stops—facing Townshend—with a 
testy gesture of his hand)—Oh, you remember 
feverish-looking boy at Deauville—Napier— 
Napier Harpenden— 


TOWNSHEND (softly)—I see 


Masters (crosses left—viciously)—I'm glad 
you do. I don’t. Good Lord, women! 
What’s the difference between one man and 
another? Silly asses! But it’s him she wants 
—all the time—*‘ Napier, Napier!’’ Keeps on 
at it. [A pause—up to Townshend.| 1 wired 
him to come over—yesterday. 


TOWNSHEND (starting)—You wired him! 
But he’s married. Been married nearly a year! 


MASTERS (paces—swinging round on him) 
Well, I can’t help Ais troubles! My duty is to 
my patient. And she’s got to be given some- 
thing to live for 

TOWNSHEND (sharply)—But, look here, 
Masters, you can’t break into a young man’s 
married life to 


MASTERS (paces—just as sharply)—I\ don't 
want to break into anything! I’m a doctor, 
not a burglar! And my first duty is to my 
patient. Just to see the young man may do 
the trick. Give her an idea some one cares 
very much whether she lives or dies. [He 
swings on Townshend again.| Iris Fenwick is 
a very lonely woman. 

TOWNSHEND (gravely)—Yes. Because she 
has defied the conventions. 

Masters—Fiddlesticks! She's a_ lonely 
woman because she’s not an idiot. All intel- 
ligent women are lonely. Just as all intelligent 
men are really blackguards. [Enter Clothilde, 
by the entrance-door.| 

CLOTHILDE (beaming)—A young gentleman 
has called. The young gentleman, I think. 
[Gives Masters card. Townshend sees it.| 

Masters—Good! Good! Tell him to wait! 


CLOTHILDE (on way out—turns)—But he’s 
coming up—and the young lady with him. 


TOWNSHEND (astonished)—What! A young 
lady with him! 


CLorHitpE—Oui, Monsieur! [Townshend 
and Masters are looking at each other. 


Masters—His wife! 
TowNsHEND— Must be! 


Masters (thoughtfully) Chut! Chut! 
Very involved, very involved! 


TOWNSHEND (whispering shar ply)—He'll be 
told nothing, of course! 


Masters (just as sharply)—Of course not! 
Who do you think I am—Cherry-Marvel? 
Chut! She'd kill both of us if he ever knew! 
Leave it all tome! [Masters up to Iris’s door] 

NAPIER (enlers—stops, sees Townshend) 
Hullo, Hilary! [Passing on to the doctor.} 
Doctor, how is she? [Enter Venice.] 


VIRGINIA (entering)—She’s asleep. 





_Masters—S-sh! She's asleep—just come 
with me, and ['ll— [Exits with Napier, 


followed by Virginia.] 


VeENICcCE—Hilary! I am so glad you're here’ 


TOWNSHEND (frying to be quite nonchalant) 
-You and Naps just come over? 


VENICE (looking round the place)—Couple of 
hours ago 

TOWNSHEND—On your way South? 

VENICE—I wish we were! No such luck! 
These days Naps is kept much too busy at the 
Foreign Office. [Looking at Hilary queerly, 
but saying casually] No, we've just come over 
for a night or two—to come here. [Town- 
shend has nothing to say to that. It is all very 
difficult for Townshend. Venice looks again 
round the place.| Hilary, what’s all this about? 


: TOWNSHEND (a Jittle surprised, but pretend- 
ing to be very surprised)—I beg your pardon, 
Venice? 

VENICE (impatiently—a grown-up Venice 
now)—Oh, you know! [Slowly.] What is all 
this about? I mean, Mrs. Fenwick. 

TOWNSHEND (gravely)—She’s_ very _ ill, 
Venice. 

VENICE (protesting)—Don't I know that, 
the poor darling! Haven't I been sitting in 
front of Nap’s face in the train all day! All 
white and bothered he was. 


TOWNSHEND (rather jerkily)\—Of course 
they’re very old friends— 


VeNIcE—Oh, yes, I know. Hilary, don’t 
look so wooden. Please! And be talkative. 
Tell me things. 


TOWNSHEND (smiling)—Very well. What 
shall I tell you? 


VENICE (suddenly)—Tell me what Naps has 
got to do with Mrs. Fenwick? [A pause.| 


TOWNSHEND (cal/mly)—But, Venice, I've 
told you—they are very old friends and Naps 
is naturally— 


VENICE (impatiently, wisely)—Oh, I know 
about ‘old friends.” ‘Old friends” are 
people you're delighted to see when you do 
see them, but you never think of them when 
you don’t. 


TOWNSHEND (sarcastic, fond)—Aren’t you a 
wise Venice! 

VENICE (shortly)—I know a lot. I've been 
married nearly a year. 


TOwNSHEND—W onderful! 

VENICE (suddenly)—Hilary, do you remem- 
ber that dinner-party Naps gave—three days 
before our marriage? Remember? 

TowNnsHEND—Yes. The night Gerald 
March died. 

VENICE (eagerly, swifily)\—That’s right! 
We mentioned Iris Fenwick then—don’t you 
remember? After dinner, as we were all 
going 

TOWNSHEND (looking vague)—I'm afraid I 
don’t. Besides 


VENICE (impatiently)—Of course you re- 
member! I can see it in your eyes. Hilary, 
you are a rotten liar! I wish I was married to 
you! It would make life so easy for a girl to 
be married to a poor liar. 


TOWNSHEND—Thank you. But who are 
we talking about now? You, me, or 


Venice (swiftly)—Iris Fenwick. Listen! 
[More slowly] We spoke of her that night and 
Naps has never so much as mentioned her 
name since then—until last night, when he 
got a telegram and said he must come over to 
Paris as she was very ill. [4 pause.] And he 
made me come with him. [Sharply] Why? 


TOWNSHEND (very surprised, but softly) 
Oh, Ae made you come! 


VENICE (swiftly)—You don’t think, do you, 
that I’d push myself ‘nto his private concerns’ 
Naps and I are married, not chained together: 
[Townshend, worried though he is by Venice's 
attitude, can’t help but smile fondly down at her. 
Suddenly stamps her foot with a queer deep 
impatience.| Oh, but men are so strange. 
You don’t know what they're thinking about 
for half the time, and they don’t know what 
they're doing the other half! [Suddenly, but 


(Continued on page 172) 
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BISQUE ROSE BEIGE 


T is to be a season of harmonizing costumes 

—reiteration of color,” is the summary of 
observers at the latest Paris showings. Hats, 
furs, frocks, coats, shoes and stockings match 
or blend. 


And so there are more stocking shades than 
ever! 


The lighter colors are still the prevailing 
ones and Corticelli has produced them with just 
that magical rightness in the shades which 
gives them the coveted Parisian air. 


The smart shoes for street wear are of tan and beige. There 
are three new Corticelli colors which the sophisticated 
sponsor for wear with them—du barry, bisque and new 
mandarine, soft tones with a faint pinkish caste, in har- 
mony with fur and cloth colors. 


For afternoon one often sees black patent leather or satin 
pumps which are often worn with nude or gunmetal stock- 
ings. Grey suedes and kids have their adherents, and 
for these Cortice!li offers sheer nickel, or stone grey hosiery. 


For evening, gold and silver slippers of brocade or painted 
kid vie with those of satin. The more daring choose satin 
of a vivid hue or with a gay heel. But whatever the slippers 
the initiate almost invariably choose stockings of shell, 









DU BARRY 







Mandarine is smart with afternoon pumps. 









Facquard lace with touches of hand 
embroidery. The shade — shell — is 
lovely with these silver brocade slippers. 


























SHELL 


du barry 
bisque 


mandarine 
























(Below) Paris clocks in fine chiffon hosiery. 







MANDARINE BLONDE 


light pink, bisque, daybreak or mauve in the glistening 
perfection of Corticelli silk. 


UCH evenness of color! Such imcomparable 
lustre! For the silk which makes these ex- 
quisite Corticelli stockings is dyed in the yarn. 
Moreover, it is that very same Corticelli silk 
which for generations has been famous for its 
evenness and elasticity—its wonderful gua/ity! 


The styles of Corticelli stockings are as 
varied as your needs. For street or sport wear 
there is a luxurious semi-chiffon—style 322 all 
silk with beauty woven in every strand. Filmy 
chiffons, either plain or with the French clock 
that Paris endorses—styles 308 and 107—are 
for afternoon or evening. And for the most im- 
portant of weddings, dinners, dances there is 
an embroidered Jacquard, style 151; or style 
161 in Jacquard lace maidenhair fern design. 


You can get Corticelli hose at any first class 
department store. Or we will be glad to send 
you the name of your nearest dealer—write us 
today. The Corticelli Silk Company, 327 Nono- 
tuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Sheerest chiffon, transparent, exquis- 
ite. In day break, a charming color 
appropriate for evening wear. 




















This stunning Shagmoor 
straight-line model has genu- \ 
ine Beaver Crouch Collar, 
Raglan Sleeves and novelty 
buttoned turn-back cuffs. 
Choice of 18 different shades 
in plain, diagonal or herring- 


bone fabric full-lined with silk. 


haqmoor 
TOPCOATS 


RIGINATED in England, produced in 

America, Shagmoor Topcoats are the 
choice of well-groomed women with an in- 
stinctive appreciation of fine clothes. 


EXCLUSIVE 
Yet Not Costly 





Shagmoor fabrics, in new and exclusive Shag- 
moor patterns, provide warmth without weight. 
Made of selected, long, fine, even-textured 
strands of 100% pure virgin wool. Dust-proof, 
moisture- proof and wrinkle-proof. Expertly 
tailored to preserve their well-bred smartness. 


Every Shagmoor Topcoat bears the Shagmoor 
label. No other coat is a genuine Shagmoor. 


Ask your Shagmoor dealer to show you the 
new models. 


Write for new Shagmoor fashion booklet, and we'll give 
you the name of a nearby shop where Shagmoor Topcoats 
may be purchased at pleasingly moderate prices. 


nder Bros. 


498 Seventh Avenue and 205 West 36th Street, New York 


INC. 





























HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael 


Arlen’s Play 


(Continued from page 170) 


very calmly] Hilary, is Mrs Fenwick in love 
with Naps? 

TOWNSHEND—My dear Venice, they never 
even see each other! And they certainly 
haven’t since your marriage. 


VENICE (calmly)—That is very satisfactory, 
thank you. And is Naps in love with Mrs. 
Fenwick? 

TOWNSHEND (gently)—Naps is in love with 
you, Venice. 

VENICE (impatiently)—Oh, I know that! 
But a man can be in love with two women at 
the same time quite differently. I’m not an 
idiot. 


TOWNSHEND—No, you're certainly not an 
idiot! 

VENICE (dangerously)—But you're treating 
me like one, Hilary! [Bitterly] As far as I can 
see every man treats a woman like an idiot 
until she’s had at least four children or seven 
lovers. A woman with just a husband is 
looked on as a joke. [And again she stamps 
her foot and whispers with all her heart| Oh, 
how I hate the very idea of Iris Fenwick! 
[Turns away.] 


TOWNSHEND (rebuking her)—Venice, that’s 
not like you. She is lying in that roomill 
almost to death. 


VENICE (turning back—recklessly)—I don’t 
care, I don’t care! It’s the truth—I hate 
that kind of woman! [More calmly] What 
chance have I with a man against an Iris 
Fenwick? She knows. Oh, everything! She 
knows how to make love, how to let men make 
love to her—how to make a man feel like a 
god! Married life has taught me one thing, 
Hilary. Men love feeling like gods when 
they’re in pajamas! But girls like me can’t 
do that—we don’t know how—we’re not 
brought up to know how—we don’t know how 
to hold a man against the competition of 
women like Iris Fenwick. [A pregnant 
pause.| Unless we have children! 


TOWNSHEND (gently but severely)—Venice, 
you are being silly. 


VeNnIcE (looking at him—calmly)—I am 
being sensible for the first time in my life. 
I am seeing things as they are. And what I 
see is that the Iris Fenwick type of woman can 
hold a man without having children—she’s got 
some beastly magic! [Virginia enters left ana 
goes into Iris's room.] But I must have children 
or there’s no excuse for me in a man’s life— 
for I’ve got no beastly magic! Oh, I wish I 
had! [Enter Napier and Masters left, down 
through center arch.| What an attractive bad 
woman I could make if only I knew how! 
[Helplessly, turning away] Oh, damn! 


TowNsHEND—Yovu’re just tired, Venice. 


VeNICE—Well, what is the matter with Mrs. 
Fenwick? Is it something serious? 


Masters (from arch)—Ptomaine poisoning! 
[Exits into Iris’s room.] 


NAPIER (down right center to Venice and 
Townshend—trying to smile)—What are you 
and Hilary having an argument about? 


VENICE (calmly)—We weren’t arguing. I 
was merely asking Hilary his idea of the 
reason why you brought me here with you. 
[Townshend crosses to table left.) You see, 
Naps, I’ve never met Mrs. Fenwick. Why 
did you bring me here? 


NaPIER (is very close to her, staring at her, 
she at him—and he lays his hand very gently on 
her arm—quietly, tenderly, scowling a little)— 
I thought we were friends, Venice—as well as 
just husband and wife. I thought we were 
friends. ‘Just that. 


VENICE (Softening, yet bewildered)—But, 
my dear 


NAPIER (quickly)—Let’s talk later. Not 
now, please. Venice, let’s be friends now. 


VENICE (close to him)—Do you remember, 
You once taught me a word? [He stares at her, 
his face close to hers.| The word—playmate. 
You said it was a wedding present to us from 
some one. [A pause. Then she looks past him 
at the door of Iris’s room.] From her? 

NaPIER (low)—Yes, Venice. [Then, as she 
makes to start back, he almost cries out| For 
God’s sake, Venice, don’t mistrust me. Don’t! 
Don’t mistrust me! [And Venice shows her real 
character, for suddenly she lays her cheek against 
his coat.| 


VENICE (sofily)—I don’t, you sweet, I don’t! 
But I think beastly things sometimes. I 
suppose we all do, don’t we? [Looking up into 
his face.}) Ive been thinking beastly things 
this evening—Naps, my very dear, will you 
forgive me? 


NAPIER (almost violently, but whispering)— 
Forgive you! Venice, I’m not worthy to touch 
you! 


[Even before he has finished speaking Dr. 


Masters, followed by Sister Virginia, comes ou 
of Iris’s room. Venice and Napier—still stand- 
ing very close together—face toward them, 
Masters advances, very cordially, his hand ou. 
stretched to Venice. Virginia goes left to table.} 


Masters—I haven’t had a chance to say 
good-evening to you yet, Mrs. Harpenden, 
It really was very, very kind of you both to 
have come over. But I’m afraid—I’m glad to 
say—that it’s been a false alarm, after all, 
The patient is very happily asleep at the 
moment. [Turning to Napier] But if you 
would be so kind as to come round in the 
morning— [There is a cry.] 


VircintA—Docteur! [Up to door, center 
back. At the cry they all swing round—to see 
Iris and to hear her, wild, delirious. She has 
burst out of her room and is standing in the 
center arch, crying.] 


Ir1s—They’ve taken them! [Virginia is 
now by her, trying to soothe her.| I woke up and 
they weren’t there! [Sobbing] I don’t want 
very much—only my roses! [And, pushing 
Virginia away, she reaches the table and sweeps 
the roses into her arms. Holds the roses to her 
face | 

MAsTERs (up to Iris—sternly)—Now you've 
got your roses—no more nonsense! 


Ir1s—Not nonsense! Wanted my roses— 
[And suddenly, from between her roses, she sees 
Napier, standing between Venice and Town- 
shend near the entrance-door. She looks at him 
with huge transfixed eyes. Drops roses. Then 
she cries} Napier! [And then sie suddenly 
laughs.| Napier! [And she suddenly sobs) 
Oh, Napier! [Crosses suddenly to Napur, 
down right.} 


NAPIER (takes a step forward toward her, 
staring at her. Venice is watching them both, 
but calmly—low, trembling)—Iris, you must get 
back to bed—at once—please! 

TOWNSHEND—TIris! For God’s sake, Mas- 
ters! 





Iris (sobbing and laughing)—Napier, it’s like 
a gift from God that you’re here! How did 
you know I was ill? [Napier is trying to soothe 
her. His back is to Venice. Townshend picks 
up roses.) Was it—did you dream it, dear? 
Oh, I’ve had such dreams—and your face in 
the clouds all the time—looking at me, as 
though it was a crime to love you! Napier, 
don’t leave me now—I’m so ill, and I want 
you so! [Now she is kissing him, sobbing, 
laughing, raving. Wildly} Conrad, tell him 
he mustn’t go! Tell him I'll die if he goes. 
Tell him— [She sees Venice for the first time. 
Venice stares at her with curiously calm eyes. 
And Iris asks, quietly, almost normally! Who 
is she? Who is this girl? Why is she staring 
at me like that? [All move to Iris.| 

TOWNSHEND, MASTERS and NaplreR (l- 
gether—approaching and touching her)—Iris, 
you must try and be calm. 


MAstTers—Now, Iris, I am 
going to carry you back to bed. 
Now, Sister! 

NAPIER (low, feverishly)—Iris, [Together 
you must be good now! Of with 
course I won’t go— [But Iris | Townshend) 
has never taken her eyes from 
Venice, staring at Venice as 
though transfixed. Iris, staring at 
her, pushes them away.| 





Ir1s—No! 

VENICE (up to Iris, right forward—sofily 
smiling)—You must go back to bed now 
Quick, quick, quick! 





Ir1s (throwing her head back as though to 
look at Venice better)—I know who you are. 
You’re Napier’s pretty wife—pretty Venice. 
I saw a photograph of you once—in some 
paper—and I said: ‘‘She has such clean eyes. 
They frighten me.” But they don’t frighten 
me now. I’m too ill now to be frightened of 
anything. Listen, Venice—I was_ talking 
nonsense a minute ago when I told Napier he 
must stay. I didn’t mean a word of it. I'm 
very ill—that’s all it is, for when one’s ill one 
says things one doesn’t mean. I’m not 4 bit 
in love with Napier really—we’re just old, 0 
friends— 








VENICE (agreeing) —Yes—playmates. 

Iris (eagerly)—That’s it—playmates—but 
it’s you Napier’s in love with, Venice—he's , 
love with your clean, brave eyes. [Staring “ 
her| What's there to stop me kissing you! 
I want to very much? 

f ae 

VENICE (laughing like a boy)—You darling. 
[And she kisses Iris.| Come along now. i) 
for you. [Leads Iris back center to center are" 

Iris (turning to Napier)—Good by, Na- 
pier— [Then to Venice.] It’s all right, Vem 
Don’t go worrying your head about Napi 
being in love with me—because he 1s"% 


(Continued on page 174) 
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“THERE 
WAS A MOMENT 
OF SILENCE” 


Iv 1sso agreeable, so flattering . . . 
this moment of silence! A charm- 
ing tribute to the woman who is 
truly distinguée. Her wrap whis- 
pers softly of Paris. Gloves, 
jewels and flowers repeat its soft 
theme. And the perfume that 
gives the last artistic touch to her 
personality? ‘‘C’est le parfum 
Jouir,”” she will tell you...a 
fascinating new scent from Fioret. 


Le plus distingue! 
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LE PARFUM JOUIR 


De Luxe PackaGe, $13.50 

Others priced from $6.75 up 
Le Parfum Jouir, Prevert, Le Dernier Roman and 
other Fioret perfumes and accessoirs are avail- 
able in America at the more important shops. 


Fioret, Inc., New York 
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HAVE you experienced 
the two bouquets—exotic 4 

MON CHERI and subtle | 
MODA? Madame Ga- . 


bila has also the true c— 
floral odeurs, among them F ad - ‘ 
Jasmin and Ambre. ge—S\ ‘Mon Cheri 


eo 


‘Not every woman can appreciate these per- 
fumes — not every shop can provide them 
. but a few women of truly cultivated 
perceptions insist on the genuine loveli- 
ness of bouquet that only Paris and 
Madame Gabilla can create. 


SSS Oa 


! 

....anda few definitely smart shops find 
, this limited class of patronesses well 
) worth their attention, and can keep 


_ available to them a generous supply of 
Les Parfumes de Gabilla. 


Made with French grape alcohol, aged 





i +4, the same as vintage wines, Gabilla | 
VO \ . = 
Vi ay perfumes will give you a new appreci- 

ation of what genuine French perfume 

( 4 really means. 

“Moda” American Offices for 


Gabilla Perfumes 


EVERETT-GOULD, Inc. 
116 W. 39th Street 
New York City 











THE GREEN HAT 
Michael Arlen’s Play 


(Continued jrom page 172) 


[Earnestly, secretly} But don’t let him come 
to see me again. Not ever again! Good-by, 
Napier—where are my roses? 


TowNnsHEND—Here they are. 


Ir1s (taking roses)—He must be worthy of 
Venice’s children, mustn’t he? 

Venice (sharpiy)—I haven’t got any 
children. 

Iris (turns to Venice-—laughing)—You 
baby! At your age! But you'll have lots and 
lots of children later. [Sobbing suddenlyi Not 
like me! Not like me! [And breaking down, 
she is taken back into her room by Venice and 
Sister Virginia—Masters following them in.) 


TOWNSHEND (crosses right to Napier)— 
What the devil did you bring Venice here for? 


NAPIER—Because it was the only decent 
thing to do. I will not do things behind 
people’s backs. I will not live a life of dirty 
lies. 


TOWNSHEND—You’re too noble, boy, at the 
wrong moment. 


Masters (down left to table muttering)— 
Where’s my hat? [He sees his hat on the table 
by the window. Puts it on. It is much too 
small, but he doesn’t notice that. Townshend 
does. Venice is just coming out of Iris’s room 
slowly.] 


Masters (to Napier, who is by the door)— 
I say, Harpenden, do you play bridge? 


NAPIER __ (astonished)—Bridge! [Almost 
frantically.| Good God! Bridge! [He goes 
out right. Townshend is fumbling with his 
gloves, Venice is walking from the archway to 
the entrance door.| 

Venice—Life is rather difficult, isn’t it? 
[Venice goes out right. Masters bustles toward 
the dour, the bowler hat which is too small for 
him on his head.} 


Masters (lo Townshend)—Drop you any- 
where? 

TOWNSHEND—Are you sure that’s your 
hat? [Masters starts—snatches off his hat— 
looks inside it—and very testily goes back to the 
table and picks up his own, for he had taker: the 
French doctor's. Then he jerks back to Town- 
shend again.] 

Masters (crosses right—looking at him)—- 
Hullo! You don’t lock too wel! yourself! 


TOWNSHEND (shortly)—I'm in pain. 
Masters—Where? 
TowNsHEND—Everywhere. Growing pains. 
Masters (testily)—Chut! 


TOWNSHEND—One’s never too old to be 
growing up—at other people’s expense! 

MastTERS (crosses right front of Hilary)— 
Gad. I’m in for trouble for turning up so 
late at this bridge party! 


TOWNSHEND— Mrs. Fenwick 





Masters (taking his arm)—Ill? Saved her 
life, this flare-up. Nothing like a fla re-uD. 
Keeps my wife in good health, I can tei you 
[Exit both. Enter Virginia—goes Icft to iable. 
The life of the convent nursing-home resumes 
its normal course. Through the entrance of 
the passage left comes again the little French 
doctor. He struts to the table by the window, 
takes up his small bag and bowler hat, puts on the 
hat. Enter night watchman right—stokes Jire. 


FrENcH Doctror—Bon nuit, Ma Soeur! 


VircintAa—Bon nuit, Docteur! [Exit 
doctor. The night watchman rises and snufis 


first candle. Then crosses left, snuffs second 


candle. Night watchman exits left back. 
Virginia rises and kneels before saint, lcft.] 


CuRTAIN 
ACT FOUR 
Time: Four months later. 


Scene: The library of Sutton Marle, Sir 
Maurice Harpenden’s country house not 
far from London. There are three large 
French windows at back. The curtains 
are not drawn across. Through the 
windows, which are open, one has the 
sense of a wide countryside by night. 
In the room many books, leather armchairs, 
portraits in oils, etc. It is brightly lit, but 
restfully. The only door in the room is in 
the center of the left wall. 


At Rise: Discovered: Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
Guy De Travest, Hilary Townshend and 
Truble. De Travest sits center, playing 
solitarre—Townshend stands center back, 
Sir Maurice stands right forward. Truble, 
Sir Maurice's butler, with a tray on which 
are two glasses, gives one to Sir Maurice, 
one to De Travest, then starts to leave room, 

when Sir Maurice stops him. 
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Str Maurice—Ah, Truble! If Mrs. Fen. 
wick should come— 

TRUBLE (turns—stops)—Mrs. Fenwick, sir? 

Sirk MauriceE—Oh, you remember, Truble! 
Miss March that was. Iris March. 


TRuBLE—Yes, Sir Maurice, of course, Miss 
Iris—I’Ul be glad to see her again, after these 
many years. 





Sik Maurice--Yes, yes. Well, when she 
comes, show her in here. 


TrRUBLE—-Very good, Sir Maurice. [Exits] 


TowNsHEND—Fine night— [Sir Maurice 
sits right forward.} 


De Travest—Truble’s an old comic, isn’t 


he? 
Sik Maurice—Yes. Weeds have deep 
roots—- 


De Travest—Weeds? You're surely not 
calling poor oid Trubie a weed? 


Sir_ Mavurtce—No: Iris. She has deep 
roots in this part of the country. When the 
Marches used to live across the fields from 
here, Truble used to fetch and carry for her 
as though she were a queen. But he hasn’t so 
much as set eyes on her since Boy Fenwick’s 
awful death. Nor have I 

Dre Travest—I haven't either, if it comes 
to that— 


TowNsHEND—I have—twice. 

Sir MaAurice—I never knew that! When, 
Hilary? 

TOWNSHEND—That, Maurice, is very 
definitely my own business. 

Sir MauricE—I wonder if she'll come. 

TOWNSHEND—Did she say she would? 

Stir Maurice—Yes, I rang her up. She 
laughed and said of course she’d come. 

De TRAVEST (getting up—crosses right to 
sofa)—Maurice! Exactly what good do you 
think Iris’s coming here to-night is going 

1.5 
to do: 





TOWNSHEND (crosses left to sideboard)— 
Damn silly idea! 

Str Maurice—Naps came to see me this 
morning. 

De Travest (sits on sofa)—Yes, you've told 
us that already. 





Sir MAuriceE—But I haven’t told you how 
he looked. He looked enchanted. 


TOWNSHEND—Nonsense, Maurice, he looked 
worried. 

Str Maurice—Enchanted! Bewitched! 
Ali he said was that Iris had come for him and 
that they had decided to go away together 
to-morrow morning to South America. Just 
that! His career gone, his name, everything. 

\nd you say that i isn’t enchantment? 


TOWNSHEND—I can’t understand Venice 
jetting him go. 


De Travest—Good Lord, can’t a girl have 
some pride? [Up—cvosses center, gets drink.] 
What’s the good of Napier to Venice if his 
mind’s on another woman all the time? 


Str Maurice—There’d be none of this if 
only Venice had a child. I know Naps well 
enough to be certain of that. 


De TRAVEST (crosses right, sits on sofa)— 
You can’t tell what a man will do when he is 
in love. It happened to me once. Very un- 
comfortable. 


Sir Maurice—Love, fiddlesticks! Damn 
unsatisfactory word, love—it might mean 
anything. 

De Travest—Personally, what was good 
enough for Shakespeare is quite good enough 
for me 

Sir Mavrice—Iris has just bewitched him 
again as she did when he was a boy. 

TOWNSHEND (down center to card table)— 
You haven’t answered Guy’s first question 
yet. What good do you think Iris’s coming 
here will do? 


Sir Mavrice—This much! She has lived 
abroad so long, she’s forgotten how we people, 
her peop'e, feel about things. That’s why I 
am gambling on this meeting to-night. 


De Travest—There she is now. 

Sir Maurice—His career gone, his name 
gone, everyt ing! [Townshend up to window] 

De Travest—It’s as though she were 
defying the whole countryside with that cat. 

TowNsHEND—Always did drive like 4 


lunatic. : 
(Continued on page 176) 
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The new “Renazssance’’ 
commands your admiration 


UR artists create beautiful designs to satisfy widely varying 

tastes. Now they have achieved a spirited and subtle effect— 
the new Renaissance in heavy solid silver. It will delight those 
who seek exquisiteness above everything else. 
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Examine it closely—in some fine jeweler’s shop, where you 
may take the actual silver in your hand—and we believe the very 
rareness of its intricate pattern will decide you to choose it for 
your family, traditional silver. 


Use the famous Social Secretary 


Miss Diana Beningfield was, for many years, social secretary to 
The Viscountess Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and other 
prominent society women, managing their large and important 
functions. She will be delighted to answer, personally, all questions 
on table etiquette and how to entertain charmingly. 


Write Miss Beningfield care R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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Wallace Silver 
shown on this page 


Flower Centerpiece $90.00 each 
Candlesticks 58.00 pair 
Berry spoon in the new 

} Renaissance pattern 9.00 each 
Teaspoons (not shown) in 

|  theRenaissance pattern 25.00 doz. 
Dinner Forks (notshown) in 

the Renaissance pattern 46.00 doz. 
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for the approaching season 


HOTOGRAPHIC studies of 

Carlotta Monterey, illustrating 
the varying effects of the new Fall 
Coiffures, as achieved with Trans- 
formations by Manuel. 


Manuel is back from “Paris 


29 Eart 48th </treet. New Dork 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael Arlen’s 


Play 


(Continued from page 174) 


De Travest—By the way, where’s Naps 
to-night? 


Str Maurice—Dining with Venice. 

TOWNSHEND—She’s just passing Harrods. 

De Travest—Harrods? 

Str Mavurice—That’s what Iris always 
used to call that enormous elm at the corner 
of the road. One of the finest in the country. 


TOWNSHEND—And quite the most danger- 
ous. A huge tree just off a corner. Suppose a 
car skidded there? 

Sir MavuricE—I’m having the road there 
banked up. 


TowNsHEND—About time; you've been 
saying that for twenty-five years. [Down to 
chair right center.| By the way, Maurice, 
don’t bring up that Boy Fenwick business 
to-night. 


Str MauricE—Why? 


TOWNSHEND—Because it’s always more 
important to be a gentleman than to be born 
one. 


Sir Mavurice—TIris is out to destroy our 
sort of life. Are we going to let her? 


TOWNSHEND—You know, Maurice, some 
people attach quite a lot of importance to 
love, but of course you can’t know anything 
about that—you’ve never tried it. 


Str Mavurice—How long have you been 
in love with Iris, Hilary? 

TTOWNSHEND—Since Adam first saw Eve 
in Eden, in the days before you became God, 
Sir Maurice. 

Iris (enters, left back)—Monsieurs, a lady 
has called about her morals. 

De Travest (Up—Townshend turns. Sir 
Maurice up)—Optimist! Iris! We've just 
been discussing the fact that you haven’t any. 


Sir Mavurice—Come in, Iris, come in! 
[Iris comes down C.] It was good of you to 
come. Very good of you. 


Ir1s—But you expected I would, didn’t 
you? 

Str Maurice—Yes, I must say I expected 
you would. You always were the gallant 
gentleman, Iris. 

Ir1s—And is that why I’ve always been 
at such a disadvantage with you, Sir Maurice? 


De Travest—First blood to Iris. 
Irn1s—Well? 


Str MAvRICE (sits)—I asked you here while 
Guy and Hilary were with me because we 
were all—well, friends of your childhood— 

Ir1s—Yes— 


Str Maurice—And—well, here we are— 
four people of the world—four civilized people. 
Let’s talk about this in a civilized manner. 

Ir1s—Is that why you asked me to come 
here to-night? 


TOWNSHEND—Iris, you know very well 
why. 

Srrk Maurice—To ask you not to ruin my 
son’s life. 

Iris—Why ‘ruin’? [Townshend goes up 
to window center.| 

De Travest (to edge of sofa left)—Let us 
face the facts, Iris. _When Maurice says you 
will ruin Napier’s life, he doesn’t so much 
mean his career, which you obviously will 
ruin—but his life, his happiness. You see, 
Iris, you’re no good to any one man. You'll 
get tired of Naps soon; and then— 

Ir1s—Then why haven’t I got tired of him 
by now? I’ve loved him since we were 
babies, remember— 

TOWNSHEND—Yes, but you’ve never pos- 
sessed him, Iris. 

Irts—Hilary, do you forget so quickly? 
Didn’t I possess him once? And didn’t I— 
let him go? 

TOWNSHEND—Yes, you let him go. But 
you held him all the tighter by the way you 
did it. 

Sir Maurice—What is all this about? 

Ir1s—If your son knew that you had dared 
me to come here to-night, he would hate you, 
Maurice. 

Str Mavurice—So you're really going to- 
morrow—you and Naps? 

Irts—Yes. By car to Southampton, by 
boat to Buenos Aires. 

De Travest—And by express to hell? 

Ints—Oh, do let’s keep hell out of this! 


Since I’ve come back to England, I’ve heard 
people talking about hell as though it were 
another British colony. [De Travest back of 
table left.] 


Str Maurice—You talk to her, Hilary, 
She seems to have more respect for you than 
for any one else. 

TOWNSHEND (down center to Iris)—The 
last time I saw you, Iris, when you were very, 
very ill, you said to Venice that you would 
never see Napier again. You sent Napier 
away—for good 

Str Maurice—When was that? 

TOWNSHEND—I told you I had seen her 
twice since Boy’s death—You sent Napier 
away for good—didn’t you? 

Ir1s—Yes! 

TOwNsHEND—Then why have you come 
back? 

Ir1s—I want some happiness. I’m tired of 
not being happy. 

Str Maurice—I had no idea you'd been 
so ill lately. What was it? 

Ir1s—Hilary, how did Doctor Masters 
describe my illness? 

TOWNSHEND—Ptomaine poisoning! 

Iris—Yes. Ptomaine poisoning. As a 
matter of fact it was septic poisoning fol- 
lowing— 

TOWNSHEND—Iris! You're not going to— 

Ir1s—But why not? Aren’t you here to 
judge me? And how can you judge me with- 
out all the evidence?— Following the birth of 
a child. But it was born dead. I never have 
any luck. 

TOWNSHEND—That’s enough, Iris. 

Irn1s—No. Your son was the father of my 
child. 

Dre Travest—Good God! 

TOWNSHEND (down to right—to Sir Mau- 
rice)—Steady. 

Str Mavurice—You liar! 
dare to say that of my son! 


My God, you 


Ir1is—But I wasn’t saying it as anything 
against him! I love him for it! 

TOWNSHEND—Need you have gone as far 
as this, Iris? Sir Maurice is an old man. 


Ir1s—Then to be told the truth will be a 
nice change for him. By the way, Napier 
knows nothing at all about it. Nothing at 
all. And, Sir Maurice, I shouldn’t tell him if 
I were you—for nothing will bind Napier to 
me more securely than if he hears that 1 was 
dying of a child of his—You do see that, don’t 
you? He must never know, never! 


De Travest—But if you say it would bind 
him to you 


Irts—But that’s why! I don’t want Napier 
like that—it would be dreadful to have 
Napier come with me because he thought he 
had to! 

Dre Travest—But my dear Iris— 

Str Maurice—Never mind! [De Travest 
sits on table, back to audience.| Iris, we've 
known you all your life. I think you had 
forgotten that. I wanted to show you us. 
This isn’t an ordinary elopement, Napier’ 
and yours 

Ir1s—Ordinary? It’s miraculous! 


SrR_ Maurice—It’s not an_ elopement. 
It’s a stab in the back. 


Ir1s—Maurice, am I stabbing you in the 
back by coming here to face you to-night? 


Sir Maurice—[Hilary sits on sofa.|—Yes! 
You were always a strange, unfrightened girl, 
but the stab in the back is made. Youre 
stabbing us, your people, in the back. Venice's 
people aren’t in this as we are. But you are of 
us. I think you have forgotten that on youf 
travels. I’m not trying to beg Napier from 
you. I’m not talking now of Napier as my 
son, my only son. I’ve taken great pride in 
his career. I haven’t married again for his 
sake—but let all that go! I’m talking of 
Napier now just as one of us here, the us 
you were born into, the us from which you 
have outlawed yourself. Every one of us in 
this room, and Napier, were born within 
fifty miles of here. We are of this soil, of this 
air, of this England which is still our England. 
You’ve decided that you'll break into our 
lives and break up our lives. For this is not 
only the end of Napier’s career—it’s to al 
purposes the end of my life. 


Irts—Maurice, you said you weren't going 
to beg him from me! 


Sr Maurice—Damn it, girl! This is evil. 
(Continued on page 177) 
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There aren’t any words in English to describe 
what we think of a woman who comes be- 
tween a man and his wife. This isn’t just 
your business and Napier’s. This strikes at 
the roots of our life. You and we just don’t 
seem to think in the same language. We 
think in English. 

Ir1s—! think in English, too—unfortunately 
for me. 

Str MAuRICE—Oh, come, Iris! 


Irts—Yes. You said a moment ago that I 
seemed to have come by an entirely different 
set of ideas from yours. I wish I had. But 
I haven’t. One can’t get rid of traditions and 
prejudices as easily as one can of friends. 
One can be outlawed by decent people and 
vet still go on having the same ideas as decent 
people. It’s just because I’ve led such a 
different life from yours for twelve years 
without really coming by a different set of 
ideas that I’ve had twelve years’ unhappiness. 


Sm MauricE—You have done exactly as 
you pleased all these years. If you’ve been 
unhappy, can you blame any one but yourself? 


Iris—Yes, I can put the blame on just 
three words—Sir Maurice Harpenden. 


Sir MauricE—That boy and girl love! 


Iris—You mustn’t despise that boy and 
girl love, Maurice. I know boy and girl love 
isn’t supposed to last. But Napier’s and 
mine has— 


Sm Maurice (to De Travest)—Who can 
think of love in connection with Iris Fenwick? 

Irts—Look into my eyes, Maurice! Look 
into my eyes! You daren’t say that my love 
for Napier isn’t the only thing in this room 
made in the image of God. You talk to me of 
our England, of us. [Down right, in front of 
table C.| I despise our England. I despise us. 
We are shams, with patrician faces and 
peasant minds. You want to bully me with 
our traditions. May God forgive you the 
sins committed in their name and me for 
ever having believed in them. 

TowNSHEND—Steady, Iris. 

Ir1s—Yes! You want Napier to be a suc- 
cess. I want him to be a failure. I want no 
lover of mine to succeed in a world where good 
men are locked up like gods in a lavatory! 

Sir Mavurice—You say it’s I who caused 
your unhappiness? I merely parted a boy 
and girl! You could have found each other 
again—if you hadn’t been you! How can you 
put the blame of your unhappiness on me? 
Was it I who murdered Boy Fenwick? 


(up)—[De Travest up and 


Maurice! 


TOWNSHEND 
turns.] 


Irts—Never mind, Hilary! Murder, Sir 
Maurice? Did you say murder? 


SiR Maurice—I apologize, Iris, I was 
carried away. I apologize. Of course murder 
was much too strong. 


De Travest—Too strong! If you ask me, 
Maurice, it was so confoundedly strong that 
it’s a wonder to me it hasn’t blown us all out 
of this house. [Turns back to window.] 


Sik Maurice—I have apologized, Guy! 


Ir1s—I came here to-night to tell you what 
I am going to do, because I have known you 
all my life, and I hate doing things behind 
people’s backs. But I didn’t think it would 
be as bad as this. I am going now. [Turns— 
crosses center.| 


Sir Maurice—A moment. Just one mo- 
ment, Iris. Venice came to see me this after- 
noon after I’d seen Napier. She believes in 
your love for Napier. But I don’t. I can 
only see the helpless ruin you have made of 
my son. You say you “love” him! Let’s 
forget for a moment all the other men you 
must have loved. Just take this one fact. 


TowNsHEND—Oh, Maurice, enough of this! 
Sirk Maurice—Not two years after parting 
from Napier, which you say broke your heart, 
you married Boy Fenwick. 
TowNnsHEND—For God’s sake, Maurice 
Ir1s—Go on, if you must. 


SiR Maurice—Even before you married 
him, you must have had a lover. For didn’t 
you yourself admit that Boy had died for 
purity? 


: Nap R (enters left back—advances center)— 
— e, sir! That was why Boy Fenwick 
died! 
Ir1s—Napier! 
De Travest— Steady, Naps. 


Ir1s—Why are you here? 


y NAPIER To get you from these—men! 
enice and I called after dinner at your hotel. 


She wanted to say good-by. She’s out in the 
car now. [Zo Sir Maurice.] Venice isn’t 
like you. She understands me—she under- 
stands Iris—she understands love. We came 
on here at once because we were afraid of 
what you might do to Iris. You don’t under- 
stand her. 


IrIs (steps forward)—Napier, come! You’ve 
no idea what you are saying. 


_ NapIeR—Yes, I have, Iris. But it can’t— 
it can’t go on forever, this slandering of you. 


IRIs (steps right)—But, Napier, you 
promised. 

_Naprer—I don’t care, Iris, I’m awfully 
tired of these pretences. 


SIR MAURICE (turning away)—I’ve already 
apologized to Iris for bringing Boy’s death 
against her. 


NaPier—And the first thing I hear as I 
come into this room is the man I call my 
father chucking that stone at her. 


Ir1s—But, Napier, don’t you see it’s me 
you hurt! You’re hurting me, my dear! 


F NaPIER—I know it wasn’t your idea or 
Guy’s, Hilary, to get Iris down here and sling 
mud at her. 


SmR Maurice (turns to Napier)—It was 
mine! I have gambled—for your future—and 
I have lost. I’m not sorry I have tried. I’m 
sorry I have lost. You may be as angry with 
me as you like—but go! 


_ Iris (steps right to 


- ; Napier) —Come, 
Napier, come! 


NaPIER—I will not go! You’ve always 
gambled for my future, sir. Years ago you 
sacrificed my love for Iris for what you 
thought ought to be my future, my career, 
my name—and all I say is, God damn future— 
[Townshend down to Napier, hand on shoulder) 
—career, and name if they can’t bring a man 
enough to respect himself. 


TOWNSHEND—Napier! 


NAPIER—I think you ought to apologize 
to Iris, sir. 


Str MauricE—Get out! 


NAPIER—I’m damned if I get out before 
settling this Boy Fenwick business once and 
for all. 


Ir1s—Napier, you mustn’t—you don’t 


know what you are doing. 


NaprieR—Iris told me the truth about Boy 
Fenwick on the night she came to see me 
just before I married Venice. That was the 
night I realized that nothing in the world 
could stop us from loving each other. [Iris 
turns back.] She spread that lie about Fen- 
wick dying for purity, because she didn’t 
care what happened to her, and she wanted 
Gerald to keep his tin-god hero. It was all 
he had between him and suicide. Boy died 
for purity all right. He was mad with love 
for Iris and when she surprised him by 
saying she would marry him, instead of the 
cad saying he couldn’t, he took her while he 
had the chance, hoping to put it right on the 
honeymoon by asking her to wait till he was 
better. [ris sits center back of table.| Boy 
had picked up some beastly woman before 
Iris suddenly accepted him and caught the 
foulest disease a man can have. 


What! 


De TRAVEST AND TowNsHEND—My God! 


Str MAvRICE 


NAPIER—Then, on the first night of their 
honeymoon, he had to tell her. I suppose he 
thought she loved him enough to stand the 
shock—but when he saw the disgust and 
horror on her face—well, he was always an 
unbalanced devil, and he just chucked himself 
out. There’s your Boy Fenwick! That’s 
Iris! [Zurns.| Come on, we'll go now. 
[Picks up hat—goes to window, left back.] 


Irts—Yes, let’s go. You've taken from 
me the only gracious thing I’ve ever done in 
my life—[Tears card.| Yes, it’s time to go. 
[Rises, crosses back center—exits left back. 
Napier follows.| [Enter Venice left forward.] 

TOWNSHEND AND SIR MAvuRICE—Venice! 

TOWNSHEND (down left)—They’ve gone. 

VENICcCE—Yes, I know. I saw them getting 
into the car. They were talking like en- 
chanted people. I couldn’t say good-by— 
God! I hope I’ve done right in letting him go. 
She loves him so much. [Sits in chair left 
forward.) 


De Travest—Hand me that brandy, 


Hilary. 


Sir MAvRICE (crosses) —What’s that, what’s 
that! [Townshend and De Travest fuss over 
Venice.] 

(Concluded on page 180) 
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and féte days the King presents her with new 
diamonds to add to it, and so her fondness for 
it is due to its accumulated associations even 
more than its intrinsic beauty. 

The Queen is extremely interested in the 
education and development of her six at- 
tractive children. She spends a great deal of 
time with them herself, as does the King, and 
she brings not only strong maternal love but 
keen intelligence to bear upon their upbring- 
ing. 

An excellent maxim, which she formulated 
and carries out most successfully, is, ‘‘ Never 
let children be idle, and never let them be 
bored.” 

She is most warm-hearted and responsive to 
the needs of less fortunate people, and aside 
from her strenuous work in definite charities, 
she gives personal help to painters, musicians, 
professional dancers, and all sorts of people 
who have a sincere desire to succeed. She 
will sit for young painters who have not yet 
arrived, for instance, in order that royal 
patronage may help them along their difficult 
road, rather than give her time to a great 
artist who has no need of her generosity. 

One cannot wonder at the tremendous 
affection which the Spanish people have for 
their beautiful golden-haired Queen, when 
one considers the warmth of heart and great 
personal charm which she possesses, and the 
watchful, unceasing care which she gives to 
the development of the heir to the throne. 

The Queen of Spain insists that her dark- 
haired royal cousin, the Queen of Roumania, 
is the most beautiful queen in Europe. 
Queen Marie (born Duchess of Saxe, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland) is un- 
doubtedly extremely handsome, with, more- 
over, an arresting magnetism which, wherever 
she goes, always provokes keen interest in her 
personality. Although she will be fifty this 
year, she gives the impression of such great 
vitality, and is, indeed, so full of interests and 
enthusiasms, that one thinks of her as being 
much younger. 


T IS said that not so very long ago an 

embryo diplomat, who was about to go to 
Bucharest en poste, said to a Roumanian 
representative somewhere, ‘“‘Let me _ see 
just how long is it that your Queen has been a 
widow?” 

The Roumanian was horrified by this 
assumption, and politely but firmly stated 
that there was a very alive and able King at 
the head of his country. 

The foreigner apologized profusely. ‘‘I 
don’t know how I could have been so stupid,” 
he said, “except that I’m always hearing 
about the Queen and I’ve never heard a word 
about your King.” 

It is undeniably true that the Queen of 
Roumania has impressed herself deeply upon 
the mind of the public at large. particularly in 
Europe, where she is certainly the most 
widely known crowned head. ‘This is due to 
many reasons, which include her beauty, 
her versatility of accomplishment, the fact 
that she travels much more than other 
royalties, and is more accessible to the general 
public. But beyond these tangible reasons 
lies an indefinable flair for capturing the 
imagination. 

Some one once summed up this potency of 
charm which she holds by defining her as *‘ the 
Mary Garden of queens.” 

Fairy-tales, novels, and poetry have been 
written by this accomplished queen. She 
has even given public readings from her books 
to distinguished audiences in Paris. Tall 
and dark, usually wearing gowns that suggest 
the classical Greek draperies, but are smart 
as well as artistic, she is a very striking and 
compelling figure. She has originality in 
many fields, including the strictly feminine 
one of clothes, and not long ago, appearing in 
London at a magnificent dinner, she wore a 
gown of cloth of gold, which was much more 
becoming to her than the conventional silver 
usually worn by royalty, and carried an 
enormous purple feather fan. 

Two of her three daughters have married 
kings; the eldest, Princess Elizabeth, born in 
1894, married George of Greece, and Princess 
Marie married the King of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. The Roumanian Crown 
Prince, Carol, married Princess Helen of 
Greece. There now remain two unmarried 
children, Prince Nicolas, who is twenty-one, 
and Princess Ileana, who is sixteen. Great 
interest is manifested in Europe as to the 
future alliances of these two, as Queen Marie 
is considered a very able matchmaker. 
Whenever she embarks now upon a royal 
visit much conjecturing accompanies her, for 
she carries that authenticity of power which 
should be hers as the descendant of those two 
picturesquely contrasting women rulers, 
Queen Victoria and Catherine the Great of 
Russia. 


HE queen who least likes to be in the 
public eye, and who therefore is little 
known outside her own country, is Queen 
Elena of Italy. She was born in 1873, the 


daughter of the King of Montenegro, and 
married the King of Italy in 1896, when he 
was the Crown Prince Vittorio Emanuele, 
Queen Elena became a Roman Catholic 
shortly before her marriage, as did Queen 
Victoria of Spain. 

The Queen of Italy is a tall, handsome 
woman with black hair and kindly brown 
eyes, whose chief interests and achievements 
lie in her excellently conducted free clinics for 
poor children, and allied charities, as well as 
in the close companionship and _ personally 
supervised bringing-up of her own five 
children. 

Very little is known about the remarkable 
skill of the Italian Quéen in surgery, for 
instance, which she has especially studied jp 
connection with her pursuance of actual 
medical knowledge. During the Messing 
disaster, some time ago, she even boarded a 
relief ship in the harbor, which was crowded 
with refugees, and personally cared for great 
numbers of needy people. She proved equal 
to any emergency. Among other things she 
even delivered a child with her own competent 
royal hands. 


F COURSE the Queen is adored by the 

people to whom she gives so unstintingly of 
her time and her skill. She is most warm. 
hearted and sympathetic and loves children‘and 
country life. The rigidly formal side of pre 
scribed royal social life is one which this queen, 
with her fondness for simpler pleasures, enjoys 
less than perhaps any other crowned head, 
She does not, however, lack understanding of 
the worldly point of view of others, as was 
illustrated not long ago by her attitude 
toward an attractive member of her en- 
tourage. Certain unfortunate circumstances 
had arisen in the domestic affairs of this 
somewhat indiscreet lady-in-waiting, and 
because of her position at court, there were 
many suppositions regarding the attitude of 
the Queen when the gossip should reach her 
ears. It was generally assumed that because 
she herself sets such a high standard of 
decorum in all things, she would be severe in 
her judgment, and perhaps even ask for the 
replacement of the lady in question. 

But these suppositions proved to be based 
upon a lack of appreciation of the fulness of 
Her Majesty’s understanding and the warmth 
of her loyalty. Upon the next important 
public occasion the Queen, having ascertained 
that the lady-in-waiting was undeserving of 
the censure generally accorded her, took pains 
to have her appear with her during the 
ceremony, so that every one should see her 
there, and the slander should be checked. 

It has been predicted that the second royal 
princess of Italy, Mafalda, who was born in 
1902, will find much more enjoyment than 
either the king or queen in ceremonial dinners 
and balls and gala operas. The princess looks 
strikingly like her distinguished grand- 
mother, Queen Margherita, who has long been 
famous for her unusual charm and remarkable 
social gifts. The Queen Mother has always 
possessed that subtle quality of true queenli- 
ness which has made her so_ universally 
beloved. She has been justly celebrated for 
her graciousness, her ability to put people at 
their ease, her easy conversation on any one 
countless topics of interest, and her delightful 
humor. Certainly Princess Mafalda could 
wish for no greater inheritance than these 
qualities, the most priceless of which might 
well be the sense of humor. For to every 
thoughtful person who has the privilege of 
contacts with royalty, there must come 
moments of commiseration, when it appears 
that the privileges and pomps and glories, no 
matter how great, which may come to a king 
and queen, are paid for too dearly. Lucky 
the crowned head, therefore, who can view 
the pageantry with an amused and philo- 
sophic detachment. Marriages themselves 
must be made usually because of reasons 0! 
state rather than inclinations of the heart; 
and, which may be even more difficult to 
bear, royalty must often witness their children 
marrying under these potentially unsatisfying 
conditions, and, moreover, if political feuds 
and wars arise, the children who have married 
into other ruling houses may be hopelessly 
alienated. 


HERE is no more touching story of 4 

royal mother than that of the present 
Queen Mother of Spain. Her husband, who 
was then king, died in November, 1885. 
There was no heir to the throne, and it looked 
as if the succession would have to pass 0 
another branch. But the Queen was to have 
a child the next May, and all during those 
long months of bereavement, one can imagine 
her longing and hoping, her praying and 
despairing—fearful one day that the child 
would be a girl, confident, the next, that it 
must be a son. And one may be sure that 
the counter hopes and fears of the mv 
branch of the royal house ran just as st rongly, 
as they tensely waited for the Queen's 
accouchement. At last, in the spring 

(Concluded on page 180) 
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OR antique silver of the Georgian 

and French Renaissance periods, 
Americans are paying fabulous prices. 
This silver has a flavor and an authen- 
ticity which are unmistakable. 

Now, in this same massive, luxurious 
style, comes The Fontaine Service in 
International Sterling. 

A Fontaine teaspoon is almost twice 
as heavy as the ordinary. sterling tea- 


The five piece tea Set 1s $1200; with waiter $2050 


In weight and flavor, 
unmistakably 


SOLID SILVER 


WIS etn 
spoon. This sheer weight in itself ex- 
presses solid silver. But more, it has 
permitted a true French Renaissance 
design. Luxuriant detail! Deep emboss- 


ing! Exquisite modelling! Theeffect dram- 
atizes all that solid silveris andrepresents. 
Actual examples from The Fontaine 
Service are being shown by exclusive 
jewelers. The entire service is perma- 
nently stocked, for replacements or ad- 
ditions at any time. A portfolio illus- 
trating and pricing the various pieces is 
ready. Please write International Silver 
Co., Dept. 5-103, Meriden, Connecticut. 


THE FONTAINE SERVICE in INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


eae INTERNATIONAL Stl 
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Know Them by This Mark 


EAUT Y in this good dining or bed room 
furniture is the result of inherent inner 
worth — character, if you please. For nearly 
a half century we have built up to the highest 
standards of Verrras—Truth in Furniture. 





—F 


All drawers are full dovetailed 
with boxed-in bottoms. 











Concealed beneath the beautiful exterior— 
the exclusive design—are the real reasons 
for the outward beauty of this distinctive bed 
and dining room furniture. It is constructed 
with stout panels of five-ply veneer dried 
under 2000 pounds pressure. Tops are so 
constructed that they cannot warp or wave. 
Truly —beauty is more than varnish deep. 











All posts are mortised. 


a 


All drawer bottoms, dust and 
cover bottoms are three-ply, 
glued under 2000 pounds 
pressure. 





Now you are offered, through furniture mer- 
chants of known integrity and reputation, suites 
bearing the hallmark —VerirTAs Furniture. 

We build to Veriras Standards of Quality. 
Each piece has every VERITAs Process feature, 
and our written warranty of construction 
features backs the dealer’s verbal statement. 














Know the hidden features that make for qual- 
ity, long life and beauty in furniture. Sendnow 
forthe name of your nearest VERITAs dealer 
and our free booklet, ‘‘Furniture Secrets You 
Are Entitled to Know.’’ Valuable informa- 
tion for those furnishing or refurnishing. 


KARGES-WEMYSS FACTORIES 
Evansville, Indiana 














All rails are tenoned to posts. 


Each piece is finished in Verilac, our own finish. 
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“VERITAS” means ‘“Truth;’’ Truth in Manufacture; Truth in Advertising; Integrity 
in the dealer. On every ““VERITAS” piece the exact woods are specified; the construction 
is set forth on the tag; the finish, upholstery on chairs and every element is warranted. 
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Maude Parker 
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TASTES 


Child’s Article 


(Concluded from page 178) 


1886, the child was born. It was a boy, 
Alfonso, the present ruler, the only person 
ever born a king. 

One cannot wonder, if one reflects upon the 
uncertainties and prescribed responsibilities 
which attend the lives of monarchs, that 
quite recently two royal families have given 
their consent to their eldest daughters marry- 
ing outside royalty. The first was Princess 
Mary of England who married Viscount 
Lascelles, and the other Princess Yolanda of 
Italy, who married Count Calvi, a cavalry 
officer of distinguished connections. 

Certainly in these days a queen has little 
time for “‘sitting in the parlor, eating bread 
and honey” of nursery-rhyme fame. Their 
leisure is far less and their duties far greater 
than those of most women, and they must 
carry, moreover, the ever-present conscious- 
ness that they are always in the public eye, 
and that their every word and every act is 
of interest to great numbers of people. 

One charming queen described to me her 
sensations upon being surrounded by a 
quickly assembled crowd of onlookers when 
she was about to go in swimming in what she 
had supposed was a secluded spot. She wore 
a most modest bathing suit, but when she 
took off her wrap, and prepared to dive into 
the water, she heard every one saying that she 
was the queen, and watching her, not as a 
swimmer but as a monarch. This quite 
unnerved her. She has, usually, great savoir 
faire, but under these circumstances it 
deserted her. She said that it seemed exactly 
like a nightmare, when you find yourself at a 
ball with only one stocking on. “And 
knew then,” she concluded, “just how Eve 
felt after she had eaten the apple.” 

The daily routine of most queens’ lives 
would seem much too strenuous to most of us. 
The Queen of England, for instance, who was 
born Princess of Teck in 1867, is extremely 
conscientious about her manifold duties. 
She is at the head of a great number of 
charities to which she gives her very able 
personal attention. Her especial interests 
are in those organizations which benefit 
needy women and children. 

In spite of her duties of this sort, however, 
Queen Mary finds time to receive and enter- 
tain a great many distinguished people. The 
formal drawing-rooms, at which young Eng- 
lish girls are presented before they can be 
said to have made a proper début, and the 
garden parties which include a good many 
visiting Americans, are a comparatively 
small part of Her Majesty’s social activities, 
for the court of St. James’s keeps in personal 
touch with British celebrities as well as those 
of international fame. The queen finds great 


pleasure also in the visits of her grandchildren, 
the two babies of Princess Mary, who go 
sometimes to visit her in Buckingham Palace 
and occupy the same nurseries that their 
mother used. 

Queen Mary is very fond of flowers, and 
she sometimes personally supervises their 
arrangement in the royal palace. Soft blue 
is her favorite color, and it is very becoming 
to her fair skin and blonde hair. On state 
occasions she wears magnificent jewels and js 
very regal in appearance and very gracious in 
manner. 

All of the queens are patrons of the arts 
in the general sense, and more specially are 
often of great help to artists and musicians, 
But no queen gives more intelligently or 
more fully than Elizabeth, Queen of the Bel- 
gians. She herself is highly accomplished as a 
musician, as well as in medicine and nursing, 
and she paints skilfully. But she is not only 
creative, she is an excellent, sympathetic, 
and discriminating critic as well, and gets, 
as well as gives, real pleasure from her many 
contacts with accomplished artists and 
scientists. 

This queen brings her skill to bear also on 
an excellent game of golf, is fond of dancing, 
and dresses exquisitely. She carries her 
slender figure so erectly that she appears 
taller than she really is. She is extremely 
smart in appearance, although her clothes 
express her own individuality rather than 
that of her couturiére. She dresses in white 
almost always, and usually adds a fresh 
flower for a note of color. 

Probably most American women remember 
the draped turbans of metal cloth which 
Queen Elizabeth wore during her visit to the 
United States shortly after the war. It is the 
only modern fashion launched here by a 
queen, although it is one impossible to make 
universally becoming. However, every one 
who saw her admired her so enthusiastically 
that the adoption of the turban was probably 
more of a symbol of her popularity than a 
style as such. For she has such charm of 
manner, such true interest in life and in 
people, and such wide culture and _ true 
kindliness that she always pr@ves irresistible. 

Of her three children, the Crown Prince 
Leopold is now twenty-three, Prince Charles 
is twenty-one, and the Princess Marie-José 
is eighteen. They are all unmarried, as yet, 
although it is generally assumed that the 
vivacious, short-haired little princess will 
marry Umberto, the handsome young heir 
to the throne of Italy. 

And so, as all proper stories about princes 
and princesses should end, may they all live 
happily ever after! 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael Arlen’s 


Play 


(Concluded from page 177 


TOwWNSHEND—Be all right in a minute. 
Sir MaAurice—Poor child! 


VenicE—Sorry! Why are you looking so 


serious? 

TOWNSHEND—AII right now? [Napier 
enters left back. Venice sees him, exclaims.| 
[Sir Maurice backs away by card table center.| 

VENIcCE—Napier! 


TOWNSHEND (up to Napier)—Can’t you 
see Venice can stand no more? 


NAPIER—I thought you were my friend, 
Venice. I was wrong. 
TOwWNSHEND—Where’s Iris? 


NAPIER—She’s gone. Iris sent me back! 
[Townshend up to window.] 


VeniceE—Why? [Townshend exits. 

NAPIER—God knows I have no opinion of 
myself but I am not such a blackguard as to 
leave you when—[De Travest up to window 
left back.] 


VENICE (up)—Naps, I don’t know what 
you are talking about. Why are you looking 
at me like that? 


NapieER—My god, Venice, what do you 
think l am! Do you think I could leave you 
when you are going to have a child? You 
told Iris about it this morning and made her 
swear not to tell me—but at the last moment, 
she broke down and— 


VENICE—But it’s a lie! She just made it 
up—I’m not having a child. It’s a lie. Don’t 
you see what she’s done, Naps? Don’t you 
see, my poor sweet? She’s just sent you back 
to me because she suddenly realized that 
you weren’t worthy of the kind of love she 
had to give. You cared whether we re- 
spected her or not. You couldn’t give her 
enough, poor sweet Naps. 


De Travest—Iris, good God! 


NAPIER (up left to window with Venice and 
Sir Maurice)—What is it? 

De Travest—She’s driving her car right 
at it—the tree, Harrods—the headlights are 
on it now. 


VenicE—[Na pier turns away.]—Iris, please! 


Att—|[Exit De Travest left back.}—Oh, my 
God! [Napier drop; in chair center.| 

VeNIcE—Dear God! Straight against that 
huge tree at seventy miles an hour. 


NAPIER—It must have been an accident.— 


VentcE—Naps, don’t be a coward. [Down 
to Napier.) It wasn’t an accident. The 
only accident that ever happened to Iris 
was to be born into this world. [Vapier 
rises.| Napier! [Takes hold of Napier] 
Naps, I must come with you now. We must 
be together now. Or else we may hate each 
other. We mustn’t—hate each other, Naps: 


CURTAIN 


Paris may suggest a thousand-and-one new fashion ideas, but it’s 


only those approved by the smart woman that count. 
next month’s Harper’s Bazar is important. 
mode as accepted by the smartest women of Paris and New York. 


That is why 
It presents the winter 
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distributors of Lubin Perfumes 


THE CHANDON COMPANY, 





LUBIN 


509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE UNITED STATES 

























































Feisidaiee M hes Entertaining 
a Greater Pleasure 


RIGIDAIRE is a wonderful aid to 

entertaining. Even the simplest re- 
freshments—salads or fruits—are fresher, 
crisper, colder, when served from a Frigid- 
aire electric refrigerator. Frigidaire will 
freeze delicious desserts for you, and keep 
them, perfect, frozen, until you are ready to 
serve them. Everything you serve will be 
fresh and delicious. 


190. 


f.0.b. Dayton.0. 


Frigidaire is priced as 
low as $190 f. o. b. 
Dayton. Thirty-two 
models meet the needs 
of every home. Any 
Frigidaire model may 
be purchased on con- 
venient terms. 


Frigidaire means constant, dependable, 
economical refrigeration. It makes its owner 
entirely independent of outside ice supply— 
brings new convenience to the home— 
safeguards health—all at a cost usually less 
than was formerly paid for ice. It is entirely 
automatic in operation—starts itself, stops 
itself, requires practically no attention. 


Your present ice-box can be converted into 
a Frigidaire electric refrigerator, easily and at 
a very reasonable cost. Or you can buy a 
complete cabinet model of Frigidaire in the 
size which just meets your needs. 


There is a nation-wide organization of over 
3,500 trained Frigidaire Representatives. 
The nearest one will gladly tell you how 
easily and inexpensively you can have Frigid- 
aire in your home. Or the coupon below will 
bring complete descriptive literature. 

DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. U-14, Dayton, Ohio, Makers 


of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washers and Irigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


pct! FOF GE GENERAL MOTD 
— ~S 


idaire 


he World's Largest 
Electric Refrig rators 





Made by 
Manufacturers 





Delco-Light Company, 


Dept. U-14, Dayton, Ohio Name...... 
Please send me your litera- Address . 
ture describing Frigidaire 
Electric Refrigeration. Town State 
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(Continued from page 93) 


perhaps, but the kindest, the most human, 
the one to be loved most . . . 

He pulled himself up. He was talking too 
long. But now he was here. In the town 
that his mother had always talked of, with the 
cathedral. He would, perhaps, live here. 
Make fat ladies thin, teach the children to 
be strong, and he had wonderful exercises 
; He stopped again. After all, if he 
were to find a bed in the town. . 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Penethen 
said that after all she had a spare room. She 
could not turn him out into that rain. But 
some consciousness, perhaps, of her unusual 
impetuosity made her voice grim as she said 
to him 

“You had better come and see it: 
not like it.’ 

She picked up the lamp, raised it and walked 
ahead of him. He got up, pulling his big 
body together. 

“Tt will have to be a bad bed not to be 
right enough for such a night,” he said, 
laughing. He went with his bag after her 
up the dark stairs, having to bend his head 
beneath the door post. 


you may 


HEN they had gone the girl rose from 
her chair and stood in the middle of 
the room, listening. 

“ Perhaps it’s Miss Midgeley,” she said 
aloud. But it was not Miss Midgeley. There 
were the sounds of a key fitting in the lock, 
of the door swinging back, of voices, and then 
three persons came into the room, two men 
and a girl. 

The girl was at once the most noticeable, 
being quite remarkably beautiful. Her 
beauty shone through her ugly waterproof 
that reached to her heels and in spite of 
the common cart-wheel of a hat burdened with 
a multitude of cheap pink roses. She did 
not know how to dress, that was evident, but 
at once with her very entrance into the room, 
she had taken the pins out of the hat and the 
hat off her head and was shaking the shabby 
roses in front of the fire, and so revealed her 
beautiful fair hair, masses of it, piled and 
crowned on the top of her tiny head. She 
was small and slight, perfectly proportioned 
and giving the effect of being forever “‘on 
tiptoe for a flight,’ as though at any moment 
she might be discovered to have wings and 
to float out into the air vanishing, a speck of 
white and gold, into the blue sky. As she 
turned from the fire to speak to her compan- 
ions it could be seen that she was happy, 
excited, pleased. Her ulster had been thrown 
off and she stood there in her rather common 
pink dress, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
dancing, her feet still moving to some en- 
chanting strain. 

*Oh, Judy, it was heaven!” 
“You should have been there!” 

The two men were watching her each in 
his own way. The one was a big man, fat 
and fleshy. His clothes fitted his stout 
limbs too tightly, just as the flower in his 
coat and the pin in his tie were too large. 
His companion was a pale rather ascetic man 
with a gentle smile and courteous manner. 
His name was Reuben Fletch. He wore a 
black tie and a neat pair of black shoes. He 
had lodged now at Mrs. Penethen’s for a 
number of years, and was a solicitor by pro- 
fession. 


she cried. 


Maude turned round to the men. ‘Make 
yourself comfortable, Mr. a do. You 
know my sister Judy? . Where’s 


Mother?” 

‘Mother will be down in a moment,” Judy 
said. ‘‘She’s showing a new lodger his room.” 

““A new lodger!’”’ Maude cried. ‘At this 
time of night! And Mother said she wasn’t 
going to let the red room anyway. As though 
we hadn’t enough with Miss Midgeley as it 
is— 

“T know. She didn’t mean to let it. But 
he came in out of the rain and Mother took a 
fancy to him. He’s a foreigner—”’ 

“*A foreigner!” 

Then suddenly the door opened and her 
mother came in followed by the stranger. 


ie WAS strange to observe the effect that 
at once he made upon all of them. Perhaps 
Judy alone of all that group observed it. 
His height had something to do with the 
challenge that he always presented to any 
company that he confronted, but it was not 
only his height. No one, save possibly Miss 
Midgeley, quite defined it during all that time 
that he was in Polchester. Mrs. Penethen 
had her version, Mary Longstaffe had hers, 
Fletch certainly had his, Ronder his, Cole his 
—all of them different. Why, to this very 
moment, so many years afterward, when it is 
all a legend—his arrival, his deeds, the after 
effects—that exact impression of his personal- 
ity is still hotly debated. 

On this present occasion Mrs. Penethen 
saw the new arrivals and said shortly: ‘Oh, 
so you’ve got back. Why Mr. Hogge, good 
evening!”’ He got up and she shook hands 


with him, not over pleased at his presence 
it seemed.. “‘Pray make yourself at home.” 
(Here just a touch of i irony, perhaps.) ‘‘Oh, 
let me introduce. This is Mr. Johnson from 
Copenhagen. My daughter Maude, Mr, 
Johnson. Mr. Fletch, Mr. Hogge. Have 
a drop of whisky, Mr. Johnson, I’m sure you 
need it.” 

Johanson shook hands with every one, 
clicking his heels and bending from the 
waist. 

He sat down very comfortably at the table 
next to Samuel Hogge and was very soon 
telling that gentleman all about himself, his 
mother and father, Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, his hopes and his ambitions, it being 
always his simple way to believe that every 
one must be interested in hearing about 
himself, just as he was interested in everything 
that they had to tell Aim. And Hogge sat 
with a smile, drinking his whisky. 


prRoM the first moment, however, eagerly 
though he talked, Johanson was conscious 
of Maude Penethen. He could not but be 
conscious of her with her wonderful hair, 
her perpetual movement about the room, her 
cries and laughter, her little coquetries and 
brazonries. And she also was conscious of 
him. 

““Mother, I want my cocoa. Never mind 
the men, Mother, they can look after them- 
selves. Ladies first. Oh, Mother, it was 
heavenly. I danced every dance. Sucha 
shame it had to be over so early. Lady 
St. Leath looked in for a moment, Mother. 
Yes, she did. She spoke to Miss Cardigan 
and asked how the club was getting on. She 
made us a little speech and said how glad 
she was we were all enjoying ourselves Oh, 
she looked all right, but a little dowdy, you 
know, like she always is. She doesn’t know 
how to dress a bit and they say her husband 
would give her anything she’d ask for. Oh, 
yes, and Canon Ronder came, just for ten 
minutes, and danced with Miss Cardigan. 
O, Mother, you would have laughed! He's 
like a tub and she’s’so skinny. He spoke to 
me, too, and asked how you were. And I was 
much the prettiest girl there. I’m sure I 
was. Wasn’t I, Mr. Hogge?”’ 

“Indeed you were, Miss Penethen,” he 
answered, smiling at her. 

“Well, you shouldn’t say so even though 
you thought it, and you shouldn’t think it 
even though you were it,” said her motuer. 

“Tt’s not for you to say.’ 

Maude laughed, “ineking her cocoa, bal- 
ancing on the edge of her chair, and stealing 
glances at Johanson. Suddenly he looked 
directly at her. Their eyes met. She 
sprang up from her chair and danced about, 
flinging her arms around her mother, then 


rushing at Judy and kissing her, then 
pausing near Mr. Fletch. 
ou never danced with me once,” she 


said. 

He looked at her full with his round black 

eyes. “You never asked me,” he said. 

‘Oh, I did! I’m sure I did! Hundreds 
of times. Never mind! There’s another on 
Tuesday—” 

Samuel Hogge got up. 
Mrs. Penethen. _It’s late. 
your hospitality.’ 

She did not try to prevent him, but said 
good night to him gravely. Maude saw him 
to the door and there was some giggling and 
laughter, some low-voiced words before the 
outer door closed. 

“T’m sure it’s bedtime for everybody,” said 
Mrs. Penethen. 


“T must be going, 
Thank you for 


But even then the evening was not con- 
cluded. The farther door opened and 4 
little woman with a wrinkled face looked in: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but could I have 


another candle, Mrs. Penethen? Mine’s 
about done.” 
She stepped into the kitchen. Her face 


was a map of wrinkles; she wore a red woolen 
jacket and a gray skirt. She was just like @ 
robin. Johanson happened to be near the 
door. She looked up and saw him. 

“Good heavens!”’ che cried. 

Maude burst into laughter. 
help it... I beg your pardon. 
the difference in height... Oh, dear 
Mr. Johnson so tall and Miss Midgeley—! 

It was amusing! Mrs. Penethen herse 
smiled as she said: 

“Miss Midgeley, this is Mr. Johnson. ° He 
has taken a room here.’ p 

She looked up at him whimsically. It 
will never do for us to go about together, 
she said drily. “ The whole town will 
laugh. 

He smiled. 
I were a boy that I’d be a giant. 
big when I were fourteen as I am now. 
are plenty taller than me in Denmark.’ 

No one had anything to say to this, so - 
all prepared to go to bed. Only M: vude, at 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Hygienic Handicap 


Is expressed in this remarkable NEW way which couples scientific exactness 


with a charm and security impossible under old methods . . . 


by offering 3 unique factors unknown before! 
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By E.ten J. Bucktanp, Graduate Nurse 


OU are charming, immaculate ... and you know 
it beyond all question, this new way. 
Wear your filmiest frocks, your most exquisite silks 
... dance, motor, dine with never a moment’s precious 
charm lost. 

Modern science has discovered a new hygiene for 
women. ..a new way that supplants the uncertainty 
of the old-time sanitary pad with absolute security. 

Eight in every ten women in the better walks of life 
have adopted it. Doctors widely urge it. Experts in 
hygiene employ it. 


New advantages you'll appreciate 


This new way embodies three factors of importance 
-.. plus many others. 


It is different in material from any other product 
obtainable for this purpose. 


It absorbs sixteen times its own weight in moisture! 
It is five times as absorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 
And thus assures a true protection. 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue... 
and thus banishes the embarrassing difficulty of dis- 


posal . . . and laundry. 


It deodorizes ... and thus supplies a feeling of 


Security that old ways denied. 


AND... 


store, 


. it is obtainable everywhere, at every drug 
every department store —virtually at every 
corner—to meet emergencies. 

You ask for them by name, and without hesitancy, 
simply by saying—Kotex. 


Test Kotex, please 

It will make 
a great difference in your life, in your viewpoint, in 
your peace-of-mind and health. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 


60% of many ills, common to women, according to 
many leading medical authorities, are traced to the 
use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Hygienic authorities charge almost 80% of the lack 
of charm, poise and immaculacy, expected of women 
in this modern day, to the same mistake in hygiene. 


Thus on every count, millions are turning to this 
new way. 

A fair test will prove its advantages beyond all 
question. No other method will ever satisfy. 

Obtain Kotex today at any department or drug 
store.* In many you'll find them ready-wrapped on 
a display table, and ready for you to take out without 
even having to ask. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KOTEX 


DEODORIZES 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
Women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 


PROTECTS — 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 

Kotex- Super: 
90c per dozen 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
| ) sorbs 16 times its own weight 
~ in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 








No laundry. As easy to dis- 

(2) pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

3) stores keep them ready- 
wrapped help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 



























































































Terri Oval 
Oval case opened showing fitted 
compartments for powder, rouge, 
lipstick, cigarettes or bills, key and 
coins. Full face mirror and con- 
cealed comb. $7.50 





Terri Lipstick 
Modeled in 
genuine bakelite. 
bination effects. 


exquisitely colored 
Smart 


com- 


$1 00 


If your favorite store 
does mot carry these 
Terri items send us his 
name with amount listed 
and we will gladly for- 
ward direct to you. 


















Si Chic...Si Charmante 
this Smart Oval Vanity 
initialed with one’s individual 
monogram! It conceals every 
necessité de beauté, every con- 
venience Madame _ requires— 
even to her cigarettes! 
The rich leather-effect case is 
embellished with plated bands 
of white or green gold. Fitted 
compartments for full mirror, 
rouge, powder, keys, coin, cig- 
arettes and comb. Any jeweler 
can inscribe your initials. At 
Department Stores, Jeweler’s 
and better class Drug Stores 
$7.50. 
For initialing remit $1.00 extra. 
your initials carefully. 


Print 


TERRI INCORPORATED, Dept. B 
4 West goth Street New York 


Terri Moire 
Made of genuine bakelite 
with a rich moire pattern. 
Contains full face mirror, 
lip rouge, face rouge, powder, 
coin holder and cash clip. 
$3.75 
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the last as he stood aside for her to pass said, 
smiling up at him: 

“Good night, Mr. Johnson. 
the bed will be long enough!” 


I do hope 


HE steepest street in our town and one of 

the steepest in southern England is 
Orange Street, and nearly at the top of 
Orange Street, just below the monument, is 
St. Paul’s Church. The rector of St. Paul’s 
at this time was the Reverend Thomas 
Longstaffe. He had been rector of St. Paul’s 
for ten years now, coming to Polchester in 
1897, Jubilee Year, the very week that Arch- 
deacon Brandon died so tragically. 

He was a widower, about fifty years old 
when he arrived and with him a daughter of 
eighteen, Mary, a very pretty girl, the adored 
of his heart, his only child. 

When he had been two years in Polchester 
a terribly tragic thing occurred. Mary 
Longstaffe was a very bright clever girl, very 
modern in her ideas, knowing many things 
that were entirely beyond the average Pol- 
chester young lady of that time. She even 
talked of going up to Oxford for a degree, 
which was thought very daring of her by Mrs. 
Sampson, Mrs. Preston, and other ladies in 
the precincts. The precincts ladies, in fact, 
did not like her, called her fast, and did not 
invite her to their houses. In any case, the 
cathedral set always kept to itself in our town 
and Tom Longstaffe, being only rector of 
St. Paul’s and not even a minor canon, would 
be, of course, outside it. A certain Major 
Waring, a retired Indian Officer, lived in our 
town and had an only son who was at Oxford. 
Clive Waring fell violently in love with Mary 
Longstaffe and throughout one summer they 
were always together, riding, playing tennis, 
walking and dancing. Early in the Sep- 
tember of that year he was thrown from 
his horse and killed. In October it was known 
that Mary Longstaffe was going to have a 
baby and that Clive Waring was its father. 

What horrified every one so terribly was 
that she stayed calmly on in our town for 
several months after this was known. She 
seemed to have no shame at all and walked 
up and down the High Street and took her 
usual seat in the cathedral just as though she 
were like every one else. Of course every one 
cut her, every one except old Mrs. Comber- 
mere who was eccentric and just did things to 
show her eccentricity, and young Lady St. 
Leath whose brother had married the daughter 
of Samuel Hogge, the publican, once owner of 
a low public house down in Seatown, who was 
“queer” therefore in any case and the 
perpetual sorrow and cross of the old dow- 
ager’s life. 

Mary Longstaffe had stayed in Polchester 
until Christmas of that year and after that 
she vanished. It was rumored vaguely from 
time to time that she lived in London, that 
she had a son, that she lived by writing for the 
newspapers, in any case she was not seen 
again in Polchester. 

On the whole there had been considerable 
sympathy felt for poor Tom _ Long- 
staffe. He had always been a popular man: 
she was his only child and he must be very 
lonely now without her. It all came of the 
girl having no mother and picking up all 
these advanced ideas. It was as likely as 
not that she had become one of these suffra- 
gettes about whom now in London every one 
was talking. 

Yes, the Reverend Tom was lonely, very 
lonely indeed. He was now, in 1907, sixty 
years of age, and for the last eight years he 
had lived quite alone save for an old family 
servant. He was a short thick-set man with 
a face red-brown, the color of a pippin apple, 
gray hair, and a good strong chin. He was a 
man who adored sport of every kind and was 
never indoors when he could be out of it. 
This was the man known to most of the Pol- 
castrians, a jolly, red-faced, kind-hearted 
sportsman with not too much of the parson 
about him. 

Within this man there was another, a man 
deeply religious and passionately affectionate. 
He was never much of a reader, his sermons 
were so simple as to be called by many people 
childish, and he never spoke of his religion 
unless it were his duty to do so; it was, 
nevertheless, at the root of his whole life. 


E WAS also, outwardly, nothing of a senti- 
mentalist—nevertheless he had had in 
earlier years two friendships and afterwards his 
love for his wife and his daughter, and these 
few relationships had been passionate in their 
hidden intensity. Of his two friends one 
had died and the other had married; his wife 
had endured two years of agony from cancer 
before her death; his daughter’s tragedy 
was common to every one. What he had 
suffered through these things no one save his 
daughter knew—nevertheless here he was the 
cheeriest and merriest clergyman in Pol- 
chester. 
On a certain day in January 1907, Tom 
Longstaffe suffered from an agonizing tempta- 
tion, and alone in his study on that gray 





January morning he wrestled with this 
temptation, knowing in his heart that he 
would be beaten by it. 

He had that morning found on his break- 
fast table the following letter from his 
daughter. 


11, Gower St., London, W. C. 
Jan. 3, 1907 
Darling Father: 

I am coming home. Podge and I can 
endure being away from you no longer, 
I think I could have held out a while more 
but for your last letter which, for all its 
pretended cheeriness, gave the whole show 
away. If you miss me so much and I miss 
you so much, aren’t we sillies, when life js 
so short, to keep away from one another? 
And all for what? All for a lot of chatter. 
ing old women about whose opinion we 
neither of us care a scrap. More serious 
than that is the one that if I come back to 
live with you I may damage your congrega- 
tion. They may stay away because of 
me. Well, if they do I can but go away 
again. But why should they? It isn’t as 
though they didn’t know all about it and 
haven’t known for the last eight years, 
And it isn’t as though I were going to make 
myself prominent in any way. They'll 
never see either Podge or myself if they 
don’t want to. You shall give them their 
tea and listen to their outpourings just as 
you have always done. I shan’t expect to 
be asked to any of their houses and you 
must go to them just as you have always 
done. I shall make that quite plain as 
soon as Larrive. They'll be used to me in 
no time and only pity you and love you 
the more because you have such a heavy 
burden to bear! (Isn’t that the phrase?) 
And meanwhile, oh meanwhile, darling 
Daddy, we shall have one another! Just 
think of that! Morning, noon, and night 
we shall be together and shall be wondering 
all the time what we have been doing to 
have wasted eight precious years of our 
lives away from one another! 

It is true that I have Podge and that he 
is everything a mother can want in a son, 
but he isn’t you—and I need you both. 
I do, indeed. And so it shall be. 

As to finances we shall manage quite well. 
I’m becoming quite an authority on housing 
questions the way the poor live (or don’t 
live), women’s suffrage, and anything else 
you like. My articles are the astonishment 
of economic London! 

After all this you will expect to see your 
daughter with ink (instead of vine-leaves) 
in her hair and holes in her cotton frocks. 
Wait! Only you wait! And you sha’n't 
wait very long either. Whether you like 
it or not I am coming—so prepare! 

Your always loving, 
Mary. 


HIS was the letter that caused him to pace 

up and down his study, his head a little 
forward, his hands clasped behind his back, 
his short rather stumpy body being moved 
forward in jerks as though by the action of 
some secret spring within him. As he moved, 
all his past life seemed to swing around him, 
up and down through the bare study, bare 
save for his untidy table with its crucifix, 
its piles of letters and papers, his armchair, 
a worn sofa—bare and gray in the ugly 
January light. : 

All his life, which seemed to him now in 
retrospect to have consisted only of one brief 
moment, had been engaged in this same war 
between his affections and his duty. 

And now there was left to him only Mary. 
Mary had been everything to him, mother, 
daughter, brother, sister, friend. From the 
very first, long before she could speak, she 
had seemed to understand him exactly. They 
had been such companions as never were. 
He had taught her to run, to swim, to bowl 
quite a decent fast ball, to ride, to shoot. 
She had been clever too, far cleverer than he 
had ever been, and was soon reading books 
that were far beyond him. He had sent her 
to a splendid school for girls in the Midlands; 
the wrench of her departures had been terrible, 
but then their meetings, the holidays, the fun, 
the walks, the games, the companionship. 

And then—the awful tragedy. Just as 
she was growing into perfect womanhood. 
Once again his heart had confronted his duty. 
He learnt in one fierce blinding flash that did 
you love enough nothing mattered—G 
himself must turn and bow His head before 
human love at its most intense. He fought 
for her like a tiger, he would have gone with 
her to the end of the world. She would not 
have it, seeing truly enough that his Polchester 
work was the only thing to keep him sane. 
His duty was there, the only work that his 
older years were likely to have for him. 

Oh! how he longed to have her back! How 
every room in the house called for her, how 
old Hepzibah, who had nursed her from = 
birth, longed for her, how at night he wow 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Wauen you buy the smart fabrics for your winter 
wardrobe, will you ask for just “Silks”? Or will 
you be one of that steadily increasing number of 
style-informed women who require Be/ding’s Silks? 
These lustrous lengths of Belding’s Satins, these soft, 
sturdy Belding’s Crépes—what does the “Belding’s” 
on their selvage mean to you? It means Enduring 
Quality—a guarantee that your dress will never 
split or crack, that it may be cleaned without risk, 
and that it will wear an incredibly long time. 
Belding’s have made good silks for more than 60 
years and every year has brought more and more 
women who want the smartness and the durability 
which is guaranteed by the name Belding’s. Near 
you is one of the 10,000 
that sell Belding’s Silks 
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rise from his bed and pace his room fighting 
his desire to ask her to return. 

And yet he must not. He could not ask 
her to face the ostracism and social banning 
that there would be. Yet when they saw 
Mary and realized her sweetness and good- 
ness, they would surely forgive that earlier 
fault. How could they help it, he said, look- 
ing up at her photograph on the mantelpiece? 

And at that look he yielded. She shall 
come back. For a little while at any rate. 
At the very thought of having her again in 
that house his heart leapt with joy and his 
eyes filled with tears. 

He sat down at the table and then again 
paused. There was another side to her 
return, a side involving wider and more public 
issues. 

I have said already that the rector of St. 
Paul’s, unless he were a man of very excep- 
tional talent and intellect, would be by 
necessity outside the cathedral politics. 

Tom Longstaffe was neither in talent nor 
intellect an exceptional man, and during all 
his ten years in Polchester he had never on 
one occasion been asked to dine with the Dean 
nor had any of the cathedral ladies called on 
his daughter after their arrival. 

The cathedral politics of our town were 
directed by two men, one the Rev. Ambrose 
Wistons, Vicar of the Church of Pybus St. 
Anthony, a village a few miles out of Pol- 
chester, the other the Rev. John Ronder, 
canon of the cathedral. It may seem strange 
that some of the cathedral policy should have 
been directed from a small village outside our 
town, but this was not the first occasion on 
which Pybus St. Anthony had played an 
important part in the affairs of the cathedral. 

Wistons had been at Pybus now for ten years 
and he had made his personality felt through- 
out the whole of southern England. He was 
perhaps the greatest preacher in the whole of 


England at that time and Polcastrians 
crowded his village church on Sunday 
evenings. He seemed to love to shock the 


orthodox; he was a modern of the moderns, 
as his books showed, and to simple minds like 
Tom Longstaffe’s, many of his utterances were 
treason. 

Very different was this other, Canon Ron- 
der. Ronder was now a man of some fifty 
years of age, fat like a tub with a red jolly 
face, smart and even elegant in appearance 
(a difficult thing for a stout clergyman to be) 
and living with an elderly aunt in a comfort- 
able house in the precincts. Ronder was 
certainly at this time in 1907 the most 
important man in Polchester. There was no 
pie whatever, lay or ecclesiastical, in which he 
had not some finger. 

Although no open breach had come it was 
quite certain that the town was divided into 
parties, the Wiston party and the Ronder 
party, and the Wiston party did not hesitate 
to say terrible things about Ronder—that 
he was false, money-grubbing, sycophantic, 
would sell his mother, if he had one, to 
increase his personal comfort. On the other 
hand the Ronder party said that Wistons was 
an atheist, a socialist, propagator of immoral 
opinions, a scientist before he was a Christian, 
an iconoclast, and so on. 

Of all this Tom Longstaffe had been, until 
the last two months, only a spectator. Then 
suddenly only a month or so ago, Miss 
Ronder had asked him to dinner and he had 
found there the old Dean and his wife, the 
Bentinck-Majors and the Ryles—all the 
cathedral set. 

The cathedral had just discovered Tom 
Longstaffe—that was clear: or at any rate, 
that section of cathedral society that claimed 
Ronder for its leader. It would be idle to 
pretend that Longstaffe was not pleased. 
He had had a very lonely eight years; he 
wished, as do most of us, to be liked by his 
fellows, above all he adored the cathedral. 

And if Mary returned? Well, good-by to 
the cathedral set. Not that it mattered. 
For himself he did not care at all, and if he 
had Mary with him, the whole world might 
cut him dead for all that he minded. But if 
God intended him to play a greater part in the 
town, to take more share in the cathedral’s 
affairs? Well, if God intended hat he cer- 
tainly also intended that he should love his 
own dear daughter—and, at the thought of 
her, at the mere glimpse of her smiling down 
at h’'m from the mantelpiece, he sat at his 
table once again and wrote to her saying 
that she was right, that he could not bear to 
be apart from her any longer. that she must 
come as soon as possible 


ARLY in the afternoon of that dank day 
the mists came up from the Pol and 
wreathed themselves about the town. Long- 
staffe went slowly up the High Street through 
a ghostly town in which doors closed, bells 
rang, voices murmured, walls slid forward and 
back again, colors in windows flamed and 
were veiled, houses leapt from the mist like 
centaurs and plunged then into a lake of gray. 
Almost at one time he thought he had lost 
his way, and then Arden Gate was before him, 


and the cathedral hung, like a gigantic ship 
sailing through opalescent mist. Near to 
Arden Gate, on the very edge of the cathedral 
green, a man was standing. Longstaffe ran 
into him, apologized, stopped, and looked up. 
The man was like a statue and, in that mist, 
gigantic. A hand was laid on Longstaffe’s 
shoulder and a voice, kindly, foreign, said, 
“My carelessness. But it is difficult in this 
mist. I have heard of your terrible English 
fogs and now I see one. Could you tell me 
kindly, if one may go into the cathedral at 
this time?” 

“Ves,’’ said Longstaffe. 
Evensong is at half-past three. 
nearly an hour before that.” 

‘My heartliest thanks.” 


“ Certainly. 
You have 


Something kept Longstaffe there. ‘You 
are a stranger? Can I help you in any 
way?” 


“Oh, I have been in your town two weeks 
and into your cathedral every day. But 
there are hours—once they wouldn’t let me 
go in and another time I must leave before I 
wished!” 

It came into Longstaffe’s mind then, that 
he had heard something; some one had told 
him about a Scandinavian, a Dane or a 
Swede, who had come to the town and 
intended to start a gymnasium or something 
of the sort. This might be he. 

He liked the man’s kindly face and some- 
thing husky and boy-like in the voice. But it 
was not his business. ‘‘ Nobody will disturb 
you in the cathedral for at least an hour,” he 
said. “It will be too dark for you to see 
much, I’m afraid.” 

“You are very kind,” the stranger bowed, 
“my heartliest thanks.” 

But he did not move and stood beaming 
down at Longstaffe as though he expected 
him to speak. 

““Are you staying long in 
Longstaffe asked, feeling foolish. 

“For a very long time as I hope. I am 
half English, you know. My mother was 
from this county.” He felt in his pocket 
and produced a card. ‘I am intending to 
start some gymnasia here. There are none in 
your town. I like this town. I like your 
people. I have already many friends. I 
am very happy here.” 

“‘T am delighted to hear it,’ said Longstaffe. 
“It’s a very good idea, a gymnasium. Just 
what we want.”’ 

‘Ah, you think so. Iam so glad. I think 
so. Mrs. Penethen think so and her daughters 
and Miss Midgeley and all my friends. I have 
some money that I have saved and I have seen 
two rooms that is very cheap and an old 
sailor who will help and his son who is very 
strong. Exercises is very good for everybody 
—for the muscles, for the heart, for the brain. 
It clears up everything and makes every one 
happy.” 

This was a subject close to Longstaffe’s 
heart. ‘“‘You are right Mr—Mr.—”’ he 
consulted the card, “‘Mr. Johanson. I wish 
you very good fortune.” He found a card 
of his own. “If I can be of any help to 
you—”’ 

His hand was gripped. “Very kind indeed. 
My heartliest thanks.” The man bowed 
and strode off into the mist. 

Longstaffe stood there for a moment, then 
turned up the precincts. 


Miss 


Polchester?” 


MIDGELEY’s DIARY 
Feb. 7—11.30 p.m. 

HICH isn’t what I meant to say to her 

in the least, but she aggravates me 50 

intensely sometimes that I say what I don't 
mean at all. The truth is that, unless I’m 
very careful, I shall be in another year or two 
nothing but a cross, sour old woman. It was 
because of my fear of this, I suppose, that I 
stopped this diary six months back. What's 
the use of recording the thoughts, fears, likes 
and dislikes of a bad-tempered old maid 
whom nobody wants and who, thank God, 
herself wants nobody? I meant never to 
open this shabby old kook again. But I have 
a new reason—not a bad one either. At 
any rate it isn’t myself this time. 

The strange thing is that I’m getting back 
some of the hot temper and nasty liveliness of 
fifteen years ago. Who ever would have 
supposed it? Fifteen years superb 1n- 
difference and now suddenly I want to wring 
Maude’s beautiful neck until her _head’s 
round the other way! And the difference 
isn’t in Maude. She’s always been a PIs. 
The difference is in myself. Yes, and in Ma 
Penethen and in Judy. All of us widows oF 
Us women—and all because there's 


virgins. 
a man in the house. ; le 
Not altogether that either. Our dear 


friend Reuben with his yellow poll has been 
with us for years and we weren’t excited. 
But this new man is something special. It's 
certainly because of him that I’ve opened this 
book again. There is to be in these pases 45 
little of myself as I can manage. One creeps 
in all the same of course, but I have some © 
(Continued on page 188) 
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ECAUSE ornamentation canneither 
obliterate nor conceal lack of line 
and ineffectual design in dress, we 

inaugurated, some years ago, a movement 
to discourage it. Ornamentation could 
not improve a poor model while a beautiful 
model did not need it. Following our idea, 
the movement for good lines in dress be- 
came universal—in fact, commemorating 


the inauguration of the movement, there 
stands for all time in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, a Collins Model 
expressive of our fundamental purpose 


Art in Dress! 





OWN SIV RAPS-FURS 





To-day, we are more tolerant and more 
receptive of ornament; yet ornament as 
it is practised here means an intimate 
union between detail and design—sim- 
plicity without severity; an adaptation 
from pure art of the motifs for Art in 
Dress. 


Once again, we sponsor a movement 
whose trend is universal—a new thought! 
Simplicity without Severity—setting a 
vogue for the present and a mode for the 
future—dedicating and distinguishing the 
new home of Art in Dress! 


HARRY COLLINS 


23 East 56th Street, 


Ne w York 
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rimrose Houde 


imparts to women everywhere the 


way to fresh and lasting beauty 


N your own home, with the Primrose House preparations, you 
may easily give to your face and neck the appearance of youthful 
contour and keep the skin firm, lovely and fresh. These prepara- 

tions, perfected in actual use by New York's smartest beauty salon, 
are as scientific in their origin and as distinctive as Primrose House 
itself. They are on sale at leading department stores and smart shops 
throughout the country. Ask about them at your favorite shop. 


The following preparations, rec- 
ommended for lines,wrinkles, sagging 
and double chin, are used in the Face 
Molding Treatment. Try them at 
home ten minutes a day and you 
will achieve results you never dreamed 


could be possible. 
Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream— Use freely 


night and morning with wet absorbent cot- 
ton to cleanse the skin immaculately. Wipe 
off with soft cloth or Primrose House 
Cleansing Tissues. $1.00, $2.00, $3.50. 


Skin Freshener—Fine, vital and youthful 
is the appearance of the skin which, after 
cleansing with Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream, 
is bathed with absorbent cotton saturated 
in Skin Freshener. $1.25, $3.00. 


Face Molding Cream—A stimulating 
and nourishing cream of unparalleled 
benefit in building up the underlying tis- 
sues to add new vigor to the skin and 
prevent lines and wrinkles. $1.50, $3.00. 


Balsam Astringent— Use to tighten the 
skin, especially in the troublesome, crucial 
spots about the cheeks, chin, neck and eyes. 
Pape $4.00. 


In addition to the essentials for 
Face Molding, Primrose House 
Preparations include creams, lotions, 
face powders and rouges—the most 
perfect of their kind to be had any- 
where and scientifically developed to 
accomplish definite results in adding 
new beauty to the skin, hands and 
hair. 


Primrose House Bleach Cream — A 
single application will demonstrate how per- 
fectly this cream clears and tones the skin. 
Also a valuable aid in removing freckles, 
brown spots and other discolorations on 
the face, neck, arms and hands. $2.00, 


$3.50. 


Chiffon Face Powder— Delicately per- 
fumed—light and clinging as the down 
ona butterfly’s wing—blends imperceptibly 
with every skin. Flesh and Brunette. $3.50 


Primrose House Treasure Box—A 
richly lacquered metal box containing in- 
troductory sizes of eleven selected Primrose 
House Beauty aids. Ideal for a gift—Spe- 
cially priced at $5.00. 


If your store cannot supply you with any of the above preparations, 
they will be sent direct from Primrose House on receipt of price. 


Every woman interested in ways to care for the skin, 
hands and hair, that have proved remarkably effective, 
should write for a copy of the Primrose House Book- 
let—“Here Dwells Youth”. Mailed free to any address. 


vimrode Houde 
SEAST52™ST. New YORK, 


Department B-6 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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my old novel writing instinct back again. 
After the school girl’s pap that I’ve been 
serving out for the last ten years—what a 
relief! Perhaps—who knows—some of my 
poor lost talent will come whistling back, the 
talent that Ruff once said was going to burn 
the Thames dry! Poor Ruff, if he could only 
see me now! 

The house is so quiet that it isn’t difficult to 
bring those years back again. I haven't 
thought of them for ages. Haven’t I? No, 
I truly have not. But this man brings them 
back whether I will or no. There is some- 
thing in common between us there. The 
belief in things that I had then—the belief 
that he has now. That belief that he has 
irritates me, of course. When he was talking 
to me the other night I turned on him like a 
savage. I told him that he m‘ght as well 
know once for all that I hated sentimentality 
above all things! All th's talk about changing 
the world! As though you could ever change 
anybody! And he just smiled and said that 
that was the last thing that he wanted to do, 
that he didn’t want to change anything or 
anybody. He just had his ideas and that if 
two or three other people thought as he did 
it would be nice to try a few things. I told 
him that he was deceived in people, they 
weren't as nice as he thought them or loyal or 
true or anything—they were all rotten some- 
where and that one only made a fool of one- 
self by believing in people. 

He laughed and said that he was sure he'd 
met more rotten people than I had, but he'd 
found most of them good somewhere—all this 
with his funny accent and his singulars and 
plurals and pronouns all wrong and his large 
blue eyes that are like a baby’s or a hero of 
one of Crockett’s novels. I said he was 
romantic and idealistic and sentimental, all 
things that I loathed, and that we'd never 
get on. And then he laughed and I laughed 
and Maude came in and was angry at his 
wasting his time even with an old woman like 
me covered with wrinkles, and I liked that. 
I'd do anything to spite Maude. 

Then there’s no doubt that he’s kind and 
polite—both things that I like and see little 
enough of here. He asked me_ whether 
there had never been a time when I'd believed 
in things and I said yes there had been. And 
I saw myself that day Harland took my first 
story for “‘The Yellow Book” and asked me 
to go and see him, and how rosy the world 
looked and what a darling Harland was and 
how I loved every one! And the night Ruff 
told me he loved me, that night at Chris’ 
party when Oscar Wilde came and Ada 
Leverson was there and Max, and J seemed to 
be sitting with my hand on the very wheel 
that turned the world round! And that first 
month that I had with Ruff when we went up 
to that little inn by Ullswater, the nights and 
the days! ‘es, yes, there was a time 
when I too believed! 


Feb. 75. 

UR friend the Swede is getting on. H 

is making acquaintances everywhere. 
People take to him, which is strange enough in 
a conservative little place like this where the 
very word “foreigner” frightens every one. 
He has started his gymnasium or whatever he 
calls it. He has taken three rooms over the 
market-place—where Bassett the dentist 
was—has hired an old sailor and his son as 
assistants and already has some clients. 

Little Longstaffe of St. Paul’s has taken 
him up warmly, old Bently of the bank goes 
to him to get his stomach down, and they say 
that the Choir School is going to have him 
for some hours a week and that even The 
School itself may condescend to give him 
work. 

It might easily develop into a craze here. 
During the last few years every one has been 
after any new thing and what with Mrs. 
Sheringham and the pageant last year and the 
regatta and doing “Elijah” in the cathedral 
and the Benson Company coming to the 
assembly rooms, there’s no knowing where 
we may end. I’m sure I wish Johnson or 
Johanson or whatever his name is all the luck. 
They can’t manage his name here and every 
one calls him Harmer John and that will 
stick I should think. 

Personally and privately he isn’t as tire- 
some as I at first expected. He is, in fact, a 
great deal more practical than I had fancied 
him, but if I were responsible for him (which 
thank God I’m not) two things would worry 
me. 

One is that he got the rooms, or did the 
business of getting them, through Fletch. 
Now Fletch hates him—hated him on sight— 
and is of course a perfect devil in anything to 
do with money. I tried to warn him about 
Fletch, but he only laughed and said that he 
had been kind to him and made him special 
terms and that he was sure that he was 
honest. Fletch honest! 

The second thing is our dear little friend 
Maude. The man is fascinated by her and 
in that, to do him justice, there’s nothing 
very remarkable. She has fascinated plenty 





before him. She’s the prettiest girl in the 
place and she has ways . .! Moreover 
she herself is really taken with him, his 
physique, I suppose, his laugh and the rest. 
Then he’s really something new for her. 
She has never been farther than a trip to 
Drymouth and the men of this town are not 
Adonises. She is determined to catch him 
and dances round him like a puppy round a 
juicy bone. 

There is something good in the girl, I 
dare say. I have never been able to be fair 
to her. She’s so young that her character 
can’t be formed yet and he may form it for 
her. They go for walks together; she’s been 
several times to his gymnasium. The 
trouble is that she’s bone selfish. He'll 
please her until she’s tired of him. I don’t 
know. As I say this may change her. 
She’s become more serious in the last fort- 
night than I’ve ever before known her. 

She is nicer to me, too—quite polite, and 
when I went to bed with one of my headaches 
the other night, brought me some tea herself. 
We had a funny little conversation on that 
occasion. I was lying there like an old 
scarecrow, sallow as a fog, and she was 
looking lovely, all youth and life and color. 

“You don’t like me, Miss Midgeley, do 
you?” she said. ‘You never have. Why 
don’t you?” 

‘Don’t bother me with your questions,” I 
said. ‘‘My head’s too bad.” 

“I’m not so silly as you think,” she said. 
“T want to get away from here and improve 
myself. What chance has a girl got in a 
stuffy old town like this?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered. “There 
are plenty of ways of improving yourself here 
if you like.” 

‘IT want to see foreign countries,”’ she said. 
““Mr. Johnson’s been telling me wonderful 
things.” 

So he’s been playing Othello to her Desde- 
mona? But Desdemona is not her type. 
Cressida perhaps? And if Othello had 
married Cressida? ee 


Feb. 24. 

HE man’s mad. Eaten up with idealism 

and fantastic desires. He’s been here a 
little over two months and he wants to strip 
every Polcastrian naked, pull down the town, 
beat drums in the cathedral, anything 
impossible you like. We were a funny lot the 
other night gathered in the kitchen (one of the 
finest old rooms in Polchester, yes or in 
England for that matter). The wind was 
curling down the chimney, Ma Penethen and 
Judy were playing Patience, Fletch reading 
the paper, Maude making eyes at Johnson. 

Suddenly he comes out with it, speaking to 
the air—what he wanted to do. What he 
wanted to do! To have a wonderful town, 
a town of craftsmen, modern Donatellos. 
To pull down the slums, Seatown and the 
rest, to build magnificent streets up from the 
river with statues and towers, to have the 
most splendid architects, the most wonderful 
sculptors come down to us and start a school 
here, for every one in the town who cared for 
beauty to work to make the town beautiful, to 
work not for gain but for love of art and your 
country. Even a littlh—one street, a statue 
or two—and other towns would see, admire, 
and imitate. To pay some great architect to 
design new buildings instead of the Seatown 
slums, to develop our own school of crafts- 
men, nineteenth and _ twentieth century 
craftsmen who would work with their hands 
as they did in the Florence of the Renaissance, 
no machinery, no ceaseless reproduction of 
beautiful things, but the beautiful things 
themselves, each one made by the loving 
hands of the loving craftsman. And with 
this we Polcastrians are to have beautiful 
bodies, not too fat and not too scraggy, and 
we are to have beautiful children, and to lead 
beautiful lives—jolly lives, he explained, all 
of us in good health and loving one another 
and speaking the truth and being jolly. 
Oh, dear! Shades of William Morris! The 
ae 

I burst forth. I couldn’t see Fletch looking 
at him over the top of his paper with those 
cold glass eyes without wanting to protect 
him as though he had been a baby in a 


perambulator playing with a snake. And yet 
I had to attack him. I did, too. I asked 


him whether he knew our town, whether he 
knew the parsons and the old women. I 
reminded him that only the other day he had 
told me that he didn’t want to change any- 
body and that here he was, propaganding 
with all the silly old-woman business that 
cranks had tried over and over again—and 
always failed. 

He looked at me as though he had been lost 
in sleep and I had jerked him awake. He 
said, as he had said the other day, that he 
didn’t want to change anybody but he 
thought people weren’t as happy as they 
might be or as beautiful as they ought to be, 
and that if a few saw things as he did they could 
band together and do a little and that then 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Smart Footfalls 
of the New Mode 
As Fashion Walks 


Patrician grace of line and dis- 
tinctive simplicity of two-tone 
treatment render this handmade 
model extremely flattering to the 
contour of the foot. Like all 
French Bootery inspirations, it 
is characterized by flawless fit- 
ting and supremacy of crafts- 
manship. 

Black Kid combined with Patent 
Leather. Black Suede combined 
with Patent Leather. Silver 
Cloth combined with Silver Kid. 
Black Satin piped with Silver 
Kid. Light Brown Kid piped 
with Dark Brown. 

Style Book on Request 
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* a Daventree Fabric # 
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SPORTSWEAR 
by 
W™-H-DAVIDOW-SONS-C2 


550 Seventh Avenue New York, 
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irrors 


‘ j JHAT is your feeling about their reflec- 
tion? Areyousatisfied withthe figure you 


see—the figure that other people see in public? 


The trim sprightly modes of fall all favor the slimness of 
youth. Perhaps you've already heard the relentless call 
of fashion and are correcting your weight and figure by 
exercise, and proper diet. Then you need a scale that 
is truly accurate—one that will register your progress 
day by day in the same clothing at the same hour. 


[yETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Detecto may be carried from room to room, and its beauti- 
ful oven-baked, white enameled finish harmonizes perfectly 
with the most artistic appointments. Detecto registers 
every pound up to 300 pounds. Every Detecto scale is 
guaranteed for five years, but will under ordinary condi- 
tions last a lifetime. Its accuracy is certified and approved 
by the N. Y. Bureau of Weights and Measures, and cer- 
tified and approved by the Tribune Institute. 


Send for Booklet 


Dr. Frederick W. Murphy has writ- 
ten a booklet on weight and health 
that is of special interest to women. 
It is considered valuable. You may 
have a copy free of charge by writ- 
ing your name and address upon 
this advertisement or just writing to 
Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich Street, New 
York City. 


You may purchase Detecto at your 
hardware or department stores to- 
day, or direct from us. 


$15 - East of the Mississippi. 
The Jacobs Bros. Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Scales Since 1900 


Dept. 21. 


318 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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black chiffon gown with applied gold and 

silver leather flowers. 

“Fascination” and “‘Roma”’ are two original 
gowns—one in velvet, the other in Georgette 
crépe, both orange and both heavily em- 
broidered in green bead work. 

“Charmeuse” is a green crépe dress with 
pearl embroidery. Its feature is a double 
train coming out from beneath the skirt. 
Trains with Worth are treated very individu- 
ally, quite separately from the gown, and give 
an impression of a scarf having been added as 
an afterthought. They are quite independent 
from the gown itself. 

THE VIONNET COLLECTION 
ATCHING the Vionnet collection pass 
before me I felt an additional interest 

was being imparted by the presence of 
Madame Madeleine herself. Seated in a 
corner she seemed as much thrilled by her own 
models as were her many admirers and clients. 
This great creative designer has again sur- 
passed herself. She gives a remarkable 
interpretation of the coming winter fashions. 
Even though we may most of us be familiar 
with the fundamental idea of almost all her 
models she has actually succeeded in striking 
an original and new note. Madeleine Vion- 
net’s work produces an atmosphere which 
pleases the modern mind. Her gowns seem 
the natural result of two pieces of material 
joined together as a matter of course. Hers 
is labor disguised, resulting in sophisticated 
simplicity. 

Some of the new models impressed me as 
almost Egyptian, archaic, in feeling. The 
tight binding in of the hips with bands tied 
in front, the ends hanging down, reminded 
me of figures on bas reliefs. Crépe romain 
and chiffon, Vionnet materials par excellence, 
produce almost classic gowns. These are as 
attractive to-day as when first they revolu- 
tionized dressmaking some years ago. 

There are several models designed in -a 
dégradé velvet, deep brown shading into an 
orangy yellow. They are very striking. 
Nothing, however, can be more attractive 
than the recently revived fringe gowns. The 
lavish use of very long silk strands, which 
weave thread patterns on a chiffon foundation, 
is excessively new. A black model, for in- 
stance, has the fringe starting at the shoulder, 
caught in at the belt, and entirely covering 
the very simply cut dress. 

\ number of very important looking robes 
de style are much admired. The skirts of 
these models actually touch the ground, front 
and back, and are, I am told, very much 
beloved by Madame Vionnet herself. One i in 
particular, of white moire shot with gold, i 
very splendid. 

Negligées at Vionnet take the shape of 
lovely house coats, some of them lined with 
fur and shown with high black satin boots of 
a peculiar shape. A black velvet coat over a 
pair of scarlet satin pajamas and a black crépe 
coat lined with ermine seemed to me par- 
ticularly attractive. 

Tailored suits in this house are severe to a 
degree and tweed coats, made of English 
materials trimmed with bushy fur, are im- 
peccable as to cut and style. 

A special feature of the house of Vionnet is 
once again the collection of handsome fur 
garments. These are of a quality, cut, and 
workmanship which places them in a class 
quite by themselves. Probably the most 
unusual garment shown is a pale silver-gray 
squirrel cape striped horizontally with white. 
There is a similar cape of ermine and another 
of astrakhan. Among the coats a slim looking, 
very long broadtail coat seemed to me of a 
quality quite unsurpassable. 
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others perhaps would join them. He said 
that he had always thought that it would be 
nice to have a few men and women working 
together as they used to in Florence. -He 
knew that many others had tried it but they 
hadn’t altogether failed if they had worked 
hard. That there was the most wonderful 
cathedral here and that he loved the town 
because his mother had lived near to it. 
But that he didn’t want to alter anybody 
He only dreamt sometimes. 

Then Maude broke out, jumping up and 
banging on the table. She thought Mr. 
Johnson’s ideas were beautiful and that I was 
always down on everything and then to 
every one’s amazement she burst into tears 
and rushed out of the room. Johnson got up 
and stood staring after her, his eyes shining. 
All Fletch said was slowly: “Pull down 
Seatown! Why, Mr. Johnson, you don’t 


understand things here! 


LANVIN 


HE beautiful Lanvin collection bears, as 

usual, the unmistakable stamp of this fa 
mous designer’s work. It is absolutely per- 
sonal. Madame Lanvin uses a great deal of 
silver tissue in her new collection, much 
kasha, some taffeta, and crépe Georgette, but 
very little velvet. The favored colorings are 
black, leaf green, and butter color for day 
wear, and an inconceivable range of pastel 
shades for evening, pink, blue, and lavender 
in all its variations. Decorative trimmings 
this season consist of squares, solid block 
looking squares, be they made of fur, metal, 
or embroidery. 

Some models are decorated by oval metal 
tracings and others by bands of black velvet 
pyramids applied on textures—all of them 
very novel and modern looking. Models 
fairly glisten with metal, and lamé fabrics are 
combined with almost everything. Long 
gilets of gold and silver appear under long fur 
bordered coats of kasha, if the sacklike roomy 
garments which stop at the knee, hiding the 
skirt entirely, can be called long. Some of 
the Lanvin models are excessively short, 
indeed. 

Among the models I particularly noticed 
was a high-collared evening gown of silver 
tissue. It had long sleeves and was trimmed 
with bands of golden spangles. Having asked 
if it was a coat I was told, ‘‘ No, it is an evening 
gown. 

Perfectly charming is a pale green velvet 
dress embroidered with silver dots. It is 
trimmed with black and has in addition a 
scarlet cockade and streamers. The majority 
of evening gowns, as I have said before, are 
rose, lavender, and pale blue, most of them 
richly embroidered. 

Among a series of robes de style “‘ Lavalliere” 
stands out as being particularly lovely. It 
consists of an immense skirt of pink satin, of 
silver tissue, and of roses. 

““Duchesse”’ is a lavender-blue satin model. 
It is shorter in front than in the back and the 
skirt is bordered by a wide and transparent 
flounce of blue net. There is an immense 
ornament made in pink beads on the front of 
the corsage 

‘Tour d'Ivoire” is billowy cream taffeta 
with bands of black velvet and ermine on the 
many flounces. It has a bright pink sash 
across the shoulders, as well as garlands of 
white roses—a ravishing ball gown for a fair 
and lovely girl. 


CHANEL 


HE Chanel collection is a striking example 

of simplicity and grace of line. This 
famous designer’s quality of reticence is a 
quality which might easily be mistaken for 
plainness until one realizes it to be the non 
plus ultra of true Parisian elegance. 

‘he many good-looking mannequins at 
Chanel’s impress me as looking like well- 
dressed society women. All of them are smart, 
wear youthful clothes, and convey the impres- 
sion of being well bred. 

Sports dresses in this house are designed fer 
sports enthusiasts, while evening gowns con- 
vey the idea of festive occasions to be at- 
tended by very elegant women. 

Crepella continues to be Mademoiselle 
Chanel’s favorite material. Soft colored or 
bright red suéde leather, made into coats and 
skirts, comes next in favor. A red leather 
suit, worn with a beige jersey sweater, is 
particularly alluring. Burafyl is used for 
heavy coats, so is oilcloth, in various shades. 
A white oilcloth coat lined with black velours 
de laine is an extremely successful garment. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Johnson stood there looking at the door 
through which Maude had flung herself, as 
though carved in stone. Then he turned 
round to me. 

‘You was talking sense, I’m sure, Miss 
Midgeley,”’ he said. “I dream sometimes 
and it’s foolish to dream aloud. I don’t 
hope Miss Penethen’s really upset. 

That brought out from Judy a ferocious: 

“Ok, _ Maude’ s all right. Don’t you 
worry. 

Then he sighed as a dog does just before it 
settles to sleep and sat “down at the table 
again. 

Am [ a little queer I wonder, living in this 
funny old house so long? Am I being drawn 
back into life again? Is it — my own 
will? I like him. How can I help it? He 
would drag the maternal out of any woman— 
yes, even out of me. 


(To be continued in the November issue) 























for OCTOBER 1925 


Prompt relief for 
tired, aching muscles 


YOUR own door at last, after a long 
wearisome shopping day! You're dead 
tired, rather cross, and aching in more 
places than you can count. Exhausted for 
the moment—but Absorbine, Jr. will 
take away the ache and tone the tired 
muscles. 

Apply it to forehead and back of neck,—to 
tired limbs and feet. A few drops in water 


will clear the unfriendly germs out of throat 
, and mouth. 













You have the magic bottle in your bathroom 
for emergencies, cuts, sprains, bruises. It has 
another job—to eep you fit. 

“There’s nothing like it for tense, tired, 
aching muscles,” writes one woman. 

At all druggists, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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KATINK A—a Russian Evening Sandal in Pastel Kids or Gold or Silver. 
The design is hand enameled by a Delman Artist in gay and sparkling 





colors that will harmonize delightfully with any gown. obirens 
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BRASSIERES 


With the Patented Boneless 


Diaphragm Support! 


This “Directoire Corset Brassiere” is made of handsome 
pink brocade, and satin finish Jersey. It is side-front 
opening and has a detachable brassiere top, having our 
patented diaphragm support, adjustable to either a long 
or short waist figure. With six garters and four silk 
elastic sections, it gives support and perfect comfort to the 
wearer. The upper part, or brassiere, is made of satin 
finish Jersey and brocade diaphragm section. It can be 
worn either together or separate. This same model may 
be obtained in Silk Jersey top with lower section made of 


plain heavy pink satin—No. 987. 


Mail coupon for our New Style Booklet giving information 
on prevailing styles, choice of models for your figure and 
suggestions on how to retain beauty of figure with comfort. 


All models shown in the booklet were designed by Madame 


Poix. 


‘‘Directoire Corset Brassiere’’ 











G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“WEINSTEIN JMPORTATIONS 
AND ORIGINATIONS ARE A 
SOURCE OF PRIDE AND OF 
PLEASURE TO MANY OF THE 
BEST DRESSED WOMEN OF cAMERICA 
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PF. Weinstein 
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It has a diagonal side opening which protects 
the chest from rain and wind while motoring. 
A similar coat is fashioned of a wonderful new 
homespun with a striped pattern. 

Some of these exceptionally good tweeds 
were discovered on the actual looms by 
Mademoiselle Chanel herself during a recent 
visit in Scotland. These materials are quite a 
feature of her winter collection, and she uses 
them for really serviceable overcoats com- 
bined with fur, or, if of lighter weight, combines 
them with beige jersey for sports clothes. A 
number of dresses have bands or squares of 
homespun incrusted into plain woolen 
materials. A distinct novelty. 

The outstanding feature of Chanel’s ev ening 
gowns is lace. Gold, silver or steel lace is 
used profusely; so is colored lace, dyed into 
attractive shades. One gown I noticed 
especially of dentelle blonde shimmered with 
many tiny golden spangles. This gown and 
a marvelously handled black chiffon creation 
are my two favorite evening gowns in this 
collection. Besides, there are any number of 
embroidered gowns, a white and silver one, 
another in pink and gold with tiny beaded 
frills, and many others. The most sensational 
novelty of the collection, however, is a three- 
tiered skirt, a typically Chanel gown, carried 
out in a texture of solid shiny spangles. I 
rather like the bright red model, for it is 
undeniably very chic (it was eagerly being 
bought by the foreign importers), but I hardly 
know what to say of a solid mass of silver 
spangles, made into a gown, or of one in 
massive gold, except that these models 
reminded me of medieval armors as Chanel 
would have interpreted them. 


PATOU 


EAN PATOU’S collection is particularly 
successful. It is his most satisfying effort 

(this is my personal point of view, at least), 
and pleases me more than any of the numerous 
collections he has given us so far. 

Though Patou’smodelshave alwaysbeen first 
class, on an unequaled scale of magnificence, 
as is everything this dashing couturier under- 
takes, they seemed to lack the little something 
which has now been added and which impels 
me to say most forcibly, “‘ This season Patou’s 
collection is perfect.” 

Reticence and an absence of unnecessary 
ornamentation, rarely an addition to the kind 
of excellent models Patou always shows us, 
are what strike me principally. An intelligent 
use is made of plain materials, of subdued 
colorings, and above all else of the Patou 
style, w hich has never been as intensified and 
well defined as in this new collection. It is 
clever of Jean Patou to have emphasized his 
own “ Patou” note, recognizable wherever met. 
It consists of slimness, abbreviation, and of a 
Parisian atmosphere. Incidentally, of innu- 
merable circular godets undulating about the 
knees and of jabot-like flounces front or back. 

As to the waist-line we hear so much about, 
it possibly is higher up (I dare say it is) only 
it fails to strike me very forcibly as having 
altered the silhouette noticeably. Day gowns 
are shown in crépe, in chiffon, in velvet, in 
kasha, and in similar materials. They are 
mostly untrimmed, very few are embroidered. 
In fact, Patou uses embroidery very sparingly 
this season, even on his evening gowns. 

His sports costumes are excellent. He 
makes them of tricot, kasha, and of beautiful 
English materials. They are de premier ordre! 
To be worn over sports suits he shows long 
serviceable overcoats, mostly trimmed with 
bushy furs. They are suitable for travel, 
motoring, and even for a rainy day. 

Myrtle green and Bordeaux kasha with a 
ragondin collar and lining is a perfect combina- 
tion, but for bright weather only. The new 
straight pile velvet is a Patou invention and 
was made exclusively for him. It is pliable 
and as supple as crépe de Chine. Evening 
coats are successfully carried out in this velvet, 
edged with voluminous fur borders and fur 
flounces. So are a great number of evening 
gowns. These are mostly very plain, with 
possibly a fur border on the skirt. 

Though there are any number of splendid 
grandes toilettes in magnificent golden textures 
and bejeweled fabrics, nothing surpasses the 
artistry of two plain chiffon evening gowns. 
One in violet called ‘Fleur merveilleuse,”’ the 
other in a bluish shade called ‘‘Fleur bleu.” 
They are beautiful specimens de l'art de la 
couture, and surely the two most perfect chiffon 
evening gowns I have seen this season. 


POIRET 


HE new collection Poiret shows us is far 

more satisfying than it has been in recent 
years. The Poiret genius seems to have been 
given full scope and has developed novelties 
with excellent results. The models show the 
touch of this individual artist to a very marked 
degree. They are most of them very beautiful. 
This does not surprise me. It is what I 
expect of Paul Poiret. 





His skirts, in almost every instance, flare 
considerably, in some cases even excessively, 
There are many gathered, very full skirts and 
there are any number of unusual draped 
garments. There is even one of the famous 
Poiret harem skirts included in the collection. 
What a sensation they did produce some years 
ago! How times have changed! 

However, the most attractive day gowns, 
those I liked best, were shaped like a redingote, 
long and slim, ending below with a Persian 
flare. ‘‘D’Artagnan,” in black velvet, is 
designed on those lines and has a collar and 
large cuffs of silver leather. Many long coats 
of velvet are decorated by big pannier-like 
side pieces of bushy fur. The Poiret furs, by 
the way, are the most exotic looking pelts I 
have seen so far. Strange tigers and peculiar 
panthers must have provided their skins for 
the exercise of Poiret’s genius. 

I discovered afterward, however, these furs 
were called ‘‘lapin lézardé,”’ and were rabbits 
and gazelle which had been transformed by 
printing processes into these most extraor- 
dinary pelts. 

Very effective, though quite legitimate, is 
a shaded gray goatskin coat. It is dark 
below and gets lighter higher up. A decided 
novelty. 

A lovely model called ‘“‘ Radjah”’ consists of 
a tight-fitting, long-sleeved black satin jacket 
worn with a white satin skirt. The little 
jacket is embroidered with rose-colored flowers 
and a great deal of mother-of-pearl. A 
wonderful Poiret creation. Another model, 
reminiscent of Burma, has mirrors sparkling 
among colorful embroidered flowers on a black 
taffeta gown. 

The most beautiful garment of the collec- 
tion, to my _—! is ‘‘ Roxane,” a perfect robe 
d’interieur. A loose jacket of a shade called 
““violine rosée,”’ shot a golden threads, is 
worn cver a long gold slip. The very long 
square train is made of deep violet velvet. 
All colorings ranging from violet to violine, 
mauve and lavender, seem very dear to 
Poiret. 

‘*Sagesse’’ is an exceptionally well-draped 
gown fashioned of a wide silver and _ black 
striped material. One arm is bare, while the 
other is hidden in a long narrow sleeve of the 
same striped material. 





LELONG 


FTER having been to Lucien Lelong’s 

establishment to see his new collection, 
one needs time to recover. No wonder, for 
to watch three hundred models being paraded 
before one is no small matter. I was bewil- 
dered. 

The outstanding features of this successful 
collection are, to start with, the effort of 
producing it, and secondly its beauty. The 
magnificence of the innumerable evening 
ensembles impressed me very forcibly and I 
should feel inclined to say that Lelong, at 
present, possesses the largest assortment of 
evening gowns in Paris. There are beautiful 
afternoon ensembles which range from simple 
street costumes to clothes suitable for attend- 
ing a wedding reception. There are partic- 
ularly good sports clothes; and as to the 
Lelong pajamas, they somehow strike a new 
note. They are delightful. To sum it all up 
the Lelong collection is amz uzingly varied and 
sure to be very successful both in France and 
in the States. 

As to the shades, for daytime, I should say 
écaille blonde and a new golden copper were 
prime favorites. So are pink and blue in 
varied combinations for evening wear. 

The most successful sports clothes are made 
of figured or embroidered kashas. Tweeds are 
much used for serviceable coats, many of them 
trimmed with bushy furs or lined with gray 
goatskin or with rabbit pelts disguised. 

The collection opened with a chic riding- 
suit made of rough chestnut-colored home- 
spun, which consisted of breeches, a loose coat, 
and a striped waistcoat and muffler. 

A pale green plaited kasha skirt was shown 
with a beige kasha sweater, embroidered with 
silver dots, and worn under a long green coat 
trimmed with a beige bushy fur. 

“Madras” is the name of a good scarlet 
ensemble in velvet and Georgette. “Dip 
lomate,” one of my special favorites, consists 
of a coat of velvet in a golden shade called 

‘cocq de roche,” with bushy fur collar. It is 
combined with a flounced gown of écaiile 
colored Georgette. 

“Pintade” is a gray velvet coat with many 
very deep and undulating bands of chinchilla 
placed below the waist-line. The little gow? 
worn beneath it is of gray and apple-greet 
crépe Georgette. 

‘Rayon d’Or”’ is a most elaborate black 
velvet evening gown embroidered with golden 
diamonds applied in rays. A very grand 
toilette. 

“Mystére”’ So is the ‘‘ Porce- 
; is made of 
exquisite 


is splendid. 
laine’? ensemble. This latter 
blue velvet and has the most 
(Continued on page 104) 
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You can “erase”’ 
needless hair 


Just rotate this neat pink disk over 
face, arms or legs and you erase the 
hair. As quickly and daintily used as 
a powder compact. Immediate results. 


DRY APPLICATION 


ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 
No nauseous paste to mix, heat or 
spill. No blade or lather to prepare. 


No greasy cream to soil the clothing. 
For sale at your Drug, Dept. Store 
or Beauty Shop 


Money back guarantee. Price $1.25. 


By mail, $1.35. 
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Send for Free Booklet 
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Foreign Distributors 
England—Selfridge Ltd., London 
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Aubusson Bags 


Eacu Bac a Classic, a future 
heirloom, of exquisite Beau- 
vais Tapestry with every stitch 
hand-applied. 29.50 to 295. 


STREET FLOOR 
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Opal Hue Beauty Powder seem to 
possess a strange power that imparts 
opalescent beauty to the features in 
any light—day or night.” 


Betty Blythe 
now starring in ** Percy” 
A Pathe Picture 


| bel one is clever one dispenses entirely 
with the use of ordinary face powders 
that give only a dull, lifeless effect to 
the features. For a new beauty pow- 
der, rare, precious, impregnated with 
myriads of soft, tiny, gleaming OPAL 
HUES, is now in vogue, giving to the 
features a new beauty—a vivacious 
beauty—that is unaffected by even 
the sunlight at high noon. 
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Scalp 
Treatment 


Send for ‘“GLOVER’S 
Handbook on the 
Scalp and Hair.” An 
authoritative analysis. 
Suggests practical 
methods of treatment. 
FREE on request. 
It will tell you many 
things you should 
know. Write today. 
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New YorkCity 
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The mysterious combination of cleverly 
blended OPAL HUES in this new powder 
actually gives to the complexion a new, 
prismatic beauty that reveals utmost loveli- 
ness under any kind of light—day or night. 
Quite naturally, then, one feels the assurance 
of perfect appearance at all times whether 
one is dining, dancing, motoring—whether 
at the theatre, on the boulevard or wherever 
one might be. 









Of course such an exquisite creation must be 
more than a face powder. It is really a beauty 
treatment—every time one powders. Of 
purest ingredients—stays on for hours. Comes 
in four new shades— sealed in silk—at $3.00 
the box. 


NATURAL OPAL HUE 
RACHEL OPAL HUE 
ROSE OPAL HUE 
WHITE OPAL HUE 


















No other powder like it. Imparts brilliant 
beauty— instantly. Read the amazing story 
that comes with each box. At finest Beauty 
Shops and Toilet Counters everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon for 
| generous trial box—-TODAY! 

Created by Fallis, Inc., Perfumer 
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© 1925, Fallis, inc. 
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Generous Trial 


If your dealers cannot suprly you send $1.00 
for a generous size box of this exquisite pow- 
der and the amazing story of its creation. 
(Trial size not sold in stores.) Mail coupon 
at once. 
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embroideries imaginable on both coat and 
gown. 

“‘Griselidis”’ is a gray and lavender com- 
bination sparkling with lavender diamonds on 
gray velvet. There are a score more I could 
name, but what about the space allotted? 


LOUISEBOULANGER 


‘THE impression I took away from my visit 
to Louiseboulanger was that no other 
collection in Paris contained as many draper- 
ies, flounces, folded obi-like sashes, loops, 
and puffs, as were to be found in this estab- 
lishment—all of them artfully and very 
considerably handled by an_ experienced 
masterhand. 

The Boulanger silhouette is hardly altered. 
Her waist-line, except in one single instance, 
is still placed as low down as possible, in fact, 
could hardly slip down any farther. Its 
position is emphasized by a maze of belts and 
tied sashes, such as only Madame Boulanger 
knows how to tie. 

However complicated such models sound 
they are distinguished and very elegant, even 
though it is hard to believe that so much 
complication results in smart simplicity. 
When abandoning draperies, as in her coats, 
this designer prefers the full and sensible 
straight line. One of the coats of black 
chenille pluchée is lined with an apricot- 
colored fox, while another, made of heavy leaf- 
green ottoman, has a lining of bright sulphur 
yellow fur. Furs, in this house, are much 
manipulated and dyed, a great feature of this 
season’s mode. 

After so many brilliant colors a magnificent 
broadtail cape, shaped like the wings of a bat, 
comes as a welcome relief. It is worn over a 
tightly draped black afternoon frock. 

Most of the beautiful evening dresses must 
be seen to be appreciated. Descriptions are 
inadequate and don’t render their loveliness 
at all. What could I find to say of an un- 
adorned lavender blue satin gown? I could 
only describe it as having strange loops all 
over, cascades of plaited frills at the back and 
huge bunches of material everywhere, yet 
looking certainly not plain but very chic. 
How can I describe a similar silver lace dress 
with, in addition, a train of lace coming from 
the center of the back? Or a gold embroid- 
ered white velvet gown? 

“Bouton d’Or” is another of Madame 
Boulanger’s wonderful gowns. I consider it 
to be almost her masterpiece. It isan amazing 
creation of bright buttercup yellow satin with 
cascades of looped materials producing a very 
full skirt. There is a strange Watteau-like 
panel hanging from the back and forming a 
sashlike train. 


CatLztot 


Y impressions of the new Callot collection 

are varied to a degree. The principal 
one I received is that the models seemed to 
me more splendid than last season. They 
satisfied me more than ever. 

The numerous Callot clients are not in the 
habit of troubling about waist-lines, skirt 
lengths, and such like fads. They are per- 
fectly sure that whatever Callot shows is 
perfect of its kind, the right line and the right 
length. 

What they find in this house is what they 
expect to find and they always do find it. 
Alas, Callot collections pass before one very 
rapidly. A bevy of mannequins, three and four 
at a time, come up and disappear as quickly 
as they came. One’s impressions, therefore, 
are not easy toremember. Anyway, here are 
a few of them, as I noted them at the time. 

The usual Callot draperies are wrapped 
about the figure very tightly. Crépe satin, 
reversible, is used both ways. Wool materials 
are woven with shiny silken threads. Bro- 
caded kasha is quite a novelty. The usual 
quantity of metal brocades are used. A large 
piece of material, seamless, is made into a 
gown. Brocaded shawls, fringed, are a 
feature of the recent collection, repeated and 
improved upon. A brocaded ciré gauze, in 
brown, is made into a glorified coat and skirt 
trimmed with fur. A dinner gown of rosy 
mauve moire is veined with lavender blue. 
A butter-colored lace gown is edged with 
mink over a white satin foundation. 

I got a glimpse of priceless embroideries, 
which, however, are so delicate as to almost 
pass unnoticed. A robe de style, 1840, of pink 
taffeta, is made with green and plum-colored 
taffeta designs appliqued. Visions of shim- 
mering pailletted gowns pass by. They are 
one mass of spangles, tubes, crystals, pearls and 
colored beads, but no diamante is used at all. 

A ball gown of net, called ‘Ballet des 
Muses,”’ has a distended skirt of mauve with 
mauve roses and pale green leaves. A corn- 
flower blue velvet creation is lined with 
brightest green. A cloud of net, evidently a 
ball gown, is composed in yellow, orange, rose 
and lavender. 


Another unique color combination is red, 
blue, violet, and mauve, and another is rose, 
magenta, peach, pink, and cerise. 


SUZANNE TALBOT 


NEVER omit to call at Suzanne Talbot’s 

establishment (couture distinct from Suz- 
anne Talbot ‘‘ Modes” a little further down 
the street), for Madame Talbot is a very 
genuine artist, a creator, who works inces- 
santly. She shows a small collection which 
always is among the most colorful and original 
in Paris. 

For morning wear there are some very 
smart-looking clothes made of jersey. One of 
beige has bands of red fox as a belt and collar. 
Very good is a brownish jersey suit worn with 
a very large necktie and with a toque of a kind 
of beige summer ermine. 

A very effective ensemble is a dress and 
coat of black kasha lined in rose. It has bands 
of wide grosgrain ribbon on the gown which 
are embroidered in a very delicate Renaissance 
design of golden birds. 

Egypt is Madame Talbot's favorite source 
of inspiration. She shows us a fourreau-like 
golden gown with large pointed lotus leaves 
which are embroidered in colored jewels 
placed all around the hips. 

Some evening coats, one in stripes of rose, 
black, and gold, another of white velvet with 
brilliant embroideries, are very typically 
Talbot garments. She derives her inspiration 
from precious documents contained in her 
own collection, such as statuary, paintings, 
and rare Persian miniatures. 


LENIEF 


ENIEF’S collection always gives great 

pleasure to all artists. His colorings are 
generally unusual and he always develops new 
lines. Those this season are the obvious result 
of the circular flare which every house seems 
to have adopted. 

Lenief’s models remind me of what used to 
be called the princess shape and some of them 
have an imperceptible suggestion of a raised 
waist-line. He is influenced by the modern 
decorative tendencies, which, however, must 
not be confused with the futuristic designs of 
the ultra-modern French school. 

Lenief uses velvet extensively and he has 
charming ideas in the way of trimmings. 

“Vitrail”’ is a beautiful plum-colored crépe 
gown which has a large sash with fringed ends. 
It is worn in combination with a velvet coat 
of Venetian red, bordered with sable. 

‘“‘Parabol” is a long gray Georgette tunic 
with a very modern-looking border, which 
looks like tapestry but is executed in colored 
spangles. The foundation of this dress is 
lacquer red. 

An interesting dinner gown has a skirt made 
of silk fish net ending in a fluffy feathery 
fringe. A very similar gown is made witha 
very full overskirt which looks one mass of 
gray and silver fringe attached to a mauve 
Georgette foundation. 

A dancing dress has, with a skirt of soft 
blue, a pink bodice with sapphire and crystal 
embroideries. 

Shaded effects, as elsewhere, are very 
popular at Lenief’s. Evening wraps of 
brocade of unusual design are very numerous. 
Some of these are very much reminiscent of 
the old redingote, though these nowadays 
boast of the inevitable flare. 

Fur is, as elsewhere, profusely used on every 
kind of wrap, but Lenief shows no fur coats 
at all this season. 


CHERUIT 


EEING Chéruit collections makes one 

marvel at Madame Wormser’s cleverness. 
She proves conclusively that garments cut 
crosswise or on diagonal lines with hardly 4 
seam in the expected place may result in 
perfectly normal, straight-looking gowns. 
Chéruit’s silhouette is straight, though of 
course it flares considerably. The waist-line, 
when it exists, is placed low. There are 
hardly any belts. 

The outstanding feature of daytime gowns, 
mostly in woolens, consists of innumerable 
pockets made of buttons, strange-looking side 
panels, flaps, and sash-ends while about the 
neck-lines are revers, jabots or big cravats- 
All this produces typical Chéruit gowns. 
novelty is the bolero front with a perfectly 
straight beltless back. This house has always 
been famed for originality of textiles. Who 
else would successfully handle Scotch plaid 
over a bright metal foundation, or tweed- 
looking material which looks like homespu® 
but is a brocade with metal threads? . 

The assortment of evening gowns 35 
extremely varied. Most of them are beltless 
and there are many with princess lines, 
narrow and slim but made to appear wider by 
stiff flaring godets like side panels, entirely 

(Concluded on page 196) 
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-— harmon? Srcn,e0! =. alm a svAbsolutely pare and Of black celluloid, ebony finish, conven- wearing, and fashionable corsets in- 
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vats postpaid. If your dealer cannot supply You, ’ — and the cigarette comes up through that bear either of these names 
nag” 1.C- the opening. No. 5101 $2.00 ; ; 
fectly Money-Back ae-r ** great” . , . They are priced for every purse. 
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nitions une 2 The Pohlson Gift Shop NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
lines, aan > Dept. 46 
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The House of Youth 


Ts 


“The 


beautiful 


Beauty's (Courier 


attracts the beautiful”—so it is 


said—which perhaps explains why the exceptional 
charm and engaging chic of “House of Youth” 
attire appeal so strongly to the attractive young 
women and matrons of every smart community. 


having 


ing, the finesse of quality and 


The Ensemble Suit or Composé 
The Separate Coat—The Wrap 
The Tailored Daytime Frock 


the delightful fascination of original styl- 
making typically 


expressive of all “ House of Youth” creations. Noth- 


ing so enhances personal charm as charming attire. 


Write for name of 

nearest shop which 

carries “ HOUSE 

OF YOUTH" at- 
lire. 





“Success in Dress,”” 
our fashion pub- 
lication, will be 
mailed to you on 
request. 











SCHULMAN & HAUPTMAN 


224 West 35TH STREET, NEW YorK 























HARPER’S BAZAR 








MODELE DEPOSE 





Baron de Meyer 


The Princesse Guy de Lucinge wears a 
pink and silver evening gown from Lelong. 


BARON DE MEYER DISCUSSES 
THE MODE 


(Concluded from page 1094) 


independent of the fourreau-like foundation. 
The collections contain many gowns of golden 
textures. One has a voluminous brown and 
red overskirt and green and rose embroideries 
on the bodice. Another has gold brocade 
flounces over a soft gold lace frock and an 
unusually striking model is one mass of 
Chéruit-looking futuristic designs of the kind 
now associated with this house. An English 
silver court dress with a rose-red velvet court 
train, many yards long from the shoulders, 
and a wedding-gown of white velvet enveloped 
by a veil of flesh net hanging in seven distinct 
parts from a pearl couronne de Marie are 
interesting and conspicuous features of a very 
comprehensive and beautiful collection. 


MOLYNEUX 


OLYNEUX’S trim and neat collection is 
delightful, elegant and in excellent 
taste. His lines are clear cut, his silhouettes 
slim and youthful. Even though skirts are 
in almost every instance distinctly wider, this 
doesn’t show at all, for the fulness of soft 
materials produces straight lines. 

Molyneux continues to place his belts low 
down, in fact he is true to a style he adopted 
some time ago from which he does not deviate! 
Why should he? His models could not be 
smarter nor be more up to date. 

A number of his models have become 
Molyneux classics. He repeats them in all his 


collections, with slight variations. To start 
with we are shown the skirt and sweater with 
a harmonizing top-coat trimmed with fur, 
the suit of English tweed, the leather fur-lined, 
coat, and some serviceable garments. The 
panne ensemble gown and coat have become 
an expected feature. (They come next.) So 
has the plain crépe gown combined with a 
brocaded redingote trimmed with fur. The 
brocaded ensemble for restaurant wear is one 
of Molyneux’s special successes. So is the 
embroidered metal cloth coat in silver, gold, 
ermine, and chinchilla combined with a mag- 
nificent even if abbreviated gown, which is 
suitable for grand occasions. Perhaps the 
most typical Molyneux creations, however, 
are sheath-like gowns of black crépe embroid- 
ered all over with the largest and boldest 
designs imaginable, in either harmoniously 
blended beadwork or, as in model No. 120 
of the new collection, a mass of ultra- 
modern patterns designed in crude futuristic 
colorings. 

A great feature of the collection is the 
extensive use made of lace. Besides the 
typically Molyneux “‘ecaille blonde” laces, he 
uses gold in all its gradations. I particularly 
noticed a greenish gold lace gown which was 
worn under a coat of greenish gold velvet 
matching the lace exactly. Molyneux uses no 
freak furs at all, no dyed foxes nor printet 
rabbit skins. He makes much use of “ Putois 
lustre” which resembles sable very closely. 


DRESSING THE HEAD, HANDS, 
AND FEET 


(Concluded from page 111) 


than the stocking (which should be exactly 
the color of the skin), is very smart, as it is 
felt that this simplifies the color scheme, re- 
ducing all the extremities to one color. This 
color is between blonde and flesh, a golden 
pinkish champagne color. Moire is much 
used for evening, especially in flesh color. 

Ducerf-Scavini, who makes some of the 
smartest shoes in Paris, has a special fondness 
for a metal lift (brass, silver, or copper) or a 
lift of kid, like a piping, in a contrasting color 
to the shoe, in the heel of the shoe—just above 
the leather lift. 

Another charming device which he employs 
for evening is the little Mercury wing shown 
on page 114. This is attached to the back 
of the slipper and is shown in gold and silver 
kid on a blonde satin slipper; in silver on a 
black satin slipper; and in black satin on a 
black antelope slipper. Entire heels of metal, 
as shown on the same page, are also extremely 
smart. Brass, silver, and copper are used 
in the evening, and gun-metal for the street. 
Scavini also uses‘a beveled heel (see page 114) 
in patent-leather and in metal. 

Diapered materials are much favored for 
evening wear, as witness the silver and white 
checked slipper on page 115. This checkered 


mode is the outcome of the favor accorded 
the woven leather sandal that started its 
career at Deauville so many seasons ago. 
Metal kids as well as metal cloths form these 
smart checks. The woven sandal, by the way, 
has developed from a very simple affair into 4 
great variety of weaves, employing, as a rule, 
two colors, as beige and white, or brown and 
beige. These sandals are no longer confined to 
sports wear but are used for street and even 
dress wear and are permitted in colors that 
match or give a contrasting note to the cos- 
tume. Such colors as blue, green, magenta, 
purple, etc., are good in this style shoe when 
they would not be tolerated in a different 

For the head—the mode of artificial jewels 
is waning and real stones of great intrinsic 
value are beginning to take their place 
around the neck and in the ears of the smartest 
women. There is a distinctly modern ten- 
dency in jewelry—a growing use of sever 
colors in one piece, a new feeling for cubistic 
and futuristic shapes and arrangements 0} 
stones. For example, sapphires and emeralds 
are combined in one piece where formerly @ 
colored stone would have been used only 
with diamonds. 
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Children’s EYES 
Need this Care 


Children’s EYES, even more than 
your own, require daily cleansing. 
Since 1895, careful mothers the 
world over have used Murine 
to keep little EYES clean, bright 
and healthy. 


Murine removes the irritating 
particles rubbed into baby EYES 
by tiny fists. It frees the EYES of 
school children from chalk dust, 
and from foreign matter accumu- 
lated during outdoor play. This 
hygienic lotion contains no bella- 
donnaorotherharmfulingredients, 





| 
Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care” | 
or “Eye Beauty’? are FREE on request | 
| 
| 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 














Smart Fashions 
for 
Stout Women 


The New Models for Fall 
and Winter Describe 
the Paris Mode in 
Smart Entirety 


The thought that goes into 
a Lane Bryant creation 
has been influenced by 
both fashion and art... . 
the art of line and design 
as related to silhouette 
and the fashion of Paris 
as expressive of its newest 
and most significant trends 
—whatever the hour or 
the season. 


FROCKS GOWNS COATS 
ENSEMBLE SUITS 
SPORTSWEAR 
UNDERWEAR SHOES 
MILLINERY 


If unable to visit any of our stores, 
write to Dept. G2 for the new Style Book 


fane Bryant 


26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 38th St., New York 
Hanover Place, nr. Fulton St., Brooklyn 


CHICAGO DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
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“Youre 
wonderful / 


he whispered. And so will he whisper’ 
to you when beauty radiates, and your 
skin is soft and smooth as a result of . 
your having abolished every trace of 
superfluous hair with ZIP. 


Lasting Results 

ZIP does more than merely remove | 
surface hair. It destroys the growth 
by gently lifting out the roots quickly, 
painlessly and harmlessly,—and can- 
not strengthen fine hair. Like magic 
your skin becomes adorable. 


The Proof 

‘For fifteen years I have been giving 
free demonstration treatments at m 
Salon to convince those who hesitate. 
If ZIP did not do all I claim, I could 
not continue these demonstrations. 





















The Epilator - Infinitely Better 
It is infinitely better to actually lift 
out the roots and destroy the growth 
than to continue using ordinary sur- 
face hair depilatories. It is dangerous 
to experiment with the action of rays 
on hair roots—and incidently their’ 
action on your skin. Use ZIP ONCE 
and you will never resort to any other | 
method, 
Sold Everywhere—Money-back Guarantee 
Free Demonstration at my Salon 


562 Fifth Ave.(Ent. on 46 St.) New York 











Specialist, 
Dept. 428, S62 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Please send me ‘*Beauty’s Greatest Secre’,’’ telling | 
about ZIP_and FREE sample of your Massage and 
Cleansing Cream guaranteed not to grow hair. | 
Name......-. 

Please print your nome 
yy Seer . | 


City and State 
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Fall Fashions Champion 
the New Step-In 


HE Parisian Corsetiere 


who designed the exquisite 


Perfolastic Step-In must have anticipated the ten- 


dencies of the smart Fall M 


ode, for here is a girdle cre- 


ation that imparts the slight molding through the waist 


line that the new gowns de 


No laces or clasps—just 

step in. 

A cream colored creation de- 

signed from the purest and 

finest plantation rubber—light 
elastic—comfortable. 

PERFORATED, too, like all Per- 


Chree Sample of th 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 
MODELS: Step-In (New); Clasp-Ar 


charming broc 


225 West 57th Street, New York City 


mand. 


folastic models, to insure air 
and health for the skin. Posi- 
tively will not tear, rip or split, 
thanks to its marvelous quality. 
Featured by the smartest shops 
as the authentic girdle for the 
new silhouettes. 


e poms rubber and a 
ure on written request. 


ound; Front and Back Lace; Bathing 


and Sport Model; Brassiere; Diaphragm Vanisher; Abdominal Belt 


PERFOLASTIC 


Rubber 


4 
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OE GIVENCHY 


(Top) Baronne James de Rothschild and Madame Dubonnet at Deauville. 


(Left) At the races at Deauville during the Grand Semaine. 


(Right) Madame Revel with a skirt in patterned plaiting, and Madame Golezoski. 


PARIS DEFINES 


Marjorie 


THE 


Howard’s 


SILHOUETTE 


Article 


(Continued from page 144) 


speciality of the house, and when they cre 
masculine they are very much so indeed, even 
to the striped trousering used for the narrow 
short skirts with plain coats. 

The dress is very important in this collec- 
tion, and on page eighty-five is sketched 
the new-looking type of dress, or coat-dress, 
which is presented. This is made of some 
quite stout woolen material, is cut with a 
circular skirt, the flare starting at the natural 
waist, or near it, the line of buttons in the 
front accentuating the raised line. 

Coats are usually flared, sometimes at the 
sides, sometimes in the back only, or in the 
front, or all the way round. There is a lot of 
velvet and velveteen in the collection, often 
trimmed with furs dyed to match. Wine 
shades and reddish brown, very dark, is 
featured, especially a shade called rose noir 
which is like the darkest petal of a Jacque- 
minot rose. The bolero frock is still present 
There is a series of most wearable black velvet 
frocks, with softly full skirts, and pretty lace 
touches. 


CHANTAL’S COLLECTION 


LAST year the collection of Chantal made 
a great deal of talk in the world of clothes, 
and we were all anxious to see the second, 
which is always more difficult, and often 
quite dangerous to a growing reputation— 
like the eagerly awaited second novel after a 
first “‘best seller.” 

The sensation of her first collection was the 
lovely chiffon sports clothes. I must confess 
that this year offered us nothing quite so 
irresistible. The “line’’ of this collection has 


changed but little; though the tendency is 
toward more fulness, there is no exaggerated 
flare. Mademoiselle Chantal’s rare apprecia- 
tion of color is again manifested in this year’s 
gowns. She puts greens together with the 
sureness of an artist, and she has realized that 
all the blues combine harmoniously. 

She uses a great many of Meyer’s woolens, 
including his “‘Capria,” in which many other 
designers have made models. Shetland wool 
“lace” makes some of her most attractive 
dresses, interestingly banded with matching 
kasha. Most wearable sports and morn.ng 
frocks are made in such combinations as tine 
brown check and green suéde, completed with 
a short brown bearskin coat. Rodier’s fine 
jersey makes some slightly flared frocks 
which are full of clever detail. 

Her afternoon gowns are often black, but 
they are anything but gloomy. She makes 
pretty blouses and little square-cornered 
jackets to go with them in bright colors, suc 
as buttercup yellow and rose red. Chiffon 
and tulles make many of her evening gowns; 
often in unusual color combinations, such as 
orchid-mauve, rose-pink and bright “flag 
blue, all used together in the same frock wit 
a touch of heavy silver embroidery t? 
“weight”? them. 


YVONNE DavipsoNn’s 
COLLECTION 
NM RS. DAVIDSON always has some special 
model which is unlike anything that = 
finds anywhere else. This year it is the co# 
(Continued on page 200) 
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| dashing! 
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Franklin Simon g Co. 


AA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE WIS CONSIN 9600 


In the Shop of Black 
and White 


here is of heavy 

beige crépe de 

Chine with brown F ] 
smocking and a” 7 an 


cross-stitch 
motifs. Trimmed 
with brown crépe 
embroidered in 
blonde cross- 
stitch. In vari- 
ous materials 
and color 
combinations 


Price 540 








PEASANT EMBROIDERY 
with an artistic smartness 


Jaunty for sports or semi-formal wear 
are the girlish lines and dashing stitch- 
ery of LA Bontme. The graceful 
silhouette is flattering to every type of 
figure, while the smooth raglan shoulder 
and deft laced closing are particularly 
youthful features. It is a distinctive 
frock for the smart college wardrobe 
and bridal trousseau. Made entirely 
by hand. Sizes 14 to 42. Specify size. 


Many other original creations in 
Peasant embroidered frocks, blouses 
and children’s dresses in silk, wool, 
linen and cotton. 


Send for attractive illustrated folder. 


Peasant Art Importing Co., Inc. 
677 Lexington Ave., New York 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas ot 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 





The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH, 











































and Mademoiselle 


COMPLETE 
COSTUMES IN 
BLACK 


CorRRECT 


For Mourninc 





| Your Skin: Satin-Soft READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
and Ever Youthful WEARING 
The delightful consequence of 
a regularly using this famous 
ia- glycerine-laden soap. DRESSES 
the , 
hat 47H] White e C O ATS 
NUD *Giycerins Soap 
her 
ool Depended upon since 1860 as HATS 
ce a “first aid toward a beautiful 
ng skin”. And just the right pro- VEILS 
ine portion of glycerine, long known 
aan as an emollient, makes it as 
cks soothing as it is effectual. Complete costumes for 
_ No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild mourning may be select- 
vo astringent action is highly beneficial. OVELTIES and neck- ? ; 
= An effective base for cosmetics. A laces of endurin ed in the privacy of the 
ffon favorite since 1792. beauty — always fi : $ $ : i 
ns re i ston cle 5 «$150 home, tf desired. 
8s . ath Salts — Refreshing Insilt on the choice of women who 
ag” and exhilarating. Indispensable for Omer metal demand the ultimate cAt better shops 
vith softening the water. Nine exquisite guarantee seal of perfection everywhere 
to mes, : Sop or BLack AND WHITE 
Made in U S.A INDRA PEARL COMPANY 392 Fifth Avenue, New York F th Fl 
. ourth Floor 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by 
acial FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., INc. 
one 
coat 
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ENSEMBLES 
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PARIS DEFINES 


Marjorie 


THE 


Howard’s 


DE GIVENCHY 


On the golf course at Le 
Touquet Madame Raphael 
was seen in a wool jersey with 
the new larger felt hat that is 


smart for sports. 


Madame Lefevre Despaux 
was playing at Le Touquet 
in a sweater with a woven silk 
design and a crépe skirt with 
patterned plaiting. 


SILHOUETTE 


Article 


(Continued from page 198) 


which you see sketched on page eighty-seven 
and the way she invented it is interesting. She 
said she went to bed after a hard day, quite 
discouraged because she had not yet thought 
out her “typical” novelty. She dreamed that 
she was watching a défilé of models and among 
them was this coat. “Oh, dear,” she said, 
“there is the very thing I have been hunting 
for. And now somebody else has done it. 
Why, oh why, couldn’t I have thought of 
it?” Inthe morning, she realized that nobody 
had invented it and that it was all hers. And 
so here it is, in the collection, in heavy 
diagonal beige bound with braid or leather for 
traveling, in black broadcloth lined with red 
for afternoons, and in Bradford’s wonderful 
gold lamé which has geranium red velvet on 
the other side for evening. I have asked 
Soulié to draw it with the cascade folds over 
one shoulder, but there is no end to the things 
a clever woman could do with it. 

There are more of Mrs. Davidson’s double 
dresses in the collection, particularly one of 
black over beige, of which the parts may be 
worn together or separately. And on page 
eighty-seven there is a’ sketch of another 
combination model, a little frock of Florentine 
red charmeuse, trimmed here and there with 
Bianchini’s “exhibition’’ flowered gold bro- 
cade, over which one may tie either the black 
crépe ‘“pinafore” shown in the sketch or a 
bolero frock of navy Georgette crépe. 

Many of her models flare, but all the flare is 
kept low, as Mrs. Davidson is sure that 
women, especially the smart American women 
whom she dresses, will wish to preserve the 
long, slender body lines to retain which they 
have made so many sacrifices. So she starts 
her flare below the hip in every model. 


YTEB’S COLLECTION 


HE sports dresses in the Yteb collection 
are particularly appealing, because Mad- 
ame Yteb understands so completely the 
needs of the modern woman who plays games 
gladly when she can, without making a fetish 


of them, and who wants the type of frock that 
she can play a round of golf in and still wear 
on other occasions. She has used some of 
Rodier’s best new kashas for these frocks, 
which are quite perfect of their kind. One 
has a new and very “thinning” line—an oval 
panel of patterned kasha down both front and 
back of the gown with plain kasha, slightly 
flaring, at the sides. Her skirts are still very 
short, and are often full without looking so. 
This effect is obtained by inverted plaits here 
and there. 

She shows many ensembles, and sometimes 
they are in two colors—a development which 
we also find in other houses. A novelty for the 
ensembles is the use of handsome broché silks 
for the coats with crépe or Georgette frocks. 
Sometimes, instead of a fur collar, there is a 
whole fox fur matching the important cuffs. 
Copper lamé is another novelty employed here 
instead of the more usual gold or silver. None 
of the coat models is straight, but some have a 
most restrained flare. A few have a slight 
trace of the cubistic influence in their patches 
of wool embroidery. Some of the evening 
frocks, which are very rich, have a short lamé 
jacket instead of a scarf which may be re- 
moved, leaving the frock for dancing. 


NIcoLe GROULT’S 
COLLECTION 


FOUND Madame Groult, herself, wearing 

one of the most interesting models in her 
collection; interesting not only on account of 
the frock, but because of the charming acces- 
sories that she had chosen to go with it. The 
frock was black crépe, with a skirt in triple 
rows of oval tabs. ; 

Round her neck were three rows of white 
pearls, alternated with three rows of tur- 
quoise beads, exactly the same size. Round 
one wrist were matching rows of pearls and 
turquoises. One hand wore a huge single 
pearl, the other a strange ring of a mound of 
ivory, the top cut from a turquoise in t 

(Concluded on page 202) 
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Banishes 
Gray Hair 
in 15 Minutes 











these is guiding thousands more to 
se this, the one tint that is perfectly 
natural and perfectly safe. 


Inecto Rapid Notox is a strictly 
ientific hair tint. It conforms with 
the most exacting laboratory stand- 

rds. It is specifically guaranteed to 
impart to gray, streaked or faded hair 
all its former harmonious beauty of 
lustre, of silken texture and shade. 
Its use cannot be detected. It is 
uaranteed permanent, its coloring 
will withstand any condition or 
treatment that Nature’s will—brush- 
ing, rubbing, shampooing, sunshine, 
salt water, perspiration, Turkish and 
Russian baths, permanent waving, 
marceling and curling. The majority 
lof high class hairdressers from coast 
to coast use and recommend it. It is 
safe, it cannot injure texture or 
growth; it contains no parapheny- 
lene diamine. The ease of applica- 
tion enables anyone to apply it with 
invariable success. 





If you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne 
uere, expert of the greatest hair coloring manu- 
facturers in the world, is ready to give you confi- 
ial advice on your particular problem. 
Send No Money 
Merely fill out the coupon below 
INECTO, Inc., 33-35 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
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Just published! i SoaaSSS 
This Advance Style Gorecast 
for1926 


Here are the correct Fur Styles for 1926—accurately 
tibed and shown on living models. These are the 
furs and fur styles that will be worn by the fashion 
leaders of America. This book is also a complete guide 
to fur quality and unequalled values. 

Know facts given in this book—how to judge fur 
quality—what furs wear longest—the true names as 
well as trade names of furs— see the low prices 
quoted on quality furs in this book before buying 
any furs anywhere. 


Tis Annive 
Nor Gaon ersary Sale. 


The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht’s catalog 
has been won by seventy years of service. To know 
the facts given in the new and entrancingly interesting 
Albrecht catalog will save money and guard against 
errot in your choice of furs. This book shows why 
Albrecht Registered Furs protect you in every way. 
E t your copy now—it is free. Send the coupon to 

Albrecht & Son, 89 Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 


FOUNDED 


Saint Paul 1855 Minnesota 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be i 
y nite pang dap S—Be sure thi 
tion Certificate is sealed on the fur soon aha Albrecht Registra- 


——__ 
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Pierre has returned 
from Paris . . . with the latest inspirations 


in transformation designs 


He says that the mode still sponsors short hair 
for the utility and jauntiness of general daytime 
wear and long hair for the grace and dignity of for- 
mal occasions and evening wear. Then, too, a 
marvelous new chignon has been perfected that 
preserves about the face the youthful outline of 
the bob, while it lends to the back contour the 
charming softness of the long-haired coiffure. 


Come in and see how exquisitely Pierre Trans- 
formations interpret the new styles. 








eye Cr . > 
Snitialed Bridge Scores 
HESE score pads having 
each sheet printed with 
the initials of the hostess and 
the refillable suede leather cover 
stamped in gold, make some- 
thing. that is ultra smart. A 
gift that is greatly appreciated. 


Score Pad, Cover and 
Four Refills : : $3.50 


(The Whitlock Press 


INCORPORATED 


MIDDLETOWN 
NEw YORK 


2 CENTER ST. 
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OGRA 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


Matcu Packs 


With Your Own Initials 


; =i w= 
















cAn inexpensive refinement to replace the 
usual unsightly matches. Adds a touch of 
distinction to the bridge and dining table and vanity case. 


3.50 for 5() packs ~ 5.00 for ] 0) packs 


Packed in a Tin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
619-H Madison Avenue, New York 

B. ALTMAN & CO., New York Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
L. 8. AYRES & CO., ndianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Louis 

BULLOCK’S, Los Angeles 

Distributors apply t 
KAY & ELLINGER, INC. ’ 5g Aad 
The Monogram Match Co. 
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The Fall Vogue ma 
Viewed by Vanity 


ANITA—Silver Brocade and White 
Satin Flowers, Silver Kid Trim. 
Gold Brocade and White Satin $19 
Flowers, Gold Kid Trim 

Paisley of Gold, Gold Kid Trim. $20 
Paisley of Silver, Silver Kid Trim. 

Black Velvet with Gold or Silver 318 
Kid Trimming. ae 


FEDORA—Patent Colt, Gold $16°° 
Edging : 
Patent, Black Satin, Black $44-5° 


Velvet, White Satin. 
Black Suede or $ -50 Silver or $ 
Brown Suede 15 Gold Kid 19 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly 
Send for New Style Brochure 


ANITY 


OOT SHOP 
11 WEST 50th ST. 
New York City. New York 


7 


FEDORA 








(Paris says 
‘shorter skirts 























“Reduce your 
ankles and legs 


withD)R FOLTS 9% 


Any fat woman can wear short skirts IF 
she reduces her legs with the simple, easy 
formula given below. 


Go today to any good drug or depart- 
ment store, buy a cake of DR. FOLT'’S 
SOAP for 50c, or three cakes for $1.20, and 
use it every night and morning for a few 
days. All you need to do is to make a good 
lather, rub it on fat parts you want to 
reduce, then wash off. 


DR. FOLT’S SOAP is a scientific formula con- 
taining reducing ingredients which are absorbed by 
the tissues, and melt away fat almost under your 
very eyes! Guaranteed to make your skin smooth 
and beautiful, and not to leave tissues flabby or 
wrinkled after the reducing has taken place. 


DR. FOLT’S SOAP when used as per directions 
never fails—two to three cakes generally are 
cient for wonderful results, but save yourself from 
disappointment—DO NOT ACCEPT ANY 
IMITATION. ASK FOR THE GENUINE 
REDUCING SOAP CALLED DR. FOLT'S. 


If your druggist is out of it, he can get it from his 
wholesaler or you can send a meney order or check 
to the Scientific Research Laboratories, 1841 
Broadway, Dept. 169, New York City. 
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BRIDE’S CAKES 


HE luckiest, the wealthiest, the next married—in 

the Bride’s Cake hide the little charms that fore- 
tell the future for her attendants. Brides of this 
generation, as did their mothers and grandmothers, 
turn to Dean’s for the famous Bride’s Cakes and 
distinctive Wedding Novelties that assure the success 
of the Wedding. 
Let us send our Illustrated “Wedding Requisites” 

Booklet. 


COMPLETE CATERING SERVICE WITHIN 
REASONABLE DISTANCE OF NEW YORK. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 66 YEARS 
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French Silk 
Cravats $6.00 each 
State colors preferred 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


It is not too early to order Cifts from our choice 
varieties of Cravats, Mufflers, Handkerchiefs, Hose, 
Robes, Etc., especially articles to be monogrammed. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


%. Sulka & Gompanp 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
PARIS 


LONDON 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


27 OLD BOND STREET 




















HARPER’S 


LANVIN souney 


A lovely “robe de jeune fille” was shown at 
the Paris Exposition on one of the delicately 
modeled wooden mannequins by Vigneau. 








BAZAR 





PARIS 


Marjorie 


DEFINES THE 


Howard’s 


SILHOUETTE 


Article 


(Concluded from page 200) 


center of which was set a sapphire. Above the 
blue and white beads, her golden head 
smoothly brushed, rose on a long slender 
throat, and she looked distinction personified. 

Her collection is as individual as usual. 
She is making little velvet sports or morning 
frocks, and her interest in their backs is shown 
in the overlapping skirts, which wrap over in 
the back instead of in the front. They often 
have scalloped edges. Velvet runs through 
the collection. The most exciting model is an 
ensemble in black velvet, lined with green and 
silver lamé and embroidered in massed red and 
green flowers, which Madame Groult draws 
and paints herself. 


BERNARD et CIE 





She has raised some of her waist-lines con- 
siderably, and on a straight evening frock, 
a two-piece of almost sports type, she ties 
an extra belt of the stuff at the natural 
waist-iine, so that you may take it or leave 
it, as the case may be, or the cat may 
jump. If nobody else puts up her belt, you 
can still wear your frock without it. She 
continues to make her evening capes with 
extra little boleros, sometimes with long 
sleeves under them for warmth. She loves 
color, and often combines two in the same 
frock, red and blue, or pink and green, or pink 
and gray. Her embroideries are individual, 
often designed by herself, and very colorful. 


Bonney 


These beautiful wooden mannequins were 
one of the sensations of the International 
Exposition of Decorative Arts in Paris. 
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Bromley Jersey Frock 


$25 

Two-piece dress of tan Balbriggan 
jersey, trimmed with tan and brown 
braid and bone buttons, and with 
pockets in belt. Made to your in- 
dividual measurements for $25, up to 
size 42. Larger sizes, $28. 

Bromley jersey frocks do not hug the 
figure. Shipped on same day order 
is received, prepaid to any address in 


the United States or Canada, plus duty. 


BROMLEY - SHEPARD, INC. 
Designers and makers of 
Individual Clothes for Women 
Do not confuse with other firms 


101 Paige Street - - Lowell, Mass. 
Boston Shop - - 406 Boylston St. 
New York Office - - 489 Fifth Ave. 


Shop at Hyannis, Mass. 
\gents wanted 





¥uUsST OUT! 
1925-20 EDITION, 
A BRAND NEw Baby Book 
For All the Brand New Babies 


And Their Brothers and Sisters up to six years 


With pictures, descriptions and prices of layettes, 
clothes, nursery furniture, toys and accessories. 
= — 
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Write us for your copy 
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At 

Many of the 
Leading 
Department 
Stores. ... 


Harper’s Bazar 
has made arrange- 
ments sothat charge 
customers may 
simply telephone 
and have the new 
Harper’s Bazar sent 
to them and charged 
exactly in the same 
way that you’d or- 
der a bottle of your 
favorite perfume or 
a new book by an 
author you like. 


So, around the 
first of each month, 


Just Telephone 
and Say, ‘‘Send 
me Harper’s Bazar 
and Charge It.’’ 


= 








ranklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 57th and 38th Sts., New Yo rk 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 














Coarseness! 


Wrinkles! 


The Penalty 


of Summer 


RE you waiting for the ravages of summer 

to “wear off’? Why not eliminate tan, 
coarseness and wrinkles—at once? You can 
whiten your skin, refine its texture and re- 
juvenate its contours NOW. A few pleasant 
scientific treatments will immediately condition 
your skin for the social activities of the 
winter season. 


Make an appointment with the V. Darsy. Salon 
now. Here, ina restful atmosphere of secluded 
quiet, our special method will soon achieve 
for you the radiant freshness and flower-like 
transparency of a youthful skin. You will 
be delighted with the results of even one 
treatment. 





Send for questionnaire or describe your needs and 
you will receive special instructions for home 
treatment. Write now for the home treatment 
essentials: Créme Idéale, Creme de Beauté and the 
Sachets suited to your particular skin. WV. Darsy 
preparations are on sale at the following 
shops: San Francisco, The White House and the 
Palace Hotel Beauty Salon; Cleveland, Halle 
Brothers; New York, Stern Brothers. 


V.DARSY 


17-A West 49th Street, New York 


54 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 














Bazar. 





own telephone. 


likely readers. 


Care of HARPER’S BAZAR 








Will You Bea Representative 
of Harpers Bazar? 


OMEN OF CULTURE can make that extra 
money that seems always to be needed and. 
certainly, always to be welcome, by acting as local 
representatives in their communities for Harper’s 


The one requirement is that you have a telephone 
of your own; for the work is carried on in your own home, over your 


We furnish you with a list of past readers of Harper's Bazar as well as 


Harper’s Bazar, as you know, is one of the smartest magazines pub- 
lished and that is why, no doubt, so many discriminating women are now 
acting, with great success, as its representatives. 

For full particulars write to 


MARGARET DUNBAR 


119 West goth St., New York 



























































| Oyster dressing 


“gives the tood 


“a Fare flavor 


RECIPE 


Pour boiling water over 4 quarts 
of stale bread crumbs. Let 
steam, then drain off. Add 2 
well-beaten eggs, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, salt, pepper. Then 
add 1 quart of Oysters. Season 
with sage, if desired. 


Luscious Oysters on the half- 
shell or the delicious hot 
ones help break the monotony 
of Autumn or Winter-day 
Menus. 

For the Meal-of-the-Day, a 
crisp, brown Oyster Fry, 
heavily coated with Cracker 
Crumbs, in a luring setting 
of green lettuce, is unexcelled. 
Steamed Oysters, oozing with 
seasoning, provide a_ repast 
that is irresistible. 

But to get that inimitable 
tang-of-the-sea-taste, it must 
be Raw Oysters served on the 
ice-chilled halfshell, or in 
any appetizing cocktail sauce. 
Government experts have 
found 98 ways -to easily 
prepare this health-giving 
sea delicacy. Mail coupon 
for Free Booklet: ‘*Oysters: 
An Important Health Food.” 


Oysters are 


1—easily digested 
2—self-sufficient as a diet 


content than Milk, Eggs, 
or Beefstea 

5-—nourishing, but non-fatten- 
ing 


ORDER THE OYSTER 


for your health’s sake 


Oyster Growers & Dealers Ass'n 
of North America 

















U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C , or 
Oyster Growers & Dealers Ass'n, 1115 Conn. Ave., 
N. W., 


ashington, Y 

Please mail me Free Booklet, **98 Ways to Prepare 
Oysters,"’ or ‘‘Oysters: An Important Health 
Food.’” 


NAME 





ADDRESS ; 
| cry : 
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Romances of the 
Beauty Centre” 


500,000,000 


Clean faces 
Prove it / 


LETTUCE CREAM, the queen of face cleansers and the cleanser of queens’ 
faces, is a romance in itself. 



























Every day scores of women are discovering the truth of the Emily Lloyd maxim: 
** A clean skin is the first requisite of beauty.” 


We are offering you an opportunity to prove its value at our expense. Fillin the coupon 


below and forward it at once. A 


No other cleansing cream in the history of cos- women and with women in business who place the 
metics can truthfully claim anything approaching the — same high value on their complexions. 
national and international indorsement of this famous ES 
product of the Marinello Beauty Centre. hey use no other. 

You, too, can now have this same cleansing cream to 
use in your home. No ceremony, notrouble. It’s on and 
off in a minute—and your skin is thoroughly cleansed. 


In the past eighteen years 9,000 Beauty Shops and 
Ten Beauty Schools, employing more than 90,000 
operators, have used only Marinello Lettuce Cleansing 
Cream, to cleanse the faces and skins of their patrons Penetrating, gentle, its carefully selected vegetable 
in 500,000,000 treatments! oils are absorbed by your skin. When the cream is 
removed, every trace of dirt and impurity which 
causes a cloudy or stippled appearance comes with it. 


ae ent tt 


Lettuce Cream stands pre-eminent as the favorite 
cleansing cream with leading society and professional 





Lettuce Cream was designed to cleanse—not to 
nourish or stimulate, not to whiten or tint. Just to 
cleanse—but to cleanse as no former cream has ever \ 
ra) been able to perform this most essential task, leaving MO 


the skin soft, supple and enchanting to touch. 


On sale at all drug and department stores and beauty 
shops. In tubes 50c. or in jars 60c. $1.00 and $2.00. 
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’ CLEANSING CREAM 


Fifth Ave. at 13th St., New York City 
809 Tower Court, Chicago 
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